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PREFACE. 



This work was commenced in the yeitr 1845, and was finished 
two years ago. Thus much it is necessary to state, that I may 
not he supposed to have horrowed without acknowledgment ft^m 
works which have preceded mine in order of publication. 

It is now given to the world after long h^itation, with much 
diffid^oe, and with some mi^-ring. For some time I was in 
doubt as to the propriety of publishing a work which, if it 
might correct and elevate the views of some, might also nn- 
settle and destroy the faith of many. But three con«derationB 
have finally decided me. 

First. I reflected that, if I were right in believing that I had 
disoemed s(»ne Segments or gleams of truth which bad been 
mieaed by others, I should be acting a criminal and selfish 
part if I allowed personal consideratiims to withhold me from 
promnlging thras; — that I was not entitled to t^e upon myself 
ths privilege of judging what amount of new light the world 
could bear, nor what would be the effect of that light upon in- 
di'vidual minde;' — that sound views are formed and established 
by the oontribntion, generation after generation, of widows' 
mites; — ^at if my small quota vese oi any value it would 
qtread and fructily, and if worthless, would oome to naught. 

Second^. Much observation of the conversation and con- 
troversy of the religious world had wrought the conviction that 
the evil resulting trom the received notions as to Scriptural au- 
thority has been immensely under-estimated. I was compelled to 
SM tJut (here is scarcely a low and dishonouring conception of 
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God current among mea, scarcely a narrow and malignant pas- 
sion of the human heart, scarcely a moral obliquity, scarcely a 
political error or misdeed, which Biblical texts are not, and may 
not be without any violence to their obvious signification, ad- 
duced to countenance and justify. On the other hand I was 
compelled to see how many clear, honest, and aspiring minds 
have been hampered and bafSed in their struggles after truth 
and Ught, how many tender, pore, and loving hearts haye been 
hardened, perverted, and forced to a denial of tbeir nobler nature 
and their better instincts, by the ruthless influence of some 
passages of Scripture which seemed in the clearest language to 
condemn the good and to denounce the true. No work con- 
tributed more than Mr. Newman's Phases of Faith, to force 
upon me the conviction that little progress can be hoped either 
for rehgious science or charitable feeling till the question of 
Biblical authority shall have been placed upon a sounder foot- 
ing, and viewed in a very different light. 

Thirdly. I called to mind the probability that there were 
many other minds Uke my own pursuing the same inquiries, and 
groping towards the same light ; and that to all such the know- 
ledge that they have fellow labourers where tbey least expected 
it, must be a cheering and sustaining influence. 

It was also clear to me that this work must be performed by 
laymen. Clergymen of all denominations are, from the very 
nature of their position, incapacitated from pursuing this sub- 
ject with a perfect freedom from all ulterior considera- 
tions. Tbey are restrained and shackled at once by tbeir pre- 
vious confession of Faith, and by the consequences to them of 
possible conclusions. It remained, therefore, to see what could 
be done by an unfettered layman, endowed with no learning, 
but bringing to the investigation tbe ordinary education of 
an English gentleman, and a logical faculty exercised in other 
walks. 

The three conclusions which I have chiefiy endeavoured to 
make cleat, are these : — that the tenet of tbe Inspiration of the 
Scriptures is baseless and untenable under any form or modifi- 
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cation which leaves to it a dogmatic value; — that the Oospels 
are not textually iaithfiil records of the eayinge and actions of 
Jesus, but ascribe to him words which he never attered, and 
deeds which he never did ; — and that the Apostles only par- 
tially comprehended, and imperfectly transmitted, the teaching 
of their Great Master. The establishment of these points is 
the contribution to the progress of religious science which I 
have attempted to render. 

I trust it wilt not be supposed that I regard this work in any 
other light than as a pioneering one. A treatise on Religion 
that is chiefly negative and critical can never be other than in- 
complete, partial, and preparatory. But the clearing of the 
ground is a necessary preliminary to the sowing of the seed ; 
the removal of superincumbent rubbish is indispensable to the 
discovery and extraction of the buried and intermingled ore ; 
and the hberation of the mind firom forestalling misconceptions, 
misguiding prejudices, and hampering and distracting fears, 
must precede its setting forth, with any chance of success, in 
the pursuit of Truth. 

Kor, I earnestly hope, will the hook be regarded as antago- 
nistic to the Faith of Christ. It is with a strong conviction 
that popular Christianity is not the Religion of Jesus that I 
have resolved to publish my views. What Jesus really did and 
taught, and whether his doctrines were perfect or superhuman, 
are questions which afford ample matter for an independent 
work. 

There is probably no position more safe and certain, than 
that our religious views must of necessity be essentially imper- 
fect and incorrect; — that at best they can form only a remote 
approximation to the truth, while the amount of error they 
contain must be large and varying, and may he almost un- 
limited. And this must be alike, though not equally the case, 
whether these views are taught us by reason or by revelation ; 
— that is, whether we arrive at them by tlie diligent and 
honest use of those faculties with which God has endowed us, 
or by hstening to those prophels whom He may have ordained 
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lo teitab us. The differmce eannot be mote ibsa this ; that in 
the latt^ Gose oar views will contain that Ir^ment, or that 
biunan (Ssguise, of poeitiTe truth whieh Qoi knows our miods 
«re alone eapable of receiTii^, of whkh He sees to be fitted 
for their guidance ; — while in the former cise they will contain 
that form or tte^tteat of the same positiye tnUh wliiofa He 
fraioed our tomda whh the eapability of aetuering. In the 
one ease they will contain tm much truth as we cim take in 
— in the other, as mach as we can dSsoorer: — but in both 
easee this truth must neeemwily not only be greatly limited, 
but greatly alloyed to bring it withiB the competence of finite 
human intelligcDcee. Being finite, we can form no correct or 
adequate idea of tlie Infinite : — being materitd, w« can fonu 
no clear conception of the Spiritu^. The question of a Kctc- 
lation can in no way affect this conclusion ; since even die 
Omnipotence of God cannot inftise infinite conceptione iiit& 
ftiite minds, — cannot, without an entire change of the condi- 
tions of OUT being, pour a just and fiill knowledge of His 
nature into the bounded capacity of a mort^'s soul. Human 
mtelligeoce could not grasp it ; human language could not ex- 
press it. 

" The consciousness of the individual (says Rchte) reveals 
itself alone;: — hie knowledge eannot pass beyond the limits of 
his own b«ng. His eonceptiooa of other thin^ and other 
beings are only his conceptions i — they are not those things &i 
beings themselves. The living principle of a living Universe 
* must be iofinite, while all our ideae and conceptions are finite, 
and apphc^Ie only to finite beings. The Deity is thus not an 
object <^ knowledge, but of faith ; — net to be approached by 
the understaadiog, but by the moral sense ;^not to be con- 
ceived, but to be felt. All attempts to eml«aae the infinite in 
the conception of the finite are, and must be, only accommo- 

datioDS to the frailty of man 

" Atheism is a charge whicii the common understanding has 
repeatedly brought against the finer speculations of philosophy, 
when, in endeavouring to solve the riddle of existence, they have 
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approached, albeit with rereieoce and humility, the source from 
which all existence proceeds. Shrouded ii-om human compreheo- 
sioD in an obscurity from winch chastened imagination is awed 
back, and thought retreats io conscious weakness, the Divine 
Nature is surely a theme on which man is little entitled to dog- 
matize. Accordingly it is here that the philoBophic intellect 

becomes most painfully aware of its own insufficiency 

Bnt the common understanding has no Buch humility ; itB God * 
is an Incarnate Divinity ; — imperfection imposes its own limita- 
tions on the Illimitable, and clothes the ineonceivaUe Spirit of 
the Univ^'se in sensuous and int«Uigible forms derived &om 
finite nature ! " 

This conviction once gained, the whole rational basis tor 
intolerance is cut away. We are all of us (though not idl 
equally) mistaken; and the cherished dogmas of eacdi of ns 
are not, as we had fondly supposed, the pure truth of Qod, bnt 
mmply our own special form of error — the fragmentary and re- 
fracted ray of light which has fallen on our own minds '. 

But are we therefore to relax in our pursuit of truth, or to 
acquiesce contentedly in error? — ^Byno means. The obligation 
Btill lies upon us as much as ever to press forward in the search ; 
for though absolute truth be unattainable, yet the amount of 
error in our views is capable of progressive and perpetual dimi- 
nution ; and it is not to be supposed that all errors are equally 
innocuous. To rest satisfied with a lower degree of truth than 
our faculties are capable of attaining, — to acquiesce in errors 
which we might eliminate, — to lie down couBciously and con- 
tentedly in unworthy conceptions of the Kature and Providence 
of God, — is treason alike to Him and to our own Soul. It is 
true that all oar ideas concerning the Eternal Spirit must, consi- 
dered objectively, be erroneous ; and that no revelation can make 

' " Our little lyslenu hare their daj ; 

They have (heir daj, ind cet»e to be : 

The; ore but broke,, light) of Tliee, 

And Thoa, Laid, wt more ibw tiiey. " 

In Hemoiiain. 
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them otberwiae ; — all, therefore, that we require, or can obtain, 
i3 such an image or idea of Him as shall satiefy our souls, and 
meet our needs ; — as shall (we may say) be to us subjectively 
true. But this conception, in order to become to us such Batis- 
lying and subjective truth, must of course be tbe highest and 
noblest that our minds are capable of forming ' ; — every man's 
conception of God must consequently vary with his mental 
cultivation and mental powers. If he content himself with 
any lower image than his intellect can grasp, he cont«nts him- 
self with that wbicb is faUe to him, as veil as false in feet, — 
one which, being lower than he could reach, he must ipso facto 
feel to be ialse. The Peasant's idea of God — true to him 
— would be false to me, because I should feel it to be unworthy 
and inadequate. If the nineteenth century after Christ adopts 
the cfMiceptions of the nineteenth century before him, — if 
cultivated and chastened Christians adopt the conceptions of the 
ignorant, narrow, and vindictive Israelite, — they are guilty of 
thinking worse of God, of taking a lower, meaner, more limited 
view of His Nature, than the faculties He has bestowed are 
capable of inspiring ; — and as the highest view we are capable 
of forming must necessarily be the nearest to the truth, they 
are wilfiilly acquiescang in a lie. They are guilty of what 
Bacon calls " the Apotieoeis of error" — stereotyping one par- 
ticular stage of the blunders through which philosophy passw 
on its way to truth. 

Now to think (or speak) ill of God is to incur the guilt of 
hla^hemy. It is surprising that this view of the matter 
should so rarely have struck the orthodox. But they are so 
intently occupied with the peril on one side, that they have 
become blind or careless to the at least equal peril that lies on 
the other. If, as they deem, erroneous belief he dangerous and 
criminal, it must be so whether it err on the side of deficiency 
or of' excess. They are sensitively and morbidly alive to the 
peril and the sin of not believing everything which Bevelation 

' Religioni truth it therefore neceararily progreuiv?, hecaiue aur powers are pro- 
grenive,— ■ pnution btal to &11 poaitivt dogma. 
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has announced, yet they are utterly blind to what should be re- 
garded as the deeper peri) and the darker guilt of beheving 
that Revelation has announced doctrines dishonouring to the 
pure majesty of God. If it be wrong and dangerous to doubt 
what God has told na of himself it must surely be equally so, 
or more so, to believe, on inadequate evidence or on no evi- 
dence at all, that He ever taught doctrines so derogatory to 
His attributes as many which orthodox theology ascribes to 
Him. To believe that He is cruel, ebort-sightod, capricious, 
and UDJust, ia an affront, an indignity, which (on the orthodox 
supposition £hat God takes judicial cognizance of such errors) 
must be immeasurably more guilty and more perilous, than to 
believe that the Jews were mistaken in imagining that He 
spoke through Moses, or the Christians in imagining that He 
spoke through Paul. He ia affirmed to be a jealous God, an 
angry God, a capricious God, — punishing the innocent for the 
aina of the guilty, — punishing with infinite and endless torture 
men whom He had created weak, finite, and ephemeral, — nay, 
whom he had fore-ordained to sin, — a God who came down 
from Heaven, walked among men, feasted at their tables, en- 
dured their insults, died by their hands. Is there no peril 
in all this? — no sin in believing all these unworthy puer- 
ilities of a Creator who has given us Reason and Nature to 
teach us better things ? — Yet Christians accept them all with 
hasty and trembling dismay, as if afraid that God will punish 
them for being slow to believe evil of Him. 

We have seen that the highest views of religion which we 
can attain here must, from the imperfection of our faculties, be 
necessarily inaccurate and impure. But we may go further 
than this. It is more than probable that Religion, in order te 
obtain currency and influence with the great mass of mankind, 
must he alloyed with an amount of error which places it far 
below the standard attainable by human capacities. A pure 
religion — by which we mean one as pure as the loftiest and most 
cultivated earthly reason can discern— would probably not be i 
comprehended by, or effective over, the leas educated portion 
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of mankind. What is tmtH to the FhiloBopher would not be 
truth, nor haye the effect of truth, to the Peasant. The reli- 
gion of the many must neoefisarily he more incorrect than Uiat of 
the refined and reflective few, — not so much in its eesence, 
as in its forms — not so much in tlie spiritual idea which Ues 
latent at the hottom of it, as in the symbcJe and dogmas in which 
that idea is embodied. In many points tme reUgion would not 
be comprehei^hle by the ignorant, nor consolatory to them, 
nor guiding and supporting for them. Nay, true religion 
would not be true to them: — that is, the effect it would pro- 
duce on their mind would not be the right one, — wonld not be 
the same it would produce on the mind of one fitted to receive 
it, and competent to grasp it. To undisctpUned minds, as to 
children, it is probable that coarser images and broader views 
are necessary to excite and sustain the efforts of virtue. The 
belief in an immediate Heaven of sensible delight and glory 
will enable an uneducated man to dare the stake in the cause f£ 
faith or freedom ;-~the idea of Heaven as a distant scene of 
slow, patient, and perpetual progress in intellectual and spi- 
ritual being, would be inadequate to fire his imagination, or to 
steel bis nerves. Agiun : to be grasped by, and suitable to, such 
minds, the views presented them of God mast be anthropo- 
morphic, not spiritual ; — and in proportion as they are so they 
are false : — the views of His Crovemment must be special, not 
universal ; — and in proportion as they are so they will be false ' . 
The sanctions which a faith derives Jrom being announced from 
Heaven amid clouds and thunder, and attested by physical pro- 
di^es, are of a nature to attract and impress the rudest and 
most ignorant minds — perhaps in proportion to their rudeness 
and their ignorance : — the sanctions derived from accordance 
with the breathings of Nature and the dictates of the soul, are 

' There are, we on dispoaed to think, HTanJ indkaiioiM in Scripture that the 
doctrioM which Cbiut deiind to tescb were put brth by him, doI in the langw^ 
•( atrict taitj (evea u he coDcrived it), but in that clothing which would mnt 
lurely coniry to hii h«uen the practical eueali^a of the doctrine— the impottant 
pait of die idea.— (Bee Boih'a *""■"". p. 113.) 
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appreciable in their fiiU streogth by the trained and nnrturod 
intelligence alone '. 

The rapid spread and generd reoeption c^ any religion may 
unqaestionably be aooepted aa proof ijiat it oontains some rital 
tiutli ; — it may be regarded also as an equally eertain proof 
that it contaiDB a kr^ admixture oS error, — of eirror, that is, 
cognieable and detectable by the high^ hnman minds ot the i^e. 
A peifeoUy pore faith would find too litUe preparation for it in die 
common mind and heart to admit of prompt reoepti(»t. The 
Gbrielian Religion wonld hardly hme spread as rapidly as it 
did, had it remained as pare as it came firom the lips of Jesua. ' 
It owes its BuccesB jvobably at least as mneh to the eomiptions 
whidi speedily raicnieted it, and to the errors which were early y 
incorporated with it as to the ingredient of pure and sublime 
truth which it contained. Its progress amoi^ the Jews was 
owing to the doctrine of tlte Meeaioh^p, which they errone- 
ously bdieved to be fulfilled in Jesus. Its rapid progress 
iunong the Fim;aDS was greatly attritnitable to iu metaphysical 
accretions and its heathen connpticHW. Had it retcuned its ori- 
ginal purity and simplicity — had it been kept &ee firom all extra- 
neous admixtures, a system of noble Theism and lofty morality 
as Chrtet delivered it, — where would it now haTe been ? Would 
it have reached our times as a substantive religion ? — Woold 
truth have floated down to UB without borrowing the wing» 
of error ? These ore interesting, though pur^y speculative, 
questions. 

One word inconoluraon. Let it not foe supposed that the coa- 
clusions sought to be established iu this boob have been arrived 
at eagerly, or without pain and reluctance. The pursuit of truth 
is easy to a man who has no human sympathies, whose vision 

' All who lisTe coiae much ioto contact with the minda of childreo or of the 
aoedncated cluaei, are fiilt; awaie ham ontitted to Ibeir mental condition are the 
mart inie, oMhoUc, and cmiipiiheiuive >ie<n of rriigioa, irhicfa I'M ire bald to be 
the true ODet,aikd how ewentutlj it u (a then to have a well-deliaed, poailira, aome- 
whaC dogiuatic, and above all a. divmelj-atteited and ^tii/utrUati^ creedj dertviiu it> 
unctioDi from without. Sucli aie beat dailt with bf tiiliei itanow, dedded, and 
andoubtiag uiindi. 
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is impiured by no fond parlialities, whose heart is torn by no 
divided allegiance. To liim the renunciation of error presents 
few difBcnlties; for the moment it is recognised as error, its 
charm ceases. Bat the case is very different with the Searcher 
whose affections are strong, whose associations are quick, 
whose hold upon the Past is chnging and tenacious. He may 
love Truth with an earnest and paramount devotion; hut he 
loves much else also. He loves errors, which were once the 
cherished convictions of bis soul. He loves dogmas which 
were once full of strength and beauty to his thoughts, though 
now perceived to be baseless or fallacious. He loves the 
Church where he worshipped in his happy childhood; where 
his friends and Ms family worship still ; where his gray-haired 
parents await the resurrection of the Just ; but where he can 
worship and await no more. He loves the simple old creed, 
which was the creed of his earlier and brighter days ; 
which is the creed of his wife and children still ; but which 
inquiry has compelled him to abandon. The Past and the 
Familiar have chains and talismans which hold him hack in his 
career, till every fresh step forward becomes an effort and an 
agony ; every fresh error discovered is a fresh bond snapped 
asunder; every new glimpse of Ught is like a fresh flood of 
p(dn poured in upon the soul. To such a man the pursuit of 
Truth is a daily martyrdom — how hard and bitter let the martyr 
tell. Shame to those who make it doubly so : honour to those 
who encounter it saddened, weeping, trembling, but unflinching 
still. " Illi in vos seeviant qui nesciunt cum quo lahore vertim 
invenietur; qui nesciunt cum quanta difficultate sanetur oculus 
interioris hominis."' 

To this martyrdom, however, we believe there is an end : for 
this unswerving integrity there is a rich and sure re- 
ward. Those who flinch from inquiry because they dread the 
possible conclusion ; who turn aside from the path as soon as 
they catch a glimpse of an unwelcome goal ; who hold their 
dearest hopes only on Ihe tenure of a closed eye and a repudia- 
' St. Auguatine. 
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ting mind, — will, sooner or later, have to encoQoter that inevi- 
table hour when doubt will no longer be silenced, and inquiry 
can no longer be put by ; vrhen the spectres of old misgivings 
wliicb have' been rudely repulsed and of questionings which 
have been sent empty away, will return " to haunt, to startle, 
to waylay;"— and will then find their faith cnimhling away 
at the moment of greatest need, not because it is false, but 
because they, half wilfully, half fearfully, grounded it on 
false foundations. But the man whose faith in God and fu- 
turity has survived an inquiry pursued with that "single eye" 
to which alone light is promised, has attained a serenity of soul 
possible only to the fearless and the just. For him the progress 
of Science is fraught with no dark possibilities of ruin; no 
dreaded discoveries lie in wait for him round the comer; for he 
is indebted for his short and simple creed, not to sheltering 
darkness, hut to conquered light. 
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CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 



CHAPTER I. 

V^ INSPlRATtON or THE SCRIPTURES. 

When an Inquirer, brought up in the popular Theology of Eng- 
land, questions his teachers as to the foundations and evidence of 
the doctrines he has imbibed, he is referred at once to the Bible as 
the source and proof of all ; " The Bible, and the Bible only, is 
the reUgion of Protestants." The Bible, he is told, is a sacred 
hook of supreme and unquestionable authority, being the produc- 
tion of writers directly inspired by Grod to teach us truth — being, 
in the ordinary phrase, The Word or God, This view of the 
Bible he finds to be universal among all religions sects, and 
nearly all religious teachers; all, at least, of whom, in this 
country, he is likely to hear. This belief in the In^iration of 
the Scriptures {®ta'snu<nia) is, indeed, stated with some slight 
variations, by modem Divines ; some affirming, that every state- 
ment and word was immediately dictated from on high : these 
are the advocates of Plenary, or Verbal Inspiration; others 
holding merely that the Scriptural writers were divinely in- 
formed and authorized Teachers of truth, and narrators of fact, 
thoroughly imbued with, and guided by, the Spirit of God, 
but that the words, the earthly form in which they clothed 
the ideas, were their own. These are the beUevers in the 
eaaeniial Inspiration of the Bible. 
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It is obvious that die above are only two modes of stating the 
same doctrine — a doctrine incapable of being defined or ex- 
pressed with philoBOpbical precision, from our ignomtice of the 
modus operandi of divine influences on the mind of man. Both 
propositions mean, if they have any distinct meaning at all, 
this affirmation : — that every statement of fact contained in the 
Scriptures is true, as being information communicated by the 
Holy Spirit — that every dogma of Religion, every idea of Duty, 
every conception of Deity, therein asserted, came from God, in 
the natural and unequivocal sense of that expresBion. That 
this IS the acknowledged and accepted doctrine of Christendom 
is proved by the cireumBtanee that all controversies among 
Christians turn upon the interpretation, not the authority, of the 
Scriptures ; insomuch that we constantly hear disputants make 
nse of this language : " Only show me sush or such a doctrine 
in the Bible, and I am silenced." — It is proved, too, by the 
pains taken, the humiliating subterfuges resorted to, by men of 
Science to show that their discoveries are not at variance with 
any text of Scripture.— It is proved, by the observation, so 
constantly forced upon us, of theologians who have been com- 
pelled to abandon the theory of Scriptural Inspiration, or to 
modify it into a negation, still retaining, as tenaciously as ever, 
the consequences and corollaries of the doctrine ; phrases which 
sprung out of it, and have no meaning apart from it ; and de- 
ductions which could flow from it alone. — It is proved, moreover, 
by the indiscriminate and peremptory manner in which texts are 
habitually quoted from every part of the Bible, to enforce a 
precept, to settle a doctrine, or to silence an antagonist. — It is 
proved, finally, by the infinite efforts made by commentators 
and divines to explain discrepancies and reconcile contradictions 
which, independently of this doctrine, could have no importance 
or significance whatever. 

This, accordingly, is the first doctrine for which our Inquirer 
demands evidence and proof It does not occur to him to 
doubt the correctness of bo prevalent a befief; he is only 
anxious to discover its genesis and its foundation. He im- 
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mediately perceives that the Sacred Scriptures consist of two 
separate eeriee of writings, wholly distinct in their character, 
chronology, and language — the one containing the sacred 
books of the Jews, the other those of the Christians. We will 
conimence with the former. 

Most of our readers who share the popular belief in the 
divine origin and authority of the Jewish Scriptures, would pro - 
bably be much perplexed when called upon to assign grounds 
to justify the conviction which they entertain from habit. All 
that they could discover may be classed under the following 
heads : — 

I. That these books were received as sacred, authoritative, 
and inspired Writings by the Jews themselves. 

II. That they repeatedly and habitually represent themselves 
as dictated by God, and containing Kis ipsissima verba. 

III. That their contents proclaim their origin and parentage, 
as displaying a purer morahty, a loftier religion, and altogether 
a holier tone, than the unassisted, uninspired human faculties 
could, at that period, have attained. 

IV. That the authority of the Writers, as directly commis- 
sioned from on High, was in many cases attested by miraculous 
powers, either of act or prophecy. 

V. That Christ and his Apostles decided their sacred cha- 
racter, by referring to them, quoting them, and assuming, or 
affirming them to be inspired. 

Let us examine each of these grounds separately. 

I. It is unquestionably true that the Jews received the He- 
brew Canon, or what we call the Old Testament, as a collection 
of divinely-inspired writings, and that Christians, on their 
authority, have generally adopted the same behef — Now, even 
if the Jews had held the same views of inspiration that now 
prevail, and attached the modem meaiung to the word ; even 
if they had known accurately who were the Authors of the 
sacred books, and on what authority such and such writings 
■were admitted into the Canon, and such others rejected; — we 
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do not see why their opinion Bbould be regarded as a sufficient 
guide and basis for ours ; especially when we remember that 
they rejeoted as an Impostor the very Prophet whom we oon- 
oeive to have been inspired beyond all otbers. What rational 
or consistent ground can we assign for disregarding the deci- 
sion of the Jews in the case of Jesus, and accepting it submis- 
sively in the case of Moses, David, and Isaiah 7 

But, on a closer examination, it is discovered that the Jews 
cannot tell us when, nor by whom, nor on what principle of 
selection, this collection of books was formed. All these ques- 
tions are matters of pure conjecture; and the ablest critics 
agree only in the opinion that no safe opinion can be pro- 
nounced. One ancient Jewish legend attributes the formation 
of the Canon to the Great Synt^gue, an imagined " company 
of Scribes," •ri/vayayv y^amtaTim, presided over by Ezra. — 
Another legend, equally destitute of authority, relates that the 
collection already existed, but had become much corrupted, 
and that Ezra was inspired for the purpose of correcting and 
puriiying it; — that is, was inspired for the purpose of ascer- 
taining, ehciting, and affirming the inspiration of his Prede- 
oessors. A third legend mentions Nehemiah as the Author of 
the Canon. The opinion of De Wette — probably the first 
authority on these subjects — an opinion founded on minute 
historical and critical investigations, is, that the different por- 
tions of the Old Testament were collected or brought into their 
present form, at various periods, and that the whole body of it 
" came gradually into existence, and, as it were, of itself and 
by force of custom and public use, acquired a sort of sanction." 
He conceives the Pentateuch to have been completed about the 
time of Josiah, the collection of Prophets soon after Nehemiah, 
and the devotional writings not till the age of the Maccabees'. 
His view of the grounds which led to the reception of the 
various books into the sacred Canon, is as follows : — " The 
writings attributed to Moses, David, and the Prophets, were 

U the Critical Stud; of the Old Teilament, ^^ Pukw,) i. 26-SE. 
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considered inspired on account of the personal character of 
their authors. But the other writings, which are in part 
anonymous, derive their title to inspiradon someUmes from 
their contents, and sometimes &om the cloud of antiquity 
which rests on them. Some of the writings which were com- 
posed after the exile — such, for example, as the Song of 
Solomon, Ecoleaiastes, and Daniel — were put on this hst on 
account of the ancient authors to whom they were ascribed ; — 
others — for example. Chronicles and Esther — on account of 
their contents ; and others again, as Ezra and Kehemiah, on 
account of the distinguished merit of their authors in restoring 
the Law and worship of God." ' 

Again : the books of the Hebrew Canon were cnstomBrily 
classed among the Jews into three several divisions — the 
Books of the Law, the Prophets, and the other sacred writings, 
or Hagiographa, as they are termed — and it is especially worthy 
of remark that Philo, Josephus, and all the Jewish authorities 
ascribed different degrees of impiraiion to each class, and 
moreover did not conceive sach inspiration to be exclusively 
confined to the Canonical writers, but to be shared, though in a 
scantier degree, by others; — Philo extending it even to the 
Greek trandators of the Old Testament; Josephus hinting that 
he was not wholly destitute of it himself; and both maintaining 
that even in tfieir day the gifts of prophecy and inspiration were 
not extinct, though limited to few ". The Talmudists held the 
same opinion ; and went so iar as to say that a man might de- 
rive a certain kind or degree of inspiration irom the study of 
the Law and^the Prophets. In the Gospel of John, xi. 51, we 
have an intimation that the High Priest had a kind of ex o_fficio 
inspiration or prophetic power. — It seems clear, therefore, that 
the Jews, on whose auUiority we accept the Old Testament as 

' De "VltMe, i. iQ. 

* De Vette, i. 89-43. A marked confirmatiDii af the idea of graduaUd inipln- 
tion is to be found in Numbers xii. 6-S. Humomdea (De Welte, ii. 361) diitin- 
gvishes eJcwn degrees of iiiBpiiatioD, beijdea that which was gmiled to Uosea. 
Abnrband (De Vette, i. 11) makes a simitar diatinetion. 
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inspired, attached a very different meaniiig to the "word from that 
in which out Theologians employ it; — in their conception 
it approaches (except in the case of Moses) much more nearly 
to llie divine afflatus which the Greeks attributed to their 
Poets. — "Between the Mosaic and the Prophetic Inspiration, 
the Jewish Church asserted such a difference as amounts to a 

diversity To Moses and to Moses alone — to Moses, 

in the recording, no less than in the receiving of the law — and 
to every part of the five books called the books of Moses, the 
Jewish Doctors of the generation before and coeval with the 
Apostles, assigned that unmodified and absolute Btoweua-Tia, 
which our divines, in words at least, attribute to the Canon 
collecliTely." ' The Samaritans, we know, carried this distinc- 
tion BO far that they received the Pentateuch alone as of divine 
authority, and did not believe the other books to be inspired at 
aU. 

It will then he readily conceded that the divine authority, or 
proper inspiration (using the word in our modem, plain, ordi- 
nary, theological sense), of a series of writings of which we 
know neither the date, nor the authors, nor the collectors, nor 
the principle of selection — cannot derive much support or pro- 
bability from the mere opinion of the Jews ; — especially when 
the same Jews did not confine the quahty of inspiration to 
these writings exclusively; — when a large section of them 
ascribed this attribute to five books only out of thirty-nine ; — 
and when they assigned to different portions of the collection 
different degrees of inspiration — an idea quite inconsistent 
with the modem one of iafallibility. — " In iniaJlibility there 
can be no degrees." ' 

II. The second ground tdleged for the popular belief in the 
Inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, appears to involve both a 

' Coleridgev CDnfeaBioni of an Bnquiting Spirit, p. 19, As I alukU have to 
lefer to thii eminent wliter more tKah once, I wish it to be botne in mind, tfaat 
though not always ■pecnlBtivel; onhodox, he was a dogmatic Chriatian, and an in- 
tolerant TrinitaiiaD; at least he alwa;* held the language of one. 

' Coleridge, p. 18. 
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confusion of reasoning, and a misconception of fact. The9e 
writings, I believe I am correct in atating, nowhere a£Bnn their 
own inspiration, divine origin, or infallible authority. They fre- 
quently, indeed, use the expressioDa, " Thus aaith Jehovah," 
and " The Word of the Lord came to Moses," &c., which seem 
to imply that in these instances they conaider themselves as 
recording the very words of the Moat High ; but they do not 
declare that they are as a whole dictated by God, nor even that 
in these inatancea they are enabled to record His worda with in- 
falhble accuracy. But even if these writings did contain the 
most solemn and explicit assertion of their own inspiration, that 
assertion ought not to have, and in the eye of reason could not 
have, any weight whatever, till that inspiration is proved from 
independent sources — after which it becomes superfluous. It 
is simply the testimony of a witness to himself, — a testimony 
which the falsest witness can bear as well aa the truest. To 
take for granted' the attributes of a writer from his own de- 
claration of those attributes, is, one would imagine, too coarse 
and too obvious a logical blunder not to he abandoned as soon 
as it is stated in plain language. Yet, in the singular work 
which I have already quoted — singular and sadly remarkable, 
as displajing the strange inconsistencies into which a craven 
terror of heresy (or the imputation of it) can betray even the 
acutest thinkers — Coleridge says first, " that he cannot find 
any such claim (to supernatural inspiration) made by the 
writers in question, explicitly or by imphcalion" (p. 16) ; — 
secondly, that where the passages asserting such a claim are sup- 
posed to be found, " the conclusion drawn from them involves 
obviously a petitio principii, namely, the supernatural dictation, 
word by word, of the book in which the aaaertion is found; for 
until thia is eatablished, the utmost such a text can prove is the 
current beUef of the Writer's age and country" (p. 17); — 
and, thirdly, that " whatever is refeiTed by the sacred penman 

' " If I bear witneis of inyBiilf, m; vitneat is not true" (i. e. ia oat to be re- 
gnrded), John T. 31. 
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to a direct commimication from God ; and wbenerer it ie re- 
corded that the subject of the history had atterted hinueif to 
have received this or that command, information, or assurance, 
ttota a superhuman intelligeuce ; or where the Writer, in his 
own person, and in the character of an historian, relates that 
the word of God came to Priest, Prophet, Chieftain, or other 
Individual ; / receive the game with Jail belief, and admit its 
inappellable authority " (p. 27). — What is this, hut to say, at 
p. 27, that he receiTes as " inappellable" that which, at p. 17, 
he declares to involve an obvious petitio prinoipii ? — that any 
self-asserted infallibility — any distinct affirmatioa of divine 
communication or command, however improbable, contradictory, 
or revolting — made in any one of a collection of books, " the 
dates, selectors, and compilers of which" he avers to be "un- 
known, or recorded by known fabulists" (p. 18), — must be 
received as of supreme authority, without question, and without 
appeal ? — What would such a reasoner as Coleridge think of 
such reasoning as this, on any other than a Sibllcal c[uestion ? 
III. The argument for the inspiration of the Old Testament 
Scriptures derived from the character of their contente, will 
bear no examination. It is true that many parte of them con- 
tain views of Duty, of God, and of Man's relation to Him, 
which are among the purest and loftiest that the human 
intellect can grasp ; — but it is no less true that other passages, 
at least as numerous and characteristic, depict feelings and 
opinions on these topics, as low, meagre, and unworthy, as ever 
took their rise in savage and uncultured minds. These pas- 
sages, as is well known, have long been the opprobrium of 
orthodoxy and the despair of Theologians; and so far are they 
&om being confirmatory of the doctrine of Scriptural inspira- 
tion, that nothing but the incottsiderate and absolute reception 
of this doctrine has withheld men from regarding and repre- 
Bcnting them in their true light. The contents of the Hebrew 
Canon as a whole, form the most fatal and convincing argu- 
ment against its inspiration as a whole. By the popular 
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creed as it now Btaods, the nobler portions are compelled to bear 
the mighty burden of the lower and leas worthy ; — and often 
sink under their weight. 

IV. The argument for the Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment Writers, drawn £;om the supposed miraculons or pro- 
phetic powers conferred upon the writers, admits of a very 
brief refutation. In the Jiret place, ae we do not know who 
the Writers were, nor at what date the hooks were written, we 
cannot possibly decide whether they were endowed with any 
such powers, or not, — Secondly, as the only evidence we have 
for the reality of the miracles rests upon the divine authority, 
and consequent unfailing accuracy, of the books in which they 
are recorded, they cannot, without a violation of all principles of 
reasoning, be adduced to prove that authority and accuracy. — 
Thirdly, in those days, aa is well known, superhuman powers 
were not supposed to be confined to the direct and infallible 
organs of the divine commands, nor necessarily to imply the 
possession of the delegated authority of God; — as we learn 
&om the Magicians of Pharaoh, who could perform many, 
though not all, of the miracles of Moses; — &om the case of 
Aaron, who, though miraculously gifted, and God's chosen 
High Priest, yet helped the Israelites to desert Jehovah, and 
bow dowD before the Golden Calf; — and from the history of 
Balaam, who, though in daily communication with God, and 
specially inspired by Him, yet accepted a bribe from His 
enemies to curse His people, and pertinaciously endeavoured 
to perform his part of the contract. — AaA,JinaUy, as the dog- 
matic value of prophecy depends on our being able to ascer- 
tain the date at which it was uttered, and the precise events 
which it was intended to predict, and the impossibility of fore- 
Beeing such events hy mere human sagacity, and, moreover, upon 
the original language in which the prophecy was uttered not 
having been altered hy any subsequent recorder or tranecriber 
to match the fulfilment more exactly ; — and as, in the case of 
the prophetical books of the Hebrew Canon (as will be seen in 
a subsequent chapter), great doubt rests upon almost all these 
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points ; and as, moreover, for one prediction which was justi- 
fied, it is easy to point to two which were falsified, by the event ; 
— the prophecies, even if occasionally fulfilled, can, assuredly, 
in the present stage of our inquiry, afford us no adequate 
foundation on which to build the inspiration of the library 
(for such it is) of which they form a part. 

V. But the great majority of Christians would, if questioned, 
rest their belief in the Inspiration of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, upon the supposed sanction or affirmation of this view by 
Christ and his Apostles. — Now, as Coleridge has well ai^ed in 
a passage already cited, until we know that the words of Christ 
conveying this doctrine have been faithfully recorded, so that we 
are actually in possession of his view — and that the apostolic 
writings conveying this doctrine were the production of inspired 
men — " the utmost such tests can prove is the current belief 
of the Writer's age and country concerning the character of 
the books then called the Scriptures." — ^The inspiration of the 
Old Testament, in this point of view, therefore, rests upon the 
inspiration of the New — a matter to be presently considered. 
But let us here ascertain what is the actual amount of divine 
authority attributed to the Old, by the writers of the New 
Testament 

It ia unquestionable that these Scriptures are constantly 
referred to and quoted, by the Apostles and Evangelists, as 
authentic and veracious histories. It is unquestionable, also, 
that the prophetical writings were considered by them to he 
prophecies — to contain predictions of future events, and 
especially of events relating to Christ. They received them 
submissively; but misquoted, misunderstood, and misapplied 
them, as will hereafter he shown. — Further; however incor- 
rectly we may believe the words of Christ to have been re- 
ported, his references to the Scriptures are too numerous, too 
oonsistent, and too probable, not to bring us to the conclu- 
sion that he quoted them as having, and deserving to have, 
unquestioned authority over the Jewish mind. On this point, 
however, the opinions of Christ, as recorded in the Gospel, 
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present remarkable discrepancies, and even contradictions. 
On the one hand, we read of his saying, " Think not that 
I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
Heaven and Earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the Law, till all be fulfilled.'" He quotes the 
Decalogue as "from God;" and he says that "God apake to 
Moses."' It is true that he nowhere afSims the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, but he quotes the prophecies, and even is said to 
represent them as prophesying of him^ He quotes the Psalms 
controversiaUy, to put down antagonists, and adds the remark, 
"the Scripture cannot be broken."* He is represented as de- 
claring once positively, and once incidentally', that "Moses 
wrote of him."* 

On the other hand, he contradicted Moses, and abrogated 
his ordinances in an authoritative and peremptory manner, which 
precludes the idea that he supposed himself deahng with the 
direct commands of God'. This is done in many points 
specified in Matth. v. 34-44 ; — in the case of divorce, in the 
most positive and naked manner (Matth. v. 31, 32; xix. 8. 
Luke xvi. 18. Mark x. 4-12); — in the case of the woman 
taken in adultery, who would have been punished with a 
cruel death by the Mosaic law, but whom Jesus dismissed 
with — " Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no more " 
(John viii. 5—11); — in the case of clean and unclean meats, 

' Matth. T. 17, 18. Lnke ivi. 17, 

" Matth. IT. 4-6; iiii. SI. Mark vii. 9-13; lii. 26. 

' Matlb. IT. T; niT. IE. Luke ir. 17-21; iiiv. 27. 

* John X. SG. 

' Jokn T. 48. Luke hit. 44. 

* It uenu more than doubtful whether anj passages in the Fentatenck am biily 
be canridered as baring reference to Christ. But passing aver this, if it sball ap. 
pear that what we now call "the Booki of Moses" were not written by Moses, it 
will follow, either that Cbrin referred to Mosaie writings whieh we do not poraeaa; 
or that, like the contemporary Jews and modem Christians, he errooeonsly »Hribed 
to Moses books which Moses did not write. 

■* "Ye have heard that it has been said of old time;" — " Moies, for the hardness 
of jour hearts, suffered yon to put away yout wives," &c., &c. 
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as to which the MoBaio law ie ligorons in the extreme, but 
which Chiiet puts aside as trivial, affinning that unclean 
meats cannot defile a man, though Moses declared that it 
"made them abominable." (Mattb. xv. 11; Mark vii. 15.) 
Christ erett supersedes in the same manner one of the com- 
mands of the Decalogue^ that as to the obserrance of the 
Sabbath, his views and teaching as to which no ingenuity can 
reconcile with the Mosaic law'. 

Finally, we have the assertion in Paul's Second Epistle to 
Timothy (iii. 16), which, though certainly translatable two 
ways', either affirma the inspiration of the Hebrew Ganon as 
a whole, or asgumes the iBspiration of certain portions of it. — 
On the whole, there can, I think, be little doubt that Oluist and 
his Apostles received the Jewish Scriptures, as they then were, 
as sacred and authoritative. But till their divine authority is 
established, it is evident that this, ihe^fifth, ground for behov- 
ing the inspiration of the Old Testament metres in the^rA^, 
i.e., the belief of the Jews. 

So far, then, it appears that the only evidence for the Inspira- 
tion of the Hebrew Canon is the feet that the Jews believed in 
it. — But we know that they also believed in the inspiration of 
other writings; — that their meaning of the word " Inspiration" 
differed essentially from that which now prevails ; — that their 
theocratic polity had so interwoven itself with all their ideas, 
and modified their whole mode of thinking, that almost every 
mental su^estion, and every act of power, was referred by 

' See thin whole quMtlon most ably treated in the nolea to Nortoii, OenuineacM 
of the (iioBpels, li. g T. 

' The Engliih, Dutch, and other •eniona render it, " Alt Scriptnie is given by 
inapirfttinn of Qod, and ia profitable foi teaching," &c., &c {an ohTiouil; iaconect 
rendering, nnleia it can be ahown that ytafn i> alwayi lued by Paolin reference to 
tbe Sacred Jewish Canon oicluaiTely). The Vulgate, Lnther, Calmet, the Spaoiah 
and Anbic versioiu, and laoBt of the Fathers, translate il thus: " AH divinely in- 
ipired writing! are also profitable for teacliing," Ac. This la little more than a 
truism. Bot Paul probably meant, " Do not despise the Old lestamcnt, because jou 
have the Bjocit ; tines jiou jbruiv il wm impirtd, yon ought to be able to make it 
profitable," &c. 
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them directly to a BUperhumau origin". — "If" (says Mr. Cole- 
ridge) " we take into account the habit, uniTeraal with the 
Hebrew Doctors, of referring all excellent or extraordinary 
things to the Great First Cause, without mention of tlie proxi- 
mate and instrumental causes — a striking illuBlration of which 
may be obtained by comparing the narratives of the same event 
in the Psabus and the Historical Books; — and if we further 
reflect that the distinction of the Providential and the Miracu- 
lous did not enter into their forms of thinking — at all events 
not into their mode of conveying their thoughts ; — the language 
of the Jews respecting the Hagiographa will be found to differ 
little, if at all, from that of religious persons among ouraelves, 
when speaking of an author abounding in gifts, stirred up hy 
the Holy Spirit, wridng under the influence of special grace, 
and the like,'" — We know, moreover, that the Mahometans 
believe in the direct inspiration of the Koran as firmly as ever 
did the Hebrews in that of their sacred books; and that in 
matters of such mighty import the Jielief of a special nation 
can be no safe nor adequate foundation for our own. — The 
result of this investigation, therefore, is, that the popular doc- 
trine of the inspiration, divine origin, and consequent unim- 
peachable accuracy and infallible authority of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, re»ts on no foundation whatever — unless it 
shall suhsequentiy appear that Christ and his Aposties affirmed 
it, and had means of knowing it and judging of it, superior 
to and independent of those possessed by the Jews of their 
time. 

I have purposely abstained in this plaoe from noticing those 
considerations which direcUy negative the doctrine in question; 
both because many of these will be more suitably introduced 
in subsequent chapters, and because, if a doctrine is shown to 
be without foundation or «»proved, disproof is superfluous. — 
In conclusion, let ua carefiilly note that this inquiry has related 
solely to the divine origin and infallible authority of the 

' Da Watte, i. 39. ' Letlen on Inipiration, p. 21. 
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Sacred Writingt, and is entirely distinct from the question as 
to the substaDtitd truth of the narrative and the correctness of 
tiie doctrine they contain — a question to be decided by a 
different method of inquiry. Though wholly nninepired, they 
may transinit narratives, faithful in the main, of God's dealings 
vith man, and may be records of a real and authentic revela- 
tion. — All we have yet made out is this : that the mere fact of 
finding any statement or dogma in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
no sufficient proof or adequate warranty that it came from 
God. 

It is not easy to discover the grounds on which the popular 
belief in the inspiralioD, or divine origin, of the New Testament 
Canon, as a whole, is based. Probably, when analysed, they 
will be found to be the following. 

I. That the Canonical Books were selected from the un- 
canonical or apocryphal, by the early Christian Fathers, who 
must be supposed to have had ample means of judging; and 
that the inspiration of these writings is affirmed by them. 

II. That it is natural to imagine that God, in sending into 
the World a Revelation intended for all times and all lands, 
should provide for its faithful record and transmission by 
inspiring the transmitters and recorders. 

III. That the Apostles, whose unquestioned writings form a 
large portion of the Canon, distinctly affirm their own inspira- 
iion ; and that this inspiration was distinctly promised them by 
Christ. 

IV. That the Contents of the New Testament are their own 
credentials, and by their sublime tone and character, proclaim 
their superhuman origin. 

V. That the inspiration of most of the writers may be con- 
sidered as attested by the miracles they wrought, or had the 
power of working. 

I. The writings which compose the volume called by us the 
New Testament, had assumed their present collective form. 
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and were generally received throughout the ChristiMi Churches, 
about the end of the second century. They were selected out 
of a number of others; but by whom they were selected, or 
what principle guided the selection, history leaves in doubt. 
We have reason to believe that in several instances, writings 
were selected or rejected, not from a consideration of the 
external or traditional evidence of their genuineness or anti- 
quity, but from the supposed heresy or orthodoxy of the 
doctrines they contained. We find, moreover, that the early 
Fathers disagreed among themselves in their estimate of the 
genuineness and authority of many of the books' ; that some 
of them received books which we exclude, and excluded others 
which we admit; — while we have good reason to believe that 
some of the rejected writings, as the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
and that for the Egyptians, and the Epistles of Clement and 
Barnabas, have at least as much title to be placed in the sacred 
Canon as some already there — the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
those of Peter and Jode, for example. 

It is true that several of the Christian Fathers who lived 
about the end of the second century, as Ireufeus, TertuUian, 
and Clement of Alexandria, distinctly affirm the inspiration of 
the Sacred Writings, as those writings were received, and as 
that word was understood, by them'. But we find that they 
were in the habit of referring to and quoting indiscriminately 
the Apocryphal, as well as the Canonical Scriptures. Instances 
of this kind occur in Clement of Rome {a.d. 100), Clement of 
Alexandria (a.d. 200), and, according to Jerome, in Ignatius 
also, who hved about a.d, 107'. Their testimony, therefore, if 
valid to prove the inspiration of the Canonical Scnptures, 

• ' See the celebrated account of the Canon given by Eueebini, where five of our 
epiilles ue " diapnted;" — the ApocalypM, which we receWe, is by many considered 
"Bpnriona;" and the (Joapel of the Hebrews, which we tejeet, is stated to have 
been by many, especially of tho Palesliniao Christians, placed among the " ac- 
knowledged writings." De Wette, I 78. 

' De Wette, i. 63-66. ' Ibid. p. Si, Sic. 
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proves the in^iratJon of the rejected ScriptareB likeviae ; and 
by necessary sequence, piDves the error and inoompetonoy of 
the compilers of the Canon, who rejected them. No one, 
however, well acquainted with the writings of the Fathers, will 
be of opinion that their judgment in these matters, or in any 
matters, ought to guide our own*. 

II. The second argument certainly oanies with it, at first 
raght, an appearance of much weight; and is we believe with 
most minds, however unconsciously, the argument which (as 
Paley expresses it) " does the business." The idea of Gospel 
inspiration is received, not &om any proof that it it so, bat 
from an opinion, or feeling, that it ought to he so. The doc- 
trine arose, not because it was proveable, hut because it was 
wanted. Divines can produce no stronger reason for believ- 
ing in the inspiration of the Gospel narratives, than their 
own opinion that it is not likely God should have left so im- 
portant a series of facts to the ordinary chances of History. 
But on a little reflection it will be obvious that we have no 
ground whatever for presuming that God will act in this or 
in that manner under any given circumstances, beyond what 
previous analogies may famish ; and in this case no analoga 
exist. We cannot even form a probable guess a priori of TTia 
mode of operation ; — but we find that generally, and indeed in 
all cases of which we have any certain knowledge. He leavra 
things to the ordinary action of natural laws; — and if, there- 
fore, it is "natural" to presume anything at all in this instance, 
that presumption should be that God did not inspire the New 
Testament writers, but left them to convey what they saw, 
heard, or believed, as their intellectual powers and moral 
qualities enabled them. 

The Gospels, as professed records of Christ's deeds and 
words, will be allowed to form the most important portion of 
the New Testament Collection. — Now, the idea of God having 
,y Isaac Tttjlot, poaiim — for an eiporition of -what 



theie Father* ayidd wiit« and bcdiere. 
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iDBpired four different men to vrite a history of the samo 
traQsactioDB — or rather of many different men baying under- 
taken to write such a history, of whom God inspired y»ar only 
to write correctly, leaving the others to their own unaided 
resources, and giving us no test by which to distinguish 
the inspired from the uninspired — certainly appears self-con- 
iuting, and anything but " natural." If the accounts of the 
same transactions agree, where was the necessity for more than 
one ? If Aey differ (as they notoriously do), it is certain that 
only one can be inspired; — and which is that one ? In all 
other religions claiming a divine origin, this incongruity is 
avoided. 

Further, the Gospels nowhere affirm, or even intimate, their 
own inspiration', — a claim to credence, which, had they pos- 
sessed it, they assuredly would not have failed to put forth. 
Luke, it is clear from his exordium, had no notion of his own 
inspiration, but founds his title to take his place among the 
annahats, and to be hstened to as at least equally competent 
with any of his competitors, on his having been from the first 
cognizant of the transactions he was about to relate. Nor do 
the Apostolio writings bear any such testimony to them ; nor 
could they well do so, having (with the exception of the 
Epistles of John) been composed previous to them. 

III. When we come to the consideration of the Apostolic 
"writings, the case is different There are, scattered through 
these, apparent claims to superhuman guidance and teaching, 
though not any direct assertion of inspiration. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, that none of these occur" in the writings of 
any of the Apostles who were contemporary with Jesus, and 
who attended his ministry ; — in whom, if in any, might in- 
spiration be expected ; to whom, if to any, was inspiration 
promised. It is true that we find in John much dogmatio 

■ Dr. Arnold, Chriitian Life, &c., p. *87,— "1 mnBt acknowledge that the 
Scriptural oatrativeB do not claim this inspiia^on for ihemaelTei." Coleridge, 
ConfeuioaB, &c., p. Ifl, — "I cannot find any Bnch clum made by these writei's 
either eiplicillj or by implicalioii,' 
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asaertioD of being the sole teacher of trnth, and nmoh dentia- 
oiation of all who did not listen eabmissively to him ; but 
neither in hie epistles nor in those of Peter, James, nor Jade, 
do ve find any claim to special knowledge of truth, or guarantee 
£rom error by direct spiritual aid. — ^All assertions of inspiration, 
are, we believe, confined to the epistles of Paul, and may 
be found in 1 Cor. ii. 10-16. Gal. i. 11, 12. 1 Thees. iv. 8. 
1 Tim. ii. 7. 

Now, on these passages, we have to remark, Jirst, that 
"having the Holy Spirit," in the parlance of that day, by no 
means implied our modem idea of inspiration, or anything 
approaching to it ; for Paul often affirms that it was given to 
many, nay, to most, of the believerB, and in different degrees^. 
Moreover, it is probable that a man who believed he was in- 

.'' spired by God would have been more dogmatlo and less argu- 
mentative. He would scarcely have run the risk of weakening 

\ his revelation by a presumptuous endeavour to prove it; still 
less by adducing in its behalf arguments which are often fur 

. from being irreftagable. 

Secondly. In two or three passages he makes a marked dis- 
tinction between what he delivers as his own opinion, and 
what he speaks by authority: — "The Lord says, not I;"- — 
" I, not the Lord ; " — " This I give by permission, not com- 
mandment," &c., &c. Hence Dr. Arnold infers', that we are 
to consider Paul as speaking from inspiration wherever he does 
not warn us that he "speaks as a man." But unfortunately 
for this argument, the Apostle expressly declares himself to be 
" speaking by the word of the Ixird," in at least one case where 
he is mauifestly and admittedly in error, viz. in 1 Thess. iv. 15; 
of which we shall speak further in the following chapter. 

Thirdly. The Apostles, all of whom are supposed to be alike 
inspired, differed among themselves, contradicted, depreciated, 
and "withstood" one another*. 
' 1 Cor. zii. 8; and liv. pasrim. 
' Chiistian Coune tnA Clunicter, p. 488-B. 

' Qal. iL 11-14. 2 Pet. iii, 16. A«U ly. 6-39. ■ Compare Rom. iii., and Qal. 
ii. and iii., witb Jomu il 
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Fourthly. As we showed before in the case of the Old Tes- 
tament writers, the Apostles' assertion of their own inspiration, 
oven were it ten times more clear and explicit than it is, being 
their testimony to themselves, could have no weight or validity 
as evidence. 

But, it will be urged, the Gospels record that Christ pro- 
mised inspiration to his apostles. — In the first place, Paul was 
not included in this promise. In the next place, we have 
abready seen that the divine origin of these books is a doctrine 
for which no ground can be shown ; and their correctness, as 
records of Christ's words, is still to be established. When, 
however, we shall have clearly made out that the words pro- 
mising inspiration were really uttered hy Christ, and meant 
■what we interpret them to mean, we shall have brought our- 
selves into the singular and embarrassing position of maintun- 
ing that Christ promised them that which in result they did 
not possess ; since there can be no degrees of inspiration, in 
the ordinary and dogmatic sense of the word ; and since the 
Apostles clearly were not altogether inspired, inasmuch as 
they fell into mistakes', disputed, and disagreed among them- 
selves. 

The only one of the New Testament writings which contains 
a clear affirmation of its own inspiration, is the one which in 
all ages has been regarded as of the most douhtlul authenticity 
— viz. the Apocalypse. It was rejected by many of the earliest 
Christian authorities. It is rejected by most of the ablest 
Biblical critics of lo-day. Luther, in the preface to his trans- 
lation, inserted a protest against the Inspiration of the Apoca- 
lypse, which protest he solemnly charged every one to prefix, 
who chose to publish the translation. In this protest, one of 
his chief grounds for the rejection is, the suspicious fact that 
this writer alone blazons forth his own inspiration. 

IV. The common impression seems to be that the contents 
of the New Testament are their own credentials — that their 

' The em 
the Apoitles. 
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eaperhamaD excellence attests their divine origin. — This may 
be perfectly true in substance without affecting the present 
question ; since it is evident that the excellence of particular 
passages, or oven of the great mass of passages, in a book, can 
prove nothing for the divine origin of the whole — unless it 
can be shown that all the portions of it are indissolubly con- 
nected. — This or that portion of its contents may attest by its 
nature that this or that special portion came from Ood, but not 
that the book itself, including everything in it, had a divine 
source. — A truth, or a doctrine, may be divinely revealed, but 
humanly recorded, or transmitted by tradition; and may be 
mised up with other things that are erroneous : else ihe 
passages of scriptural truth contained in a modem sermon 
would prove the whole sermon inspired and iniallible. 

V. The argument for Inspiration, drawn from the miraculous 
gifts of the alleged recipients of inspiration — a matter to which 
we shall refer when treating of miracles — is thus conclusively 
met by a recent author: "Shall we say that miracles are an 
evidence of inspiration in the person who performs them ? 
And must wo accept as infallible every combination of ideas 
which may exist in his mind ? If we look at this ques- 
tion abstractedly, it is not easy to perceive the necessary 
connection between superhuman power and superhuman wis- 
dom And when we look more closely to 

the fact, did not the minds of the Apostles retain some errors, 
long after they had been gifted with supernatural power? Did 
they not believe in demons occupying the bodies of men and 
swine ? Did they not expect Christ to assume a worldly sway? 
Did not their master strongly rebuke the moral notions and 
feehngs of two of them, who were for calling down fire from 
Heaven on an offending village ? It is often said that where a 
man's asseveration of his infallibility is combined with the 
support of miracles, his inspiration is satisfactorily proved; 
and this statement is made on the assumption that God would 
never confer supernatural power on one who could be guilty of 
a falsehood. What then are we to say respecting Judas and 
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Peter, both of whom had been famished with the gifts of 
miracle, and employed them duringf a mission planned by 
Christ, and of whom, nevertheless, one became the traitor of 
the garden, and the other uttered against his Lord three false- 
hoods in one hour ? " ' 

So far, then, our inquiry has brought us to this negative 
oonolusion : that we can discover no ground for believing 
t^at the Scriptures — i.e. either the Hebrew or the Christian 
Canonical Writings — are inspired, taking that word in its 
ordinary acceptation — viz. that they " came from God;" were 
dictated or suggested hyHim; were supematurally preserved 
from error, both as to fact and doctrine ; and mast therefore be 
received in all their parts as authoritative and infallible. This 
conclusion is perfectly compatible with the belief that they 
contain a human record, and, in substance, a faithful record, 
of a divine revelation — a human history, and, in the main, 
a true history, of the dealings of God with man. But they 
have become to as, by this conclusion, records, not revelations ; 
— histories to be investigated hke other histories ; — documents 
of which the date, the authorship, the genuineness, the accuracy 
of the text, are to be ascertained by the same principles of 
investigation as we apply to other documents. In a word, we 
are to examine them and regard them, not as the Mahometans 
regard the Koran, but as Niebuhr regarded Livy, and aa 
Arnold regarded Thucydides — documents out of which the 
good, the, true, the sound, is to be educed. 

' Ralionsle of Keltgioua Inquiry, p. 30. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MODERN MODIFICATIONS OP THE DOCTEINE OF INSPIRATION. 

The question examiQed in the last chapter was not " Do the 
sacred vritings contain the words of inspired tmth ? " but, 
" Are the writings themselves so inspired as to contain nothing 
else ? Are they Bupematurally guaranteed from error ? " It 
is clear that these questions are perfectly distinct. God may 
send an inspired message to man, but it does not necesBarily 
follow that the record or tradition of that message is inspired 
also. 

We must here make a remark, which, if care&lly borne in 
mind through the discussion, vill save much misapprehension 
and much misrepresentation. The word Inspiration is used, 
and may, so far as etymology is conoemed, be fairly used, in 
two very different senses. It may be used to signify that eleva- 
tion of all the spiritual faculties by the action of God upon the 
heart, which ia shared by all devout minds, though in different 
degrees, and which is consistent with infinite error. This is the 
sense in which it appears to have been used by both the Jews 
and Pagans of old. This is the sense in which it is now used 
by those who, abandoning the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration 
as ordinarily held, are yet unwilhng to renounce the use of a 
word defensible in itself, and hallowed to them by old asso- 
ciations. Or it may be used to signi^ that direct revelation, 
or infusion of ideas and information into the understanding of 
man by the Spirit of God, which involves and imphes infalhble 
correctness. This is the sense in which the word is now used 
in the ordinary parlance of Christians, whenever the doctrine of 
Biblical Inspiration is spoken of; — and it is clear that in this 
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signification only can it possess any dogmatic value, i.e. can 
form the basis of dogmas which are to be received aa authori- 
tative, because taught in or fairly dedaced from the Scriptures. 
It is only by establishing this sense of Uie word aa the correct 
one, that divines are intltled to speak of the Bible, or to use it 
in controversy, as the " Word of God." To establish the doc- 
trine of "Biblical Inspiration," by u$ing the word in the Jirst 
sense, and then to employ that doctrine, using the word in its 
second seme, is an unworthy shift, common among theologians 
as disingenuous as shallow. 

Now we entirely subscribe to the idea involved in the first, 
and what we will call the poetical, sense of the word Inspiration ; 
but we object to the use of the word, because it is sure to be 
understood by the world of Headers in the second and verna- 
cular sense ; and confusion and fallacy must be the inevitable 
result. 

The ordinary theory of inspiration prevalent throughout 
Christendom — viz., that every statement of faot contained in 
the Scriptures is true ; that every view of duty, every idea of 
God, therein asserted, " came firom Ood," in the ordinary and 
unequivocal sense of that expression, i.e., was directly and 
supematurally taught by Ood to the man who is said to 
have received the communication — we have discovered to be 
groundless, and we believe to be untenable. Though still the 
ostensible doctrine, and the basis on which some of the most 
difilcnlt portions of the popular theology are reared, it baa, how- 
ever, been found so indefensible by acute reasoners and honest 
divines, that — unwilling to abandon it, yet unable to retain it^ 
they have modified and subtilized it into every shade and variety 
of meaning — and no-meaning. We propose, in this chfipter, 
to examine one or two of the most plausible modifications which 
have been suggested ; to show that they are all as untenable as 
the original one ; and that, in fact, any modification of the doc- 
trine amounts to a denial of it " It is, indeed," says Coleridge, 
" the peculiar character of this doctrine, that you cannot diminish 
or quali^, but you reverse it." 
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Two of the most remarkable men of our times, Coleridge and 
Arnold — one the most subtle thinker, the other the most honest 
theologian of the age — have, while admitting the untenableness 
of the common theory of Inspiration, left us a statement of that 
which their own minds substituted for it, and which, in our 
opinion, is equivalent to a negation of it. The attempt, though 
made in the one case witli great fitimess, and in the other with 
great acuteness, thus at once to affirm and deny a proposition, 
has naturally communicated a vagueness and inconslBtency to 
their language, which makes it very difGcult to grasp their 
meaning with precision. We will, however, quote their own 
words. 

Dr. Arnold writes thus ' : — " Most truly do I believe the 
Scriptures to be inspired ; the proofs of their inspiration grow 
with the study of them. The Scriptural narratives are not only 
about divine things, but are themselves divinely framed and 
superintended. I cannot conceive my conviction of this truth 
being otherwise than sure." (Here, surely, is as distinct an 
affirmation of the popular doctrine as could be desired.) He 
continues : — " Consider the Epistles of the blessed Apostle Paul, 
who had the Spirit of God so abundantly that never, we may 
suppose, did any merely human being enjoy a larger share of it. 
Endowed with the Spirit as a Christian, and daily receiving 
grace more largely as he became more and more ripe for glory, 
.... favoured also with an abundance of revelations disclosing 
to him things ineffable and inconceivable — are not his writings 
most truly to be called inspired ? Can we doubt that in what 
he has told us of things not seen, or not seen as yet .... 
he spoke what he had heard firom God; and that to reiiise to 
believe his testimony is really to disbelieve God ? " Can any 
statement of the popular doctrine be more decided or unshrinldng 
than this ? Yet he immediately afterwards says, in reference to 
one of St. Paul's most certain and often-repeated statements 
{regarding the approaching end of the world), "we may safely 

' ChriBtian Course and Chniacler, p. i86-le0. 
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and reverently say that St. Paul, in this inetaitce, entertained 
and expressed a belief whioh the event did not justify." ' Now 
put these statements together, and we shall see that Dr. Arnold 
affirms, as a matter not to be donbted by any reasonable mind, 
that when St. Paul speaks of certain things (of God, of Christ, 
and of the last day) ', he is tilling us what he heard li'om God, 
and that to doubt him is to disbelieve God; yet, when he is 
speaking of other things {one of these things being that very 
" last great day " of which he had " heard from God " ) 
he may safely be admitted to be mistaken. What is this but to 
say, not only that portions of the Scripture are from God, and 
other portions are from man — that some ports are inspired, and 
others are not — hut that, of the very same letter by the very 
same Apostle, some portions are inspired, and others are not — 
and that Dr. Arnold and every man must judge for himself 
which are which~-~m\iSt separate by his own skill the divine 
from the human assertions in the Bible ? Now a hook cannot, 
in any decent or intelligible sense, he said to be inspired, or 
carry with it the authority of being — scarcely even of contain- 
ing — God's word, if only portions come from Him, and there 
exists no plain and in&llible sign to indicate which these por- 
tions are — if the same writer, in the same tone, may give us in 
one verse a revelation from the Most High, and in the next a 
blunder of his own. How can we be certain that the very texts 
upon which we most rest our views, our doctrines, our hopes', 

' It u psrtiinilarly worthy of remark (and Keaa to hate been moat unacconntably 
and entirely overlooktd by Dr. Arnold throughout his ugument), that, in the asser- 
tion of this erroneovi* belief, St. Paul expressly declarei hinuelf to be speaking " by 
tha Word of the Lord."— 1 Thess. it. 15. 

* His preciie words an these: — "Can any reasonable mind doubt that in what 
be haa told ns of . ... Him who pie-e^sled in the form of God before he wax 
muiifegted in the fonn of man — of that great day when we shall arise UQcormptible, 
and meet our Lord in the air — he apoke what he had heard from God," &c., &c. 
Notes, p. 488, 

> It is certain that many of the earlf Christians, readers of St. Paul's epistles, 
liii^ rest many of their hopes, and mnch of the courage which carried them through 
martyrdom, on the erroneous notions as to the immediate coming of Christ, conveyed 
in luch texts as 1 Thesi. ir. IS, and then generally preralent. 
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me not the hninan and uninspired portion? Wkat can be 
the meaning or nature of an inspiration to teach Truth, 
which does not guarantee its recipient from teadinff error? 
Yet Dr. Arnold t«Ils us that " the Scriptures are not only 
inspired, but divinely iramed and superintended!" 

Dr. Arnold then proceeds to give his sanction to what we 
muBt oonsideF as the singular fallacy contained in the Jewish 
notion, about different decreet of intpiration *. " It is an 
unwarrantable interpretation of the word," he thinks, " to 
mean by an inspired work, a work to which Qod has communi- 
cated his own perfections, so that the slightest error or defect of 

any kind in it is inconceivable Surely many of our words 

and many of our actions are spoken and done by the inspira- 
tion of God's spirit, without whom we can do nothing accept- 
able to Qod. Yet does the Holy Spirit so inspire us as to 
communicate to us his own perfections ? Are our best words 
or works utterly free from error or from sin ? All inspiration 
does not then destroy the human and fallible part in the nature 
which it inspires; it does not change man into God. — With 
one man, indeed, it was otherwise ; but He was botli God and 
man. To Him the Spirit was given without measure ; and as 
his life was without sin, so his words were vrithout error. But 
to all others the Spirit has been given by measure ; in almost 
infinitely different measure it is true ; — the difference between 
the inspiration of the common and perhaps unworthy Christian 
who merely said that " Jesus was the Lord," and that of 
Moses, or St. Paul, or St. John, is almost to our eyes beyond 
measuring. Still the position remains that the highest degree 
of inspiration given to man has still suffered to exist along 
with it a portion of human fallibility and corruption." 

Now if Dr. Arnold chooses to assume, as he appears to do, 
that every man who acknowledges Jesus to be the Christ, is 
inspired, after a fashion, and means, by the above passage, 
simply to aflBrm that Paul and John were inspired, just as all 
great and good minds are inspired, only in a superior degree, 
' Sou*, p. 483, 187. 
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propoitioDed to their superior greatness and goodness — then 
neither we, nor any one, will think it worth while to differ with 
him. But then to ghde, as he does, into the ordinary and 
vernacular use of the word inspiration, is a misuse of lan- 
guage, and involves the deception and logical iallacj, against 
which we have already warned our readers, of obtaining assent 
to a doctrine hy employing a word in its philosophical or 
etymological sense, and then applying that assent to a doctrine 
involving the use of the word in its vernacular sense. A 
statement or dogma came from God, oi it did not. If It came 
from God, it must be infallible; — if it did not, it must be 
fallible, and may be false. It cannot be both at the same time. 
We cannot conceive of a statement coming from, God in dif- 
ferent degrees — being a little inspired by Him — being more or 
less inspired by Him. Unquestionably He has given to men 
different degrees of insight into truth, by giving them different 
degrees of capacity, and placing them in circumstances favour- 
able in different degrees to the development of those capacities; 
but by the inspiration of a book or proposition we mean some- 
thing very distinct from this ; and to fritter away the popular 
doctrine to this, is tantamount to a direct negation of it, and 
should not be disguised by subtilties of language. 

Coleridge's view of Biblical Inspiration is almost as difScuU 
to comprehend as Dr. Arnold's, for though his reasoning is 
more exact, his contradictions seem to us as irreconcilable. 
His denial of the doctrine of plenary inspiration is as direct as 
can be expressed in langui^e. " The doctrine of the Jewish 
Cabbahsts," says he', "will be found to contain the only intel- 
ligible and consistent idea of that plenary inspiration which 
later Divines extend to all the canonical books ; as thus : — 
' The Pentateuch ia but one word, even the Word of God ; 
and the letters and articulate sounds by which this Word is 
communicated to our human apprehensions, are hkewise di- 
vinely communicated.' Now for 'Pentateuch,' substitute 'Old 
and New Testament,' and then I say that this is the doctrine 
' Iieltera on In^intiOD, p. 1 9. 
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vhich I reject as superstitious and ansciiptura]. And yet, as 
long as the conceptions of the BeveaUng Word and the In- 
spiring Spirit are identified and confounded, I assert that 
whatever says less than this, says little more than nothing. 
For how can absolute infidlihility be blended with lallibility ? 
Where is the infallible criterion ? And how can infallible 
truth be infallibly conveyed in defective and faUible ex- 
pressions ? " 

This is the very argument we have used above, and which 
the writer we are quoting repeats elsewhere in that clear and 
terse language which conveys irresistible conviction' : — "The 
Doctrine in question requires me to believe, that not only what 
finds me, but that all that exists in the sacred volume, and 
which I am boimd to find therein, was not only inspired by, 
that is, composed by men under the actuating influence of the 
Holy Spirit, hut likewise dictated by an Infallible IntelUgence; 
— that the Writers, each and all, were divinely informed as well 

as inspired. Now, here all evasion, all excuse, is cut off 

In Infalhbility there can be no degrees." 

It is not easy to conceive under what modification, or by 
what subtle misuse of language, Mr. Coleridge can hold a 
doctrine which, in its broad and positive expression, be declares 
to he " ensnaring, thorny, superstitious, and unscriptural," and 
which, in any less broad and positive expression, he declares 
" says little more than nothing." We shall see, however, that 
his notion of Biblical Inspiration resolves itself into this: — 
that whatever in the Bible he thinks suitable, whatever he finds 
congenial, whatever coalesces and harmonizes with the inner 
and the prior Light, that he conceives to he inspired — and 
that alone. In other words, his idea is, that portions of the 
Bible, and portions only, are inspired, and those portions are 
such as* approve themselves to his reason. The test of inspira- 
tion to Mr. Coleridge is, accordance with his own feelings 
and conceptions. We do not object to this test — further than 
that it is arbitrary, varying, individual, and idiosyncratic:— 
' LetCeii an Inspiration, pp. 13, 18. 
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We merely affirm that it involves a use of the word " Inspira- 
tion," which to common anderstandings is a deception and a 
mockery. His remarks are these' : — 

" There is a Light higher than all, even the Word that was 
in the beginning ; — the light, of which hght itself is but the 
shechinah and cloudy tabernacle ; — the Word that is light for 
every man, and life for as many as give heed to it . . . . Need 
I say that, in perusing the Old and New Testaments, I have met 
everywhere more or less copious sources of truth, power, and 
purifying impulses ; — that I have found words for my inmost 
thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefe, 
and pleadings for my shame and feebleness ? Id short, what- 
ever ^nds me bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from 
a Holy Spirit, even from the same Spirit ' which, remaining in 
itself, yet regenerateth all other powers, and in all ages entering 
into holy souls, maketh them friends of God and Prophets,' 
{Wisdom vii.) .... In the Bible there is more ihaijinds 
me than I have experienced in all other books together; the 
words of ih& Bible find me at greater depths of my being ; and 
whatever finds me brin^ with it irresistible evidence of having 
proceeded from the Holy Spirit."' 

Need we pause to point out what a discreditable tampering 
with the truthful use of language is here? Of how many 
hundred books may the same not be said, though io a less de- 
gree ? In Milton, in Shakespeare, in Plato, in ^schylus, in 
Mad. de Stael, aye, even in Byron and Rousseau, who is there 
that has not found " words for his inmost thoughts, songs for 
his joy, utterance for his grieis, and pleadings for his shame 1 " 
Yet, would Mr. Coleridge excuse us for caUing these authors 
inspired ? And if he would, does he not know that the alleged 
inspiration of the Scriptures means something not only very 
superior to, but totally different fix>m, this ? 

' Letlers on Inspiratioo, pp. 9, 10, 13. 

* See alaa, p. fll, where he fa,yi (addieEsing a sceptic), " Whatever yoD find 
therein coincident vith font pie.e3tBbUihed coDTictioni, you will, of course, reeogniie 
U the B«Tealed Word" (!) 
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It is necessary to recall to otir readers, what Coleridge 
seems entirely to have lost eight of — that the real, present, 
practical questaon to be solved is, not " Are we to admit that 
all which suits us, ' finds us,' ' agrees with our pre-established 
oonvictions,' came from God, and is to be received as revealed 
truth?" but, "Are we to receive all we find m the Bible as 
authoritative and inspired, though it should shook our teelings, 
confound our understandings, contradict our previous convic- 
tions, and Tiolate our moral sense ? " This is the proposition 
held by the popular and orthodox Theology. This is the only 
BibUcal question ; the other is commensurate with all literature, 
and all life. 

Mr. Coleridge rests his justification for what seems to us a 
slippery, if not a positively disingenuous, use of language, on 
a distinction which he twice lays down in bis " Confessions," 
between " Revelation by the Eternal Word, and Actuation by 
the Holy Spirit." Now.if by the "Holy Spirit," Mr. Coleridge 
means a Spirit teaching truth, or supematuraUy conferring the 
power of perceiving it, his distinction is one which no logician 
can for a moment admit. If by the " Holy Spirit," he means 
a moral, not an intellectual, influence ; if he uses the word to 
signify godliness, piety, the elevation of the spiritual faculties 
by the action of God upon the heart; — then he is amusing 
himself, and deluding his readers by " paltering with them in a 
double sense ; " — for this influence has not the remotest refer- 
ence to what the popular theology means by "inspiration." 
The most devout, holy, pious men are, as we know, constantly 
and grievously in error. The question asked by inquirers, and 
answered affirmatively by the current theology of Christendom, 
is, " Did God 80 conter his Spirit upon the BibUcal Writers as 
to teach them truth, and save them from error ? " If He did, 
theirs is the teaching of God ; — if not, it is the teaching of 
man. There can be no medium, and no evasion. It cannot 
be partly the one, and partly the other. 

The conclusiun of our examination, as so far conducted, is 
of infinite importance. It may be stated thus : — 
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The Inspiration of the Scriptures appears to be a doctrine 
not only untenable, but without foundation, if we understand 
the term " Inspiration " in its ordinary acceptation ; and in no 
other acceptation has it, when applied to writings, any intolli- 
gible signification at all. The mere circumstance, therefore, of 
finding a statement oi doctrine in the Bible, is no proof that it 
came from God, nor any sufficient warrant for our implicit and 
obedient reception of it. Admitting, oa a matter yet undecided, 
because uninvestigated, that the Sible contains much that came 
from God, we have still to separate the divine ftom the human 
portions of it. 

The present position of this ijaestion in the public mind of 
Christendom is singularly anomalous, fluctuating, and unsound. 
The doctrine of Biblical Inspiration still obtains general cre- 
dence, as part and parcel of the popular theology; and is 
retained, as a sort of tacit assumption, by the great mass of 
the religious world, though abandoned as untenable by their 
leading thinkers and learned men ; — many of whom, however, 
retain it in name, while surrendering it in substance ; and do 
not scruple, while admitting it to be an error, to continue the 
use of langu^e justifiable only on the supposition of its truth. 
Nay, further; — with a deplorable and mischievous inconsist- 
ency, they abandon the dootrine, but retain the deductions and 
oorollaries which flowed from it, and from it alone. They in- 
sist upon maJdug the superstruoture survive the foundation. 
They refrise to give up possession of the property, though the 
title by which liey hold it has been proved, and is admitted 
to be invalid. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AtTTHORSHIP AND ADTHOEITY OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND THE 
OLD TESTAUENT CANON OENEKALLY. 

The next comprehensive proposition whioh our Inquirer finds 
at the root of the popular theology, commanding a tacit and 
almost unquestioned asaeut, is this : — That the Old Testament 
narratives contain an authentic and faithful History of the 
actual dealings of God with man ; — that the events which they 
relate took place as therein related, and were recorded by well- 
informed and veracious writers ; — that wherever God is repre- 
sented as visiting and speaking to Adam, Noah, Ahraham, 
Moses, Samuel, and others, he did really so appear uid com- 
municate his will to them ; — that the ark, as huilt by Noah, 
was oonstmcted under the detailed directions of the Architect of 
all Worlds ; that the Law, as contained in the Pentateuch, was 
delivered to Moses and written down by him under the imme- 
diate dictation of Jehovah, and the proceedings of the Israelites 
minutely and specifically directed by Him ; — that, in a word, 
the Old Testament is a literal and veracious history, not merely 
a national legend or tradition. This fundamental branch of 
the popular theology also includes the belief that the Books of 
Moses were written by Moses, the Book of Joshua by Joshua, 
and so on; and further, that the Prophetical Books, and the 
predictions contained in the Historioal Books, are bona fide 
Prophecies — genuine oracles from the mouth of God, uttered 
through the medjum of his servants, whom at various times He 
instructed to make known his will and institutions to his chosen 
People. 

That this is the popular belief in which we are all brought 
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up, and on the asBumption of which the ordinary language of 
Divines and the whole tone of current religions literature pro- 
ceeds, no one will entertain a doubt ; and that it has not been 
often broadly laid donn or much defended, is attributable to the 
circumstance, that, among Christians, it has rarely been directly 
questioned or openly attacked. The proposition seems to have 
been assumed on the one side, and conceded on the Other, with 
equally inconsiderate ease. 

Now, be it observed that if the Hebrew Narratives bore, on the 
face of them, an historical rather than a legendary character, 
and were in themselves probable, natural, and consistent, we 
might accept them as substantially tme without much ex- 
traneoiui testimony, on the ground of their antiquity alone. 
And if the conceptions of the Deity therein developed were 
pure, worthy, and consistent with what we learn of Him from 
reason and experience, we might not feel disposed to doubt the 
reality of the words and acts attributed to Him. But so far is 
this from being the case, that the narratives, eminently legendary 
in their tone, are full of the most astounding, improbable, and 
perplexing statements ; and the representations of God which 
the Books contain, are often monstrous, and utterly at variance 
with all the teachings of Nature and of Christianity. Under 
these circumstances, we, of course, require some suflBeient rea- 
son for acceding to such difficult propositions, and receiving the 
Hebrew Narratives as authentic and veracious Histories ; and 
the only reason offered to us is that the Jews believed them*. 

' Ereu this, howevec, mast be takeo cum gj-ano. The Jews do not seem ts bftve 
inminbly accepted the liiatorical narratives in the lame precise anil literal sense as we 
do. Josephns, or the traditions which were current among his countrymen, took strange 
liberties with the Uotaic accounts. There is a remarkable difterence between his 
■ecount of Abrabam's diuimnlation with regsid to bis wife, and tbe >ame transaction 
in Geneus xx. — UoreoTor, he eiplains tbe pauage of the Bed Sea as a natural, not 
• mimcaloui erent ; and many limiUr discrepancies might be mentioned. See De 
Wette, ii 42. 

Observe also the liberty which Ezekiel considered himself warranted in taking 
with the Huaic doctrine that Oodwill visit the sins of the fathers upon the children 
(c. xrlii. passim), a liberty scarcely compatible with a belief on his part that such 
docthne was, as alleged, divinely announced. 
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Bat we remember that the Greeks believed the X^egeiids in 
Herodotus, and the Romans the figments in Livy — and that 
the Jews were at least as credulous and as nationally vain as 
either. We need, therefore, some better sponsors for our creed. 

If, indeed, we were only required to accept the authority of the 
Jews for the beUef that they sprang from Abraham, were c^- 
tives in Egypt, received a complete code of Laws and system of 
theocratic polity from Moses, conquered Canaan, and committed 
manifold follies, frauds, and cruelties in their national career — 
we might accede (o the demand without much recalcitration. 
But we are called on to admit something very different from 
this. We are required to believe that Jehovah, the Ruler of all 
Worlds, the Pure, Spiritual, Supreme, Ineffable, Creator of the 
Univeree — Our Father who is in Heaven — so blundered in the 
creation of man, as to repent and grieve, and find it necessary 
to destroy his own work — selected one favoured people from the 
rest of Hie children — sanctioned fraud — commanded cruelty — 
contended, and long in vwn, with the magic of other Gods — 
wrestled bodily with one Patriarch — ate cakes and veal with 
another — sympathised with and shared in human passions — 
and manifested " scarcely one untainted moral excellence" ; — 
and we are required to do this painful violence to our feelings 
and our understandings, simply because these coarse conceptions 
prevailed some thousand years ago among a People whose His- 
tory, as written by themselves, is certainly not of a nature to 
inspire us with any extraordinary confidence in their virtues or 
their intellect. They were the conceptions prevalent among the 
Scribes and Pharisees, whom Jesus denounced as dishonourers 
of religion and corrupters of the Law, and who crucified him 
for endeavouring to elevate them to a purer faith. 

It is obvious, then, that we must seek for some other ground 
for accepting the earlier Scriptural narratives as genuine his- 
tories ; — and we are met in our search by the assertion that the 
Books containing the statements which have staggered us, and 
the. theism which has shocked us, were written by the great 
Lawgiver of the Jews — by the very man whom God commia- 
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BioDed to liberate and organize Hia peculiar People. If indeed 
the Pentateuch was written by that same Moses whose doings 
it records, the case is materially altered ;— it is no longer a 
traditional or legendary narrative, but a history by an actor and 
a contemporary, that we have before ns. Even this statement, 
however, were it made ont, would not cast its segis over the 
Book of Qenesia, which records events from four to twenty-five 
centuries before the time of Moses. 

But when we proceed to the investigation of this point, we dis- 
cover, certainly much to our surprise, not only that there is no 
independent evidence for the assertion that Moses wrote the books 
which bear his name — but that we have nearly all the proof which 
the case admits of, that he did not write them', and that they were 
not composed — at all events did not attain their present form — 
till some hundreds of years after his death. It is extremely 
difficult to lay the grounds of this proposition before general 
readers — especially English readers — in a form at once concise 
and clear; as they depend upon the results of a species of 
scientific criticism, with which, though it proceeds on established 
and certain principles, very few in this country, even of our 
educated classes, are at all acquainted. In the conclusions ar- 
rived at by this scientific process, unlearned students must 
acquiesce as they do in those of Astronomy, or Philology, or 
Geology; — and all that can be done is to give them a very brief 
glimpse of the mode of inquiry adopted, and the kind of proof 
adduced : this we shall do as concisely and as intelligibly as we 
can ; and we will endeavour to state nothing which is not con- 

' " Afler coming to theoo reiulW," layi De We(te, ii. 160, " we find no ground and 
no eiidencc to >how tbat the books of the Penkiteach were compoaed by Hoecb. Some 
coniider hiiti their mthor, merely ftom traditionary cnJlom, becnune the Jewa were 
of thit opinion ; though it ii not certain that the more ancient Jewa shared it ; for 
the expresnoaa ' the Book of the Lkk of Uosei,' ' the Book of the Law of Jehovah 
by the hand of Hosei,' only deiignate him as the authoi or mediator of the Law, 
not ai the aaihor of the Rook. — The Law is aicribed lo 'the Prophela' in 2 Kings 
xiii. 13, and in Ezra ii. 11. The opinion that Moses composed these boobs is not 
only opposed by all the signs of a later dale which occnr in the Book itself, hut also 
by the entire analogy of the history of the Hebrew literature and langnage." 

D 2 
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sidered as established, by men of the highest eminence in this 
rery diflScolt branch of intellectaal research. 

The discovery in the Temple of the Book of the Law, in the 
rei^ of the King Josiah, about B.C. 624, as related in il Kings 
zxii., is the first certun trace of the existence of the Pentat«uch 
in its present form*. That if this, the Book of the Law of 
Moses, existed before this time, it vas generally unknown, or 
had been quite forgotten, appears from the extraordiaary sensa- 
tion the disoOTery excited, and from the sadden and tremendous 
reformation immediately commenced hy the pious and alarmed 
Monarch, with a view of carrying into effect the ordinances of 
this law. — Now we find that when the Temple was built and 
consecrated by Solomon, and the Ark placed therein {about B.C. 
1000), this ' Book of the Law' was not there — for it is said 
( 1 Kings viii. »), " There was nothing in the Ark save the two 
Tables of Stone which Moses put there at Horeb."' Yet on 
turning to Deuteronomy xxxi. 24-26, we are told that when 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of the Law in a 
book, he said to the Levites — " Take this Book of the Law and 
put it in the side of the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord your 
God, that it may be there to witness against you," &c., &c. 

This ' Book of the Law ' which was found in the Temple in the 
reign of Josiah {b.c. 624), which was not there in the time 
of Solomon (b.c. 1000), and which is stated to have been written 
and placed in the Ark by Moses (b.c. 1450), is almost certainly 
the one ever afterwards referred to and received as the ' Law of 
God,' the ' Law of Moses,' and quoted as such hy Ezra and 
Nehemifth'. And the only evidence we have that Moses waa 
the Author of the Books found by Josiah, appears to be the 
passage in Deuteronomy xxxi., above cited. 

But how did it happen that a Book of such immeasurable 
value to the Israelites, on their obedience to which depended all 
their temporal blessings, which was placed in the sanctuary by 

' De Wette, ii. 153. 

* The •ama poiitire statemeat it repeated 2 Chron. t. 10. 

' Subiaqaent nferencas seem eapeciallj to refer to Deateionomj. 
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Moses, and found there by Josiah, was not there in the time of 
Solomon ? — Mitst it not hare hoen found there by Solomon, if 
leally placed there hy Moses 7 for Solomon vas as anxious as 
Josiah to honour Jehovah and enforce his Law', — In a word, 
have we any reason for believing that Moses really wrote the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and placed it in the Ark, aa stated 
therein ? — Critical science answers in the negative. 

In the first place, Hebrew scholars assure us that the style 
and language of the Book forbid us to entertain the idea that it 
was written either by Moses, or near his time ; as they resemble 
too closely those of the later writers of the Old Testament to 
admit the supposition that the former belonged to the 15th 
and the latter to the 5th century before Christ. To imagine that 
the Hebrew language imderwent no change, or a very shght one, 
during a period of a thousand years — in which ^e nation un- 
derwent vast political, social, and moral changes, with a very 
great admixture of foreign blood — is an idea antecedently im- 
probable, and is contradicted by all analogy. The same remark 
applies, though with somewhat less force, to the other four books 
of the Pentateuch". 

Secondly. It is certain that Moses cannot have been the 
author of the whole of the Book of Deuteronomy, because it 
records his own death, c. xxxiv. It is obvious also that the 
last, chapter must have been written not only alter the death of 
Moses, hut a long period after, as appears irom verse 10. 
" And there arose not another prophet since in Israel hke unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face." Now there are no 
critical signs of style or language which would justify the 
assumption that the last chapter was the production of a differ- 
ent pen, or a later age, than the rest of the Book. 

' CancluaiTe eridence on tliis point niaf, vo think, be gathered Irom Dent. xzxi. 10, 
vhcra it ia commanded that the Law ihalt be publicly read eiery KTeDlh year to 
the people Huembled at the Peaat of Tshernaclei; and from xvii. IS, when it a ox- 
dained that each king on his accewion shall write ont a copy of the law. It is im- 
peuible to believe that this command, had it exiated, would haie been neglected bj 
all the piona and good kingi who aat on the throne of FaleiCine. It ia clear that 
they had nevei heard at such a command . 

' De W«tle, ii, 181. 
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Thirdly, There are several passages scattered throagh the 
Book which speak in the patt tenee of erenta which occuired 
after the Israelites obtained possession of tie land of GaDaan, 
and which must therefore have been written subsequently — pro- 
bably long subsequently— to that period. For example : " The 
Horims also dwelt in Seir before time; bat the children of 
Esau succeeded tbem, when they had destroyed them from be- 
fore them, and dwelt in their stead ; as Itrael did unto tJte 
land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them." 
Deut. ii. 12. Many other anachronismB occur, as throughout 
0. iii., especially verse 14 ; xix. 14 ; xxxiv. 1-3 ; ii. 20-83, 

Finally, as we have seen, at xxxi. 26, is a command to place 
the book of the Law in the Ark, and a statement that it was so 
placed. Now as it was not in the ark at the time when the Temple 
was consecrat«d, this passage must have been written suhse- 
quent to that event. See also verse 9-13. - 

Now either all these passages must have been subsequent 
interpolations, or they decide the date of the whole hook. But 
they are too closely interwoven, and too harmoniously coalesce, 
with the rest, to justify the former supposition. We are there- 
fore driven to adopt the conclusion of Dc Wette and o^er 
critics, that the Book of Deuteronomy was written about the 
time of Josiah, shortly before, and with a view to, the discovery 
of the Pentateuch in the Temple '. 

With regard to the other four books attributed to Moses, 
scientific investigation has succeeded in making it quite clear, 
not only that they were written long afler hie time, but that 
they are a compilation from, or rather an imperfect fusion 
of, two principal original documents, easily distinguishable 
throughout by those accustomed to this species of research, 
and appearing to have been a sort of legendary or traditionary 
histories, current among the earlier Hebrews. These two do- 
cuments (or classes of documents), are called the EloMstic, 
and Jehoviaiic, from the different Hebrew names they employ 

' It i< wanhy of remark that the Book of Joibna (i. 13), quotei the Book of 
Jother, which miut hsve been writteu u late aa the time of Pavid (2 Samnel, 
i. 18). See Da Wette, ii. 1ST. 
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ia speaking of the Supreme Seing ; — Uie one usiog habitually 
the word Elohih, which our translatioii renders God, but 
whioh, being plural in the original, would be more correctly 
rendered The Qods; — the other using the word Jehovah, or 
Jehovah Elohih, The God of Gods — rendered in our trans- 
lation The Lord God'. 

The existence of two such documents, or of two distinct 
and often conflicting narratives, running side by side, will be 
obvious oa a very cursory perusal of the Pentateuch, more 
especially of the Book of Genesis ; and the constant recurrence 
of these duplicate and discrepant statements renders it asto- 
nishing that the books in question could ever have been 
regarded as one original history, proceeding &om one pen. 
At the very commencement we have separate and varying 
accounts of the Creation : — the Elokistic one, extending &om 
Gen. i.-ii. 3, magnificent, simple, and sublime, describing the 
formation of ^e animate and inanimate world by the fiat of 
the Almighty, and the making of man, male and female, in the 
image of God — but preserving a total silence respecting the 
serpent, the apple, and the expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden; — the other, or Jehovistio, extending from Gen. ii, 4- 
iii. 24, giving a different account of the formation of man and 
woman — describing the Garden of Eden with ite four rivers, 
one flowing into the Fersian Gulf, and another surrounding 
Ethiopia' — narrating the temptation, the sin, and the ourse, 
and adding a number of minute and pnerile details, bespeaking 
the conceptionB of a rude and early age such as God teaching 
Adam and Eve to make coats of skins in Heu of the garments 
of fig leaves they had contrived for themselves. 

The next comparison of the two documents presents discre- 
pancies almost equally great. The document Elohim, Gen. 
V. 1-82, gives simply the Genealogy from Adam to Noah, 
giving Seth as the name of Adam's firstborn son; — whereas 
the document Jehovah, Gen. iv. 1-26, gives Cain as the name 

' There are, howsTer, other diniiictive mark*. De Wetta, ii. 77. Bmiu, Theol. 
deiAIi.T«t.cii.gl. 

* Cnib, or " the laud of awarth; men." 
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of Adam's firstborn, and Seth aa that of Ue last'. Shortly 
after we have two slightly varying accounts of the fiood ; one 
being contained in vi. 9-32; vii. 11-16, 18-22; -riii. 1-19; 
the other comprising \i. 1-8 ; vii. 7-10, 17, 23. 

Wo will specify only one more instance of the same event 
twice related with obvious and irreconcilable discrepancies, 
viz. the seizure of Sarah in consequence of Abraham's timid 
falsehood. The document Elohim (Gen. xx.) places tlie oc- 
currence in Oerar, and makes Abimelech the offender — the 
document Jehovah (xii. 10-19), places it iu Egypt, and makes 
Pharaoh the offender ; whilst the same document again (xxvi- 
1-11), narrates the same occurrence, representing Abimelech 
as the offender, and Grerar as the locahty, but changing the 
persons of the deceivers from Abraham and Sarah, to Isaac 
and Rebekab. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied without end ; 
which clearly prove the existence of at least two historical docu- 
ments blended, or rather bound together, in the Pentateuch. 
We will now proceed to point out a few of the pasaagea and 
considerations which negative the idea of either of them having 
been composed in the age or by the hand of Moses'. 

The Elohim document must have been written after the 

' "There in" lafa Theodore Parker, "a atrikiDg nmiUrilj between the namea of 
the alleged deicendanti of Adam aod Edos (accoiding to the Elohim document the 
grandaon of Adam). It ia to be rememheied that hath namu lignify Man, 

L n. 

1. Adam. 1. Bnoa. 

2. CidiL 2. Cainan. The nader may draw 
8. BdocIl 3. Hahalaleel. hia onn iuFerencea from 
i. Irad. 4. Jared. thii, or lee thow of Butt- 

6. MehnJBel. 6. Enoch. mann, inhia Hjtliologaa 
e. Uetbuaael. S. Hethuaaleh. I. c. vii. p. 171, 

7. Lamech. (Gen.iv. 17-19.) 7. Lamech. (Qen. t. 9-26.) " 

See also on this maltvr, Kenrick on Primeval History, p. 6B. 
' The formula " Diito thia day," ii frequently found, under circnmataDcea iodicat- 
ing that the writer lived long aubaequent to the evenla he lelatea. (Gen. lii. 38 ; 
ixvi. 33 ; iiiii. 32.) We find frequent archtBological eiplanations, aa Bi. iri. 36. 
" Now an omer (an ancient measure) is the tenth part of an ephoh" (a modem 
meaaure). — Eiplanationa of old names, and additlona of the modem ones which bad 
Buperaeded them, repeatedly occur, as at Qen. lir. 2, T, 8, IT; xxiii. 2; xxxi, 19. 
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expuUioH of the Canaanites, and the settlement of the Israel- 
ites in the Promised Land, as appears &om the follomng pas- 
sages : — inter alia, — 

■ " Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things .... 
that the Land Tomit not you out also, as it vomited forth the 
nations tthich were before you," {Lev. xviii, 24, 27, 28.) 

" For I was stolen away out of the Land of the Hebreioa." 
(Oen. xl. 15.) Palestine would not be called the land of the 
Hebrews till after the settlement of the Hebrews therein. 

"And Sarah died in Kirjatharba; the same i» Hebron in 
the land of Canaan'' (Gen. xxiii. 2.) "And Rachel died 
and was buried in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem." 
(xxxv. 18.) "And Jacob came unto the city of Alba, which 
ia Hebron." (xxxv. 27.) These pass^es indicate a time sub- 
sequent to the erection of the Israelitish cities. 

The document must have been written in the time of the 
Kinps; for it says. Gen. xxxvi. 81, " These are the Kings that 
reigned in the Land of Edom, before there reigned any King 
over the children of Israel." Yet it most have been written 
before the end of the reign of David, since Edom, Which 
David subdued, is represented in ch. xxzvi. as still inde- 
pendent. The conclusion, therefore, which critical Science 
has drawn fiom diese and other points of evidence is, that the 
Elohim docnments were composed in the time of Saul, or 
about B.C. 1065, four hundred years after Moses. 

The Jehovistic documents are oonddered to have had a still 
later origin, and to date from about the reign of Solomon, 
B.C. 1000. For they were written after the expulsion of the 
Canaanites, as is shown from Gen. xii. 6, and xiii. 7. " The 
Ganaanite was then in the land." " The Canaanite and Pe- 
rizzite dwelt then in the land." They appear to have been 
written after the time of the Judges, since the exploits of Jair 
the Gileadite, one of the Judges (x. 4), are mentioned in 
iNamb. xxxii. 41 ; after Saufs victory over Agag, King of 
the AmaleMtes, who is mentioned there — " and his King shall 
be higher dian Agag" (Numb. xxiv. 7) ;— and if, as De Wette 
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thinks, the Temple of Jemsalem is mgoified by the two expres- 
sions (Exod. xxiii. 19; xv. 13), "The House of Jehorah," 
and the " habitation of thy holiness," — they most have been 
composed after the erection of that edifice. This, however, we 
consider as inconcltiBive. On the other hand, it is thought 
that they mnst have been written b^ore the time of Hezekiah, 
becanse (in Numb. xxi. 6-9), they record the wonders wronghl 
by the Brazen Serpent, which that King destroyed as a pro- 
vocative to Idolatry. (2 £ings xviii. 4.) We are aware that 
many persons endeavour to avoid these conclusions by assum- 
ing that the passages in question are later interpolations. Boi 
— not to comment upon the wide door which would thus be 
opened to other and less scrupulous inCerpreters^this assump- 
tion is entirely unwarranted by evidence, and proceeds on the 
previous assumption — equally destitute of proof — that the 
Books in question were written in the time of Moses — the very 
point under discussiOQ. To prove the Books to be written by 
Moses, by rejecting as interpolations all passages which show 
that they could not have been written by him — is a very cle- 
rical, but a very inadmissible, mode of reasoning. 

It results from this inquiry that the Pentateuch assumed its 
present form about the reign of King Josiab, b.c. 624, eight 
hundred years after Moses ; — that the Book of Deuteronomy 
was probably composed about the same date ; — that the other 
four books, or rather the separate documents of which they 
consist, were written between the time of Samuel and Solomon, 
or from four to five hundred years after Moses; — that they 
record the tradittons respecting the early history of the Israel- 
ites and the Law delivered by Moses then current among the 
Priesthood and the People, with such material additions as it 
seemed good to the Priests of that period to introduce ; — and 
that there is not the slightest reason to conclude that they were 
anything more than a collection of the national traditions then 
in vogue'. 
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It should be especially noted that notLing in the above 
argument in the least degree invaUdates the opinion eithei 
that Moses was the great Organiser of the Hebrew PoUty, or 
that he framed it by divine direction, and with divine aid : — 
our reasoning merely goes to overthrow the notion that the 
Pentateuch contains either the Motaic or a contemporary 
account of the origin of that Polity, or the early history of 
that People. 

With regard, however, to the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
which contain an account of the ante-Abrahamic period, a new 
theory has recently been broached by a scholar whose compe- 
tency to piononnce on such a question cannot be doubted. Mr. 
Kenrick, in his Essay on Primeval History, gives very cogent 
reasons for believing that the contents of these chapters are to be 
considered, not as traditions handed down from the earliest times, 
concerning the primitive condition of the human race, and the 
immediate ancestors of the Jewish nation, but eamply as tpecula- 
tions, originally framed to account for existing facts and appear- 
ances, and by the lapse of time gradually hardened into narrative, 
— ^in a word, as suppositions converted into statements by the 
process of transmission, and the anthority by which they are 
propounded. — The call of Abraham he conceives to be " the 
true origin of the Jewish people, and therefore the point at 
which, if contemporaneous written records did not begin to 
supply the materials of history, at least a body of historical 
tradition may have formed itself."' We will not do Mr. E^nrick 
the injustice of attempting to condense his train of reasoning, 
which he has himself given in as terse a form as is compatible 
with perfect clearness. — He argues, and in our opinion, with 

tlmei, and think it probable ibat lome of these malariala maj lisTe been Uouic. 
De Wetta, iL p. 16B. 

It •eema right to state that thii chapter woi written before the appearance of Ilr. 
Hewman's Hebrew Monarcbj, where the whole queitioa ii ducuued mnch mora fully, 
and the deciiion stated in the text is placed upon what appean to us an iirefragable 
fonndatioD. Ur. Newman'a work, pp. S28-3SS, ihould he atudied bj every one 
who wiihea to utiify hii mind on this important point. 

' Euay on Primeval HJitory, p. 11. 
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, that the Jewish accounts of the Creation, the 
Deluge, the confiision of tougues, &c., were the results of at- 
tempts, such as we find among all nations, to explain phenometia 
vbich could not foil to arouse attention, wonder, and question- 
ing in the very dawn of mental civilization ; — but simple and 
heautifiil as many of them are, they betray unmistakable signs 
of the partial observation and imperfect knowledge of the times 
in which they originated. 

Not only, then, can the so-called Mosaic histories claim no 
higher authority than other works of equal antiquity and reason- 
ableness — but the whole of the earher portion of the narrative, 
preceding the call of Abraham, must be regarded as a combina- 
tion of popular tradition, poetical fiction, and crude philosophical 
speculation — the first element being the least developed of the 
three. 

Now, whM results from this conclusion ?— It will be seen, 
on slight rofiection, that our gain is immense : — Religion is 
safer; Science is freer; the temptation to dishonest subterfuge, 
so strong that few could resist it, is at once removed ; and it 
becomes possible for divines to retain their faith, their know- 
ledge, and their integrity together. It is no longer necessary 
to harmonise Scripture and Science by fettering the one, or 
tampering with the other ; — nor for men of Science and men of 
Theology either to stand in the position of antagonists, or to 
avoid doing so by resorting to hollow subtleties and transparent 
evasions, which cannot but degrade them in their own eyes, and 
degrade their respective professions in the eyes of the observing 
world.— In order to judge of the sad unworlbiness from which 
our conclusion exempts us, let us see to what subterfuges men 
of high intellect and reputation have habitually found them- 
selves compelled to stoop. 

The divine origin and authority of the Pentateuch having 
been assumed, the cosmogony, chronology^, and antediluvian 

' The impoMibility of accepting tho Biblical chronology of the ftnte.Abrahainic 
Umes as authentic, ariseB frooi three coniideratione ^—firil, jti irreconcitabilitr with 
that of the most cnltiviiled nations of primitive antiijuily, and eipeciiJlj' with that of 
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narrative of Genesis -were, of course, received as unimpeachably 
accurate, and long held unquestioned sway over the mind of 
Europe. The first serious suspicion of their accuracy — for the 
progress of astronomical Science was rendered formidable only 
by the absurd decision of the Court of Borne — was caused by 
the discoveries of modem Geology, which — at first doubtful 
and conflicting — gradually assumed consistency and substance, 
and finally emancipated themselves from the character of mere 
theories, and settled down into the solid form of exact and as- 
certained Science. They showed that the Earth reached its 
present condition through a series of changes prolonged through 
ages nhioh might almost be termed infinite ; each step of the 
series being marked by the existence of creatures different 
from each other and from those contemporary with Man ; and 
that the appearance of the human race upon the scene was an 
event, in comparison, only of yesterday. — This was obvioasly 
and utterly at variance with the Mosaic cosmogony : and how to 
treat the discrepancy became the question. Three modes of 
proceeding were open : — To declare Moses to be right, and the 
Geologists to he in error, in spite of fact and demonstration, 
and thus forbid Science to exercise itself upon any subject on 
which Holy Writ has delivered its oracles — and this was the 
consistent course of the Church of Rome: To how before 
the discoveries of Science, and admit that the cosmogony of 
Moses was the conception of an unlearned man and of a rude 
age — which is out view of the case : or, To assume that the 
Author of the Book of Genesis must have known the truth, and 

tht Bgjptiaat, whose recorda and moDnmenta cany lu back nearly TOO jcara be^'ond 
the Deluge — (Eenrick GT) i—ieanidly, the bet that the len^h of life attributed to 
the antediluTJan Fatriaccbi, aometiiiieJi reaching nearly to 1000 yean, predodes ths 
idea of their belongiiigta the aameraceasauraelrea, without a viaUtion of all analogy, 
and the auppoaition of a constant miracle j—tAtrdiy, the circnmatance that the Hebrew 
numbera lepreaent the Bast aa divided into regal eomniunitiea, populoui and flonrlahing, 
and Fhsisoh reigning Dier the monarchy «f Egypt, at the time of Ahraham'a migra- 
tion, only 42T yeara after the human cace waa reduced to a tingle &mily, and the 
whole earth desoUted by a flood. — -Hr. Kenrick argnei all theie paioti with great 
foice and lenmilig, — Euay on Pcim. Hiit. 
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have meaot to declare the tmtb, and that his narratiTe mnat 
therafore, if rightly iDterpreted, agree with the certain discoveries 
of modem Soienoe. This, unhappily, has been the alternative 
reBorted to hy our Divines and meai of Science ; and in fur- 
therance of it, they adopt, or at least counsel, a new interpretation 
of Holy Writ, to meet each new discovery, and force upon 
Moses a meaning which clearly was not in his mind, and which 
bis words — upon any fair and comprehensible system of inter- 
pretation — will not bear'. — Instead of endeavouring to discover, 
by the principles invariably applied in all analogous cases, 
what Moses meant from what Moses said, they infer bis meaning 
— in spite of his language — from the acknowledged facts of 
Science, with which they gratuitously and violently assume that 
he must be in harmony. 

Instances of this irreverent and disingenuous treatment of the 
Scriptures are numetons among EngUsb Divines — to whom 
indeed they are now chiefly confined ; and to show bow feirly 
we have stated their mode of proceeding, we will adduce a few 
passages from two men of great eminence in the Scientific 
World, both holding high stations in the Universities and in 
the Church. 

Professor Whewell, in bis chapter on the "Belation of Tra- 
dition to Polaetiology," (Phil. Ind. So. ii. c. iv.) (which is really 
a discussion of the most advisable mode of reconciling Geology 
and Folteontology with Scripture,) speaks repeatedly of the 

' " It happeni," obaeTreg Mr. Kenrick, "(liat the portian of Scripture which relates 
to connogony and primeval history is remarkably free from philological difficulties. 
The meaning of the writer, the only tliiog which the interpreter hai (o ditcorer and 
set forth J ia eyeiywhere aufficiently obvions ; there ia hardly in these eleven cbapten, 
a doubtful conitruction, or a vartoos reading of any importance, and the English 
reader has, in the ordinary ternon, a full and fair repreaentaUon of the aenae of the 
original. The difficnlliea which eiiat arite from eadtavourirtg lo t^rmonta Ou 
Wrilrr'i information, wi'lS that derited from other lourcei, or to refine upon hia 
limple language. Common speech was then, as it is now, the reprcHntative of the 
common onderstanding. This common understanding maybe confused and perpleied 
by metaphysical cross^eiamination, respecting the action of spirit upon matter, or of 
Being upon noneutity, till it seems at last to have no idea what Creation means ; 
but these subtleties belong no more to the Hebrew word than to the English." — 
Essay, &c, Frelace, it. 
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necessiCy of bringmg forward new interpretatioas of Scripture, 
to meet the discoveriea of SoieDce. " When," he asks, "should 
old interpretatioiis be given up ; what is the proper season for 
a religious and enlighteTied commentator to make a change 
in the current interpretation of sacred Scripture? (!) — At 
what period ought the established exposition of a pass^e to be 
given up, and a new mode of understanding the passage, such 
as is, or seems to he, required iy new discoveries respecting 
the laws of nature accepted in its place ? " (1) He elsewhere 
speaks of " the language of Scripture being invested with a 
new meaning," quoting with approbation the sentiment of Bel- 
larmine, that " when demonstration shall establish the earth's 
molion, it will be proper to interpret the Scriptures otherwise 
than they have hitherto been interpreted, in those passages 
where mention is made of the stability of the earth, and move- 
ment of the Heavens." — " It is difficult," says Mr. Kenrick, 
"to understand this otherwise than as sanctioning the principle 
that the Commentator is to bend the meaning of Scripture into 
conformity with the discoveries of Science, Such a proceed- 
ing, however, would he utterly inconsistent with all real reve- 
rence for Scripture, and calculated to bring both it and its 
interpreter into suspicion and contempt." 

Dr. Buckland's chapter (in his Bridgewater Treatise) on the 
" Consistency of Geological Discoveries with the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony," is another melancholy specimen of the low arts to 
which the ablest intellects find it necessary to condescend, when 
they insist upon reconciling admitted truths with obvious and 
flagrant error. In this point of view the passage is well worth 
reading as a lesson at once painful and instructive. — After com- 
mencing with the safe hut irrelevant proposition, that if nature 
is God's work, and the Bible God's word, there can be no real 
discrepancy between them, he proceeds thus :«— " I trust it may 
be shown, not only that there is no inconsistency between our 
interpretation of the phenomena of nature and of the Mosaic 
narrative, but that the results of geological inquiry throw im- 
portant lights on parts of this history, which are otherwise 
involved in much obscurity. If the suggestions I shall venture 
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to propose require some modj^cation of the most commonly- 
received and popular interpretatioD of the Mosaic narrative, 
this admisdoD neither involves any impeachmeot of the au- 
thenticity of the text, nor of the judgment of thoae who had 
formerly interpreted it otherwise in the absence of information 
as to facts which have but been recently hrought to light; (!) 
and if, in this respect, geology shall seem to require some little 
concession from the literal interpretation of Scripture, it may 
fairly be held to afford ample compensation (!) for this demand, 
by the large additions it has made to the evidences of natural 
religion, in a department where revelation was not designed 
to give information." — (I. 14.) Then, although ho " shrinks 
from the impiety of bending the language of God's book to 
any other than its obvious meaning," (p. 25,) this theological 
man of Science — this Pleader who has accepted a retainer from 
both the lidgants — proceeds to patch up a hollow harmony 
between Moses on the one side, and Sedgwick, Murcbison, and 
Lyell on the other, by a series of suppositions, artificial and 
strained interpretations, and unwarranted glosses, through which 
we cannot follow him. Instead of doing so, we will put into a 
f^w plain words the real statement in Genesis which he under- 
takes to show to be in harmony with our actual knowledge of 
astronomy and geology. 

The statement in Genesis is this: — That in six days God 
made the Heavens and the Earth — (and that days, and not any 
other period of time, were intended by the writer, is made mani- 
fest by the reference to the evening and morning, as also by 
the Jewish Sabbath) ;— that on the first day of Creation — 
{after the general caUing into existence of the Heaven and 
Earth, according to Dr. Buckland') — God created Light, and 
divided the day from the night : — that on the second day He 

' Dr. B. im^nei that the firat veru re1al«i to the ori^nal ct«atiini of all thing*, 
and that, between thst Tene and the wcond, elapwd an interrat of muntleai Bg«, 
during which all geological cfaanges preceding the hnman Esra miut be fupposed to 
have takcD place^in confirmation of vhich he mentiaua that gome old copiei of fA« 
aWe fto« a hnak or gap at At end ofOttJirU verie, and that Luther marked verae 
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created a Jirmament (or strong vault), to divide the wat«r3 
nndei the Earth from the waters aboTe the Earth — {a state- 
mect indicating a conception of the nature of the UniTcrse, 
vrhich it is difficult for us, with our clearer knowledge, even to 
imagine) : — that on the third day. He divided the land from 
the water, and called the vegetable world into existence : — that 
on ^id fourth day. He made the Snn, Moon and Stars— (in other 
words, that He created on the^r*^ day the effect, but postponed 
till the fourth day the creation of that which we now know to 
he the cause) : — that on the^^M day, fish and fowl, and on the 
gixth, terrestrial animals and man, were called into being. — And 
this is the singalar system of Creation which Dr. Buokland 
adopts as conformable to the discoveries of that Science which he 
has so materially contributed to advance ; — in spite of the facts, 
which he knows and AiUy admits, that the idea of " waters above 
the firmament" could only have arisen from a total misconcep- 
tion, and is to us a meaningless delusion ; — that day and night, 
depending on the relation between earth and sun, could not 
have preceded the creation of the latter ; — that as the fossil 
animals existing ages before Man — (and, as he im^nes, ages 
before the commencement of the " first day" of Creation) — had 
eyes, light must have existed in their time — long, therefore, 
before Moses tells us it was created, and still longer before its 
source (our Sun) was called into being; — and, finally, that 
many tribes of these fossil animals which he refers to the vast sup- 
posititious interval between the first and second verse of Genesis, 
are identical with the species contemporaneous with Man, and 
not created therefore till the 31st or 34th verse. 

It will not do for Greologists and Astronomers, who wish to 
retain some rags of orthodoxy, however soiled and torn, to 
argue, as Sir C. Lyell {Second Visit to the U. S., i. 820), and 
most others do, " that the Bible was not intended as a reve- 
lation of Physical science, bat only of moral and religious 
truth." This does not meet the difficulty ; for the Bible does 
not merely use the common language, and so assume the 
common errors, on these points — it gives a distinct account of 
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the creation, in the eame style, in the same narrative, in the 
same book, in which it narrates the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the 
Revelation to Abraham, the history of Jacob and Joseph, The 
yfritet evidently had no conception that when he related the 
Creation of the Earth, the Sea, and the Sun, he was perpetuating 
a monstrous error; and that when he related the Fall, he was 
revealing a mighty and mysterious truth ; and when he narrated 
the promise to Abraham, he was recording a wondrous pro- 
phecy. The Bible professes to pive information on all these 
points aUke : and we have precisely the same Scriptural 
ground for believing that God first made the Earth, and then 
the Sun for the especial benefit of the Earth ; that the globe 
was submerged by a flood which lasted forty days ; and that 
everything was destroyed except the Animals which Noah 
packed into his Ark— as we have for believing that Adam and 
Eve were driven out of Paradise for a transgression ; that God 
promised Abraham to redeem the world through his progeny ; 
and that Jacob and Moses were the subjects of the divine com- 
munications recorded as being made to them. All the state- 
ments are made in the same affirmative style, and on the same 
authority. The Bible equally professes to teach aa/acl on all 
these matters. There is no escape by any quibble from the 
grasp of this conclusion. 

In unworthy attempts such as those which Dr. Bucklaud has 
perpetrated, and Dr. Whewell has advised, the grand and sub- 
lime truth at the basis of the Biblical Cosmogony has been 
obscured and forgotten, — viz. That, contrary alike to the 
dreams of Pagan and of Oriental philosophy. Heaven and 
Earth were not self-existent and eternal but created — that the 
Sun and Moon were not Gods, but the works of God — 
Creatures, not Creators. 

But another point of almost equal importance is gained by 
accepting the Historical books of the Old Testament as a col- 
lection of merely human naratives, traditions and speculations. 
We can now read them with uniinpaired pleasure and profit. 
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instead of shrinkinj; from them with feehngs of pain and re- 
pulsion which we cannot conquer, and yet dare not ackaow- 
lege. We need no longer do violeDce to oar moral sense, or 
our caltivated taate, or our purer conceptions of a Holy and 
Spiritual God, hy struggling to bend them into conformity with 
those of a rude people and a barbarous age. We no louger 
feel ourselves compelled to believe that which is incredible, or 
to admire that which is revolting'. And when we again turn to 
these Scriptures with the mental tranquillity due to our new- 
bom freedom, and read them by the light of our recovered 
reason, it will be strange if we do not find in them marvellous 
beauties which before escaped us — rich and fertilizing truths 
which before lay smothered beneath a heap of contextual mh- 
bish — experiences which appeal to the inmost recesses of our 
oonsoiousness — holy and magnificent conceptions, at once 
rample and sublime, which hitherto could not penetrate through 
the mass of error which obscured and overlaid them, but 
which now bnrst forth and germinate into light and freedom. 
In the beautifal language of an often-quoted aothor (Coleridge, 
p. 69), "The Scriptores will from this time continue to rise 
higher in our esteem and affection — the better understood, the 
more dear — and at every fresh meeting we shall have to tell 
of some new passage, formerly viewed as a dry stick on a rotten 
branch, which has budded, and, like the rod of Aaron, brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds." 
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THE PBOPBECIEB. 



A PROPHEcy, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, sigiii- 
fies a prediction of fdture events, which conld not have been 
foreseen by human sagacity, and the knowledge of which was 
sapematnTally communicated to the Prophet. It is clear, 
therefore, that in order to estabheb the claim of any anticipatory 
statement, promise, or dennnciation, to the rank and title of a 
Prophecy, four points must be ascertained yii^ precision: — 
viz., what the event was to which the alleged prediction was 
intended to refer; — that the prediction was uttered in specific, 
not vague, language before the event ; — tbat the event took 
place specifically, not loosely, as predicted; — and that it could 
not have been foreseen by human sagacity. 

Now, there is no portion of the sacred writings over which 
hangs a veil of such dim obscurity, or regarding the mean- 
ing of which such hopeless discrepancies have prevailed among 
Christian divines, as the Prophetical Books of the Hebrew 
Canon. The difficulties to which the English reader is ex- 
posed hy the extreme defects of the received translation, its 
eonfiised order, and erroneous divisions, are at present nearly 
insuperable. No chronology is observed ; the earlier and the 
later, the genuine and the spurious, are mixed together ; and 
sometimes the prophecies of two individuals of different epochs 
are given us under the same name. In the case of some of the 
more important of them, we are in doubt as to the date, the 
author, and the interpretation; — and on the question whether 
the prediction!, related exclusively to Jewish or to general 
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history, to Cjtdb or to Jesus, to Zernbbabel or to Christ', 
to Antiocbue Epiphanes, to Titus or to Napoleon — to events 
long past, or to events still in the remote future — the most 
conflicting opinions have been held with equal confidence hj 
men of equal learning. It would cany us too far, and prove 
too unprofitable an occupation, to enumerate these contradic- 
tory interprelatioDB ; — we shall in preference content ourselves 
ivith a brief statement ot some considerations which will show 
how far removed we are, on this subject, from the possession 
of that clear certainty, or even that moderate verisimiUtude of 
knowledge, on which alone any reasonings, such as have been 
based on Hebrew Prophecy, can securely rest. There is no 
department of Theology in which divines have so iiniversally 
assumed their conclusions, and modified their premises to suit 
them, as in this. 

I. In the first place, it is not uninstrnctive to remind our- 
selves of a few of the indications scattered throughout the 
Scriptures, of what the conduct and state of mind of the 
-Prophets often were. They seem, like the utterers of Pagan 
oracles, to have been worked up before giving forth their pro- 
phecies into a species of religious phrenzy, produced or aided 
by various means, especially by music and dancing'. Philo 
says, " The mark of true prophecy is the rapture of its utterance : 
in order to attain divine wisdom, the soul must go out of itself, 
and become drunk with divine phrenzy." ' The same word 

' The prophecy of Zechariah, which Archbishop Newcome, in confbnnity with its 
obvioni meaning, interprets with refe»nee to Zerobbabel, DsTiion nnbetitatinglj re- 
fers to Chriit alone {Diic. on Proph. p, 340, 2nd ed.),— The prediction of Daniel 
reapecting tbe pollution of the Temple, which critics in general feel no heaitation in 
referring to Anliochua, manj modem divinei conceive, on the supposed authority of 
the Evangelists, to relate to the dejtmciion of Jerusalem by Titus. A Fellow of 
Oiibrd, in a most ingenious' wDik (which had reached a thiid edition inl82S,and ma; 
have since gone through many more), maintains that tbe last chapters of Daniel were 
fulfilled in the person of Napoleon, and in him alone. (The Criaii, by Eev. E. 
Cooper.) 

' ISam. lyiii. 10; i. 6. 2 Kings iii. 15, 16. 

' Qnoed in Hacliay'i Frogrese of the Intellect, ii. 192 
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in Hebrew (and Flato thoaght in Greek also) signifies " to 
prophesy " snd " to be mud," ' and even Eunong themselTos the 
prophets were often regarded as madmen ^ — an idea to which 
their frequent habit of going aboot naked*, and the performance 
occasionally of still more disgusting ceremonies, greatly con- 
tributed. That many of them were splendid poets and noble- 
minded men, there can be no doubt; but we see in conduct like 
this little earnest of sobriety or divine inspiration, and far too 
much that reminds us of the fanatics of eastern countries and of 
ancient times. 

II. Many, probably most, of the so-called Prophecies were 
not intended as predictions in the proper meaning of the word, 
but were simply promises of prosperity or denunciations of ven- 
geance, contingent upon certain Unes of conduct. The prin- 
ciple of the Hebrew Theocracy was that of temporal rewards or 
punishments consequent upon obedience to, or deviation from, 
the divine ordinances ; and in the great proportion of coses the 
prophetic language seems to have been nothing more than a re- 
minder, or fresh enunciation of the principle. This is clearly 
shown by the circumstance that several of the prophecies, 
though originally given, not in the contingent, but in the 
positive, form, were rescinded, or contradicted by later pro- 
phetical denunciations, as in the case of Eli, David, Hezekiah, 
and Jonah. The rescinding of prophecy in 1 Sam. ii. 30, 
is very remarkable, and shows how Uttle these enunciations 
were regarded by the Israelites from our modem point of view. 
Compare 2 Sam. vii. 10, where the Israelites are promised that 
they shall not be moved out of Canaan nor afflicted any more, 
with the subsequent denunciations of defeat and captivity in 
a strange land. Compare, also, 2 Sam. vii, 12-16, where the 
permanent possession of the throne is promised to David, and 

' Newman, Heb. Hon. p. 31. Plato denied ^liirii from /tairiWsi. 
* 2-Kings ii. 11. Jeremiab nil. 26, 

■ 2 Sam. Ti. 16, 20. 1 Sun. xii. 21. la. iz. 3. Btek. n. i. 6. S. 12. 15. 
1 Eingixi.SG'SS. 
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tbat a linenl descendant shall not fail bim to dt upon the 
throne of Judah, with the curse pronounced on hia last royal 
descendant Coniah — " Thus saith the Lord, Write ye this man 
childless, a man that shall not prosper in his days ; for no 
man of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, 
and ruling any more in Judah." (Jer, xxii. 30; xxxvi. SO.) 
See, also, the curious argument as to the liability of pro- 
phecy to he rescinded, in the same book. (Jer. xxxiii. 17-26.) 
The rescinding of the prediction or denunciation in the case of 
Hezekiah is recorded in Isaiah xxxviii. 1-8, and that of Jonah 
in the Book which bears bis name, iii. 4-10. 

III. It is now clearly ascertained, and generally admitted 
among critics, tbat several of the most remarkable and specific 
prophecies were never fulfilled at all, or only very partially and 
loosely JuMlled. Among these may be specified the denuncia- 
tion of Jeremiah (xxii. 18, 19 ; xxxvi. 30) against Jehoiakim, 
as may be seen by comparing 2 Kings xxiv. 6 ; — and the 
denunciation of Amos against Jeroboam II. (vii. 11), as may 
be seen by comparing 2 Kings xiv, S3-29. The remarkable, 
distinct, and positive prophecies in Ezekiel (xxvi., xxvii.), 
relating to the conquest, plunder, and destruction of Tyre by 
Kebuchadnezzar, we can now state on the highest authorities'^ 
were not fulfilled. Indeed (in ch. xxix. 18) is & confession 
tbat he failed, at least so far as spoil went. The same may be 
SEud of the equally clear and positive prophecies of the con- 
quest and desolation of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xliii. 
10-13; Ezek. xxix.; xxx. 1-19), as Dr. Arnold, in his Ser- 
mons on Prophecy (p. 48), fully admits'. Jeremiah's prophecy 
of the Captivity of Seventy years, and the subsequent destruc- 
tion of Babylon (xxv.), have generally been appealed to as 
instances of clear prophecy exactly and indisputably fulfilled. 
But in the first place, at the time this prediction was delivered, 
the success of Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem was scarcely 

' Heereu'a ReHarchei, ii. 11. firote, iij. JSS. 
' Qrote, uhi lujini.— Hebrew Uonarchj, p. 303. 
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doubtrul ; in the second place, the captivity cannot, by any fair 
calculation, he lengthened oat to seventy years'; and in the 
third place, the desolation of Babylon ("perpetual desolations" 
is the emphatic phrase) which was to take place at the end of 
the seventy years, as a pimiahment for the pride of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, did not take place till long after. Babylon was still 
a flourishing city under Alexander the Great ; and, as Mr. 
Newman observes, " it is absurd to represent the emptiness of 
modern Babylon as a punishment for the pride of Nebuchad- 
nezzar," or as a fulfilment of Jeremiah's prophecy. — Gen. 
xlis. 10 must also be considered to present a specimen of 
prophecy signally talsified by the event, and being composed 
in the palmiest days of Judah, was probably little more than a 
hyperbolical expreesion of the writer's confidence in the perma- 
nence of her grandeur. Finally, in Hosea we have a remark- 
able instance of self-contradiction, or virtual acknowledgment 
of the non-fulfilment of prophecy. In viii. 13 and ix. 3, it is 
affirmed, "Ephraim shall return to Egypt;" while in xi. S, it 
is sEud, " Ephraim shall not return to Egypt." Isaiah (xvii. 1) 
pronounces on Damascus a threat of ruin as emphatic as any 
that was pronounced against Tyre, Egypt, or Babylon. " It is 
taken away from being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap." 
Yet Damascus is to this day the most flourishing city in those 
countries. 

rv. We find Irom numberless pass^es both in the propheti- 
cal and the historical books that for a considerable period the 
Hebrew nation was inundated with false prophets*, whom it 
was difficult and often impossible to distinguish &om the true, 

' The clranalogiet of Kinga uid Chrooiclei do not quite tallj ; but taking tli»t 
of JeRmiah hinuelf, Hie desolation began in tlie aeTenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.O. &ad. Wis continued in b.c G8S, and concluded in B.O. 583— The exile ended 
•ome aj B3S, some G36. The langetl date that can be made out ia 66 yenra, and 
the shorteat only 13. To make onl TO yeara faiity, we mual dute Icom B.C. 606 ; 
thejiril year of Hebuchadnezrar. 

< Jeremiah t. 31, zziiL 16-31. Ezekiet xir. 9-11. 
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ftlthoagh we have both propbetical and saoerdotal teste given 
for this express purpose. It even appears that some of those 
whom we consider as true prophets were by their contempo- 
raries charged with being, and even punished for being, the 
contrary. In Deut. xviii. 20-22, the decision of the prophets 
character is made to depend upon the fulfilment or non-fuMl- 
ment of his prophecy. In Deut. xiii. I-S, this test is rejected, 
and the decision is made to rest upon the doctrine which he 
teaches : if this be false he is to be stoned, whatever miraculous 
proofs of his mission he may give'. From Jer. xxix., it ap- 
pears that the High Priest assumed the right of judging 
whether a man was a false or a true prophet ; though Jeremiah 
himself does not seem to have been willing to abide by this 
authority, but to have denounced Priesta and the prophets 
who supported them (Jer. v. 31). Pashur the priest, we learn 
(xx. 1-7), put Jeremiah in the stocks for his false prophecies; 
and Shemaiah reproves the Priest Jeboiada for not having 
repeated the punishment, and is violently denounced by the 
prophet in consequence (xxix. S4-32). 

V. In the case of nearly all the prophete we have little 
external or independent evidence as to the date at which their 
prophecies were uttered, and none as lo the period at which 
they were leritten doittn"; while the internal evidence on these 
points is dubious, conflicting, and, in the opinions of the best 
critics, generally unfavourable to the popular conceptions. — 
The Books of Kings and Chronicles, in which many of these 
prophecies are mentioned, and the events to which they are 
supposed to refer, are related, were written, or compiled in their 
present form, the former near the termination of the Baby- 
lonian Exile, or somewhere about the year B.C. 530, i. e. from 
50 to 200 years' after the period at which the prophecies were 
supposed to have been dehvered ;— while the latter appear to 

' See alio the whole remarksbla cbapter, Jer. UTiii. 
' Hebrew Monsrchy, p. 362 (note). 

' Anos and Hoiea Bouriibed probsbl; about TSO B.C. Jeremiah about 600. 
Zechariab about 520. De Vlttte, n. 1S6. 
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have been a much later compilatioB, some critiCB dating them 
about 260, and otbers about 400 before Christ'. 

It is probably not too much to affirm that we have no in- 
stance in the prophetical Books of the Old Testament of a 
prediction, in the case of which we possees, at once and com- 
bined, clear and QDeaepicioue proof of the date, the precise 
event predicted, the exact circumstances of that event, and the 
inabihty of human sagacity to foresee it. There is no case in 
which we can say with certainty — even where it is reasonable 
to suppose that the prediction was uttered before the event — 
that the narrative has not been tampered with to suit the pre- 
diction, or the prediction modified to correspond with the 
event*. The following remarks will show bow little certain is 
our knowledge, even in the case of the principal prophets. 

Isaiah, as we learn in the first and the sixth chapters of his 
Book, appeared as & Prophet ih the last year of the reign of 
King Uzziab (b.C. 759), and prophesied till the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah (b.c. 710). We hear of him in the Snd 
Book of EjDgs and Chronicles, hut not till the reign of Heze- 
kiah ; exc^t that he is referred to in 3 Chron. xxvi. 22, as 
having written a history of Uzziah. The prophecies which 
have come down to us bearing his name, extend to sixty-six 
chapters, of the date of which (either of their composition or 
compilation) we have no certain knowledffe;— hut of v\ach the 
last twenty-seven are confidently decided by competent judges 
to be the prodaction of a different Writer, and a later age ; and 
were doubtless composed during the Babylonish Captivity, later 
therefore than the year B.C. 600, or about 150 years after 
Isaiah. The grounds of this decision are given at length in 
De Wette'. They are found partly in the marked difference of 
style between the two portions of the Book, but still more in 

' Such at leaM IB the mi»t probable remit at wiiich critical aclence baa jet airived. 
De Wette ii. 248, 265. 

* De Wette and other eminent Theologisna coniider that in many cases where the 
prDphecf is unosuatl; deSniCe, this has certainly been done, ii. S6T. 363. 

' De Wette, ii, 364-860. 
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the obvious and pervading fact th^t the writer of the latter 
portion takes his stand in the period of the Captivity, speaks 
of the captivity as an existing circumstance or condition, and 
oomforta his captive Countrymen with hopes of deliverance at 
the hand of Cyrus. Many of the earher chapters are also 
considered spurious for Himilar reasons, pardcularly xiii. I, 
xiv. 23, xxiv., xxvii., and several others. It appears as the 
general summary result of critical research, that our present 
collection consists of a number of promises, denunciations, and 
exhorutions, actually uttered by Isaiah, and brought together 
by command, probably, of Hezekiab, greatly enlarged and 
interpolated by writings upwards of a century later than hie 
lime, which the ignorance or unfair intentions of subsequent 
collectorB and commentators have not scrupled to consecrate by 
affixing to them his venerable name. 

Jeremiah appears to have prophesied from about B.C. 830- 
680, or before and at the commencement of the Captivity at 
Babylon, and the chief portion of his writings refer to that 
event, which in his time was rapidly and manifestly approach- 
ing. The prophecies appear to have been written down by 
Baruch, a scribe, from the dictation of Jeremiah (xxxvi.), and 
to have been collected soon after the return fh>m exile', but by 
whom and at what precise time is unknown ; — and commenta- 
tors discover several passages in which the original test appears 
to have been interpolated, or worked over again. Still, the 
text seems to be far more pure, and the real, much nearer to 
the professed, date, than in the case of Isaiah. 

The genuineness of the Book of Ezekiel is less doubtful 
than that of any other of the Prophets. His prophecies relate 
chiefly to the destruction of Jerusalem, which happened during 
his time. He appears to have been carried into exile by the vic- 
torious Chaldfeans about eleven years before they finally eon- 
eumraated the min of the Jewish Nation by the destruction of 
their Capital. His prophecies appear to have continued many 

' De Welt«, ii. 416 and SSfl. 
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years after the captivity — sixteen according to De Wette'. 
Few pretend to understand him. 

Of all the prophetical writinge, the Book of Daniel has been 
the subject of the fiercest contest. Divines have considered it 
of paramount importance, both on account of the defiuiteness 
and precision of its predictions, and the supposed reference of 
many of them to Christ. Critics, on the other band, have 
considered the genuineness of the Book to be peculiarly ques- 
tionable ; and few now, of any note or name, venture to defend 
it. In all probability we have no remains of the real prophecies 
of the actual Daniel — for that such a person, famed for his 
wisdom and virtue, did exist, appears from Ezek. xiv. and 
xxxviii. He must have lived about 570 years before Christ, 
whereas the Book which bears his name was almost certainly 
written in the time of Autiochua Epiphaues, 170 years B.C. 
Some English Commentators' and Divines have endeavoured 
to escape irom the obvious and manifold difficulties of the 
Book, by conceiving part of it to be genuine and part spurions. 
— But De Wette has shown' that we have no reason for be- 
lieving it not to be the work of one hand. It is full of his- 
torical inaccuracies and fanciiiil legends; and the opening 
statement is an obvious error, showing that the Writer was 
imperfectly acquainted with the chronology or details of the 
period in which he takes his stand. The first chapter begins 
by informing us that in the third year of King Jehoiakim, 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, besieged and took Jeru- 
salem, and carried the King (and Daniel) away captive. 

■ DeWetU, ii. 126. 

' " I baie limg thought that the greatei part of the book ot Daniel is most certainty 
a veiy Ute work, of the time of the Haccalieei ; and the pretended pivphec; about 
the Eingi of Oreeco and Peraia, and of the North and South, ii mere hittory, liks 
the poetical prophecies in Virgil and eliewheie. In ^t you can trace distinctly the 
date when it wag wrilten, because the eientiup to that dale are given with biatorical 
minuteneu, totally unlike the character of real prophecy ; and beyond that dat« alt 
ii imaginary." — Again, he thinks that criticism " pioiei the non.authenticity of gi«t 
p«rt of Daniel : tbat there may be genuine Iragmcnts in it is very likely."— Amold'i 
Life and Cor. ii. 188. 

' De Vette, ii. IBS. 
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Whereas, we learn from Jeremiah that Nebachadnezzar was 
not King of Babylon till the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and 
did not take Jerusalem till seven years later'. It would bo out 
of place to adduce all the marks which betray the late origin of 
this Book ; — tbey may be seen at length in De Wette. It is 
here anfficieut that we have no proof whatever of its early 
date, and that the moat eminent critics have abandoned the 
opinion of its genuineness as indefensible. 

III. Thirdly, We have akeady had ample proof that the 
Jewiah Writers not only did not scruple to narrate past events 
as if predicting future ones — to present History in the form 
of Prophecy— but that they habitually did so. The original 
documents from which the Books of Moses were compiled, 
must have been written, as we have seen, in the time of the 
earliest Kings, while the Book of Deuteronomy was not com- 
posed, and the whole Pentateuch did not assume its present 
form till, probably, the reign of Josiah ; — yet they abound in 
such anticipatory narrative — in predictions of events long past. 
The instances are far too numerous to quote : — we will speciiy 
only a few of the most remarkable : — Gen. xxv. 23 ; xxvii. 
28, 29, 3», 40 ; xlix. passim. Numb. xxiv. Deut. iv. 27 ; 
xxviii. 26, 86, 37, 64. 

We anticipate that these remarks will be met by the reply — 
" Whatever may be established as to the uncertainty which 
hangs over the date of those prophecies which refer to the tem- 
poral fortunes of the Hebrew Nation, no doubt can exist that 
all the prophecies relating to the Messiah were extant in their 
present form long previous to the advent of Him in whose 
person the Christian world agrees to acknowledge their fulfil- 
ment." This is true, and the argument would bare all the 
foroe which is attributed to it, were the objectors able to lay 
their finger on a single Old Testament Prediction clearly re- 
ferring to Jesus Christ, intended by the utterers of it to relate 

' See the whole argmuenl in De Wette, H. iU (note). 
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to him, preflgoiing his character and career, and manifestly 
fulfilled JD bis appearance on earth. Thi» they cannot do. 
Most of the passages usually adduced as complying vith these 
condidons, referred, and were clearly intended to refer^, to 
eminent individuals in Israelitish History ; — many are not pro- 
pheciee at all ; — the Messiah, the Anointed Deliverer, expected 
hy the Jews, hoped for and called for by their Poets and Pro- 
phets, was of a character so different, and a career so opposite, 
to those of the meek, lowly, long-suffering Jesus, that the pas- 
sages describing the one never could have been applied to the 
other, without a perversion of ingenuity, and a disloyal treat- 
ment of their obvious signification, which, if employed in any 
other field than that of Theology, would have met with the 
prompt discredit and derision they deserve*. There are, no 
doubt, scattered verses in the Prophetic and Poetical Books 
of the Hebrew Canon, which, as quotations, are apt and ap- 
plicable enough to parlicnlar points in Christ's character and 
story; — but of what equally voluminous collection of poems or 
rhetorical compositions may the same not be said*? Of the 

' " We find thtODghoul the New Tettament," aaya Dr. Arnold, " reference! made 
ta Tuioui paangea in the Old TeiUment, wbich are alleged at propbetie of Christ, 
or of »me particular! of the Chriatian diipeniatiea. Now if we turn to the con- 
text of theae pauagei, and ao endesvour to diacover their meaning, according to the 
onlj Mund principlei of inteipretaUon, it will often appear that they do not rdale to 
the lleauah, or to Cbriatian timea, but are either expreauods of leligioua aSecdona 
generally, inch aa aubniisgiDn, love, hope, &c., or elae refer to aome particular circum- 
Btancei in the life and condition of the writer, or of the Jewjah nation, and do not at 
■n ahow that aoylhing more remote, or any eventa of a more imireraal and apiritnal 
oharacter, were deaigned to be propheaied." — Senooni on the Interpretathin of 
Prophecy. Frelace, p. 1. 

* Thia diiingennouaneu is obvioua in one point eapedally : t)ie Meiaianic Pro- 
pheeieaare interpreted Iiftmffy or jCj;tiraIiiw/y, aa may beat aoit their adaptation to the 
TOceiTed hiatory of Jesui. Thus that " Ilie wolf ahall He down with the lamb, and 
the lion eat giau like an ox," ii taken fignratiTely : that the Megaiah ahould lide 
into Jerumlem on an aaa, ii taken literally. 

' Perhapa none of the Old Teatament propbtciei are more clearly Measianie 
than the tollowiDg poaaage from Plato : — Oin imittiiUKi i A'mxii ftmrriyinrmi, 

ItmrmAiXiMmriH- Plato, De Bepublica, 1. ii. p. Sfll, E. 
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references made by the Evangelists to sucii passages we shall 
speak hereafter. 

The state of the case appears to be this : — That all the Old Tes- 
tament Prophecies have been assutiKd to be gennine, inspired 
predictions ; and, when falsified in their obvious meaning and 
received interpretation by the event, have received immediately 
a new interpretation, and been supposed to refer to some 
other event. When the result has disappointed expectation, 
the conclusion has been, not that the prophecy was false, but 
that the interpretation was erroueous. It is obvious that a 
mode of reasoning like this is peculiar to Theological In- 
quirers. 

From this habit of assuming that Prophecy was Prediction, 
and must have its fulfilment — which was prevalent among the 
Jews as among modem Divines — appears to have arisen the 
national expectation of a Messiah. — A Deliverer was hoped for, 
expected, prophesied, in the time of Jewish misery (and Cyrus 
was perhaps the first referred to) ; but as no one appeared who 
did what the Messiah, according to Prophecy, should do, they 
went on degrading each successive Conqueror and Hero from 
the Messianic dignity, and arc still expecting the true Deliverer. 
— Hebrew and Christian Divines both start irom the same 
assumed and unproven premises, viz. : — that a Messiah, having 
been foretold, must appear; — but there they diverge, and die 
Jews show themselves to be the sounder logicians of the two ; 
— the Christians, assuming that Jesus was the Messiah intended 
(though not the one expected), wrest the obvious meaning of 
the Prophecies to show that they were fulfilled in him ; — while 
the Jews, assuming the obvious meaning of the Prophecies 
to be their real meaning, argue that they were not fulfilled in 
Christ, and therefore that the Messiah is yet to come. 

gpeakiDg of Ibis Teacher of Mankind wbomhe eipecl«d, he la^e, " Thiijiut man 
will Kareely be endured by them — bnt probably will be iconrged, racked, tonnenWd, 
have hii eyei bumt oat, aDd at laat hating auffered all msnnei of erile, ahall be im- 
paUd" — or, u the oii^Dal term will wgnily, " Cme^Ud." 
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One of the most remarkable attempts to retain the aacred- 
ness and authority of Hebrew Prophecy, while adtnitting the 
non-fulfilment or the inadequate fulfilment of many of its pre- 
dicUoDS, has been made by Dr. Arnold. The native truthful- 
ness of bis intellect led bim to a fair appreciation of the difficol- 
tiee attendant on the ordinary mode of interpreting Prophecy, 
while the tenacity of his faith (or, to speak more correctly, his 
affection for what he bad been taught to believe and reverence) 
made him unwilling to renounce views which hold so prominent 
a position in the orthodox system of doctrine. His method of 
meeting the perplexity was this: — He conceived that all pro- 
phecy had a double meaning — an historical and obvious, and 
a spiritual or recondite signification — and that the latter only 
could receive a complete and adequate fulfilment, ^ay, be 
went still further, and maintained that Prophecy must, from the 
necessity of the case, embody these two senses — the sense of the 
God who inspired it, and the sense of the man who uttered it. 
We will give this singular theory in his own words, extracted 
fh)m his Sermons on Prophecy. 

" Now, first of all, it is a very misleading notion of Prophecy, 

if we regard it as an anticipation of History It is 

anticipated History, not in our common sense of the word, but 

in another and far higher sense History is busied 

with particular nations, persons, and events; and firom the study 
of these, extracts, as well as it can, some general principles. 
Prophecy is busied with general principles; and inasmuch as 
particular nations, persons, and events, represent these principles 
up to a certain point, so far it is concerned also with tbem 
Prophecy, then, is God's voice, speaking to us re- 
specting the issue in all time of that great struggle which is the 
real interest of human life, the struggle between good and evil. 
Beset as we are with evil, within and without, it is the natural 
and earnest question of the human mind, what shall be the end 
at last ? And the answer is given by Prophecy, that it shall 
be well at last; that there shall be a time when good shall 
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perfectly triumph And this bdng so, as it is mo6t 

certain that no people on earth has ever either perfectly serred 
the cause of good, or utterly opposed it, so it follows tliat no 
people can, if I may so speak, iuUy satisfy the mind of Pro- 
phecy, because no people purely represents those onmixed prin- 
ciples of good and evil, with whioh alone Prophecy is properly 
concerned. And thus it has happened that those who have 
attempted to trace an historical fulfilment of the language of 
Prophecy with regard to various nations, have never done their 
work satisfactorily, nor on their system was it possible to do it. 
For the language of Prophecy on these subjects could not be 
literally accomplished for two reasons : first, becaase it was not 
properly applicable tu any earthly nation, from the imperfection 
of all human things ; and, secondly, because even that character 
of imperfect good or evil, which made certain nations the repre- 
sentatives, so to speak, of the principles of good and evil them- 
selves, was not and could not be perpetual Thus 

there may be cases in which no historical fulfilment of national 
prophecies is to be found at all; but in all oases the fulfilment 
will fall short of the lull strength of the language, because, to 
say it once again, the language in its proper scope and force 
was aimed at a more unmixed good and evil than have ever 

been exhibited in the character of any earthly people 

Generally the langu^e of Prophecy will be found to be hy- 
perbolical, as far as regards its historical subjects, and only 
corresponding with the truth exactly, if we aubsiitute for the 
historical subject the idea of which it ia the representative^. 

But if it be asked, why then was the language of Prophecy 

80 strong, if it was not meant to be literally fulfilled ? I answer, 
that the real subject of the Prophecy in its highest sense is not 

' Dr. Arnold eoneeiveB the difieient itata and dtiei towards whicb are directed 
thfl proniiKt and denDnciatiom of Hoi; Writ, to teprcMDt in the pmphetie mind 
certain ideal Tirtiieg aod Ticea, &e. Thai Iirael meao* not the Jeira, to much a* 
" Sod'a People " in the abitract, the TirtDou of the earth in all time* : Babylon ug- 
nifiei the world in iu vricitdnta; Bgjpt the world nterel; in in vorldlisat ; while 
the " Prophetic idea of Bdom i> the sin of thoie wio offend ono of Chriit'i little 
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the historical, bnt the qiintnal Babyl<Hi ; and that no expras- 
uons of ruin and destmotioQ oan be too statmg wh«i apj^ied 
to the vDild which is to dissolre, nnd ntterly to perish. Asd 
it vill be found, I think, a general rule in all the propbeoiee 
of Scriptore, that they contain expressionB which will only 
be adequately fiilMed ia thrar laet and spiritual fiUfilment; 
and that, as a[^lied to the lower fiilfllmcaita which precede this, 
they are and must he hyperbolioal." ' 

It is diffioolt to grapple with a mode of intecpretation saoh as 
tbia ; — equally difficnlt to cemprehend how an earaeet and prac- 
tical nnderBtanding like Dr. Arnold's could fbr a moment rest 
satisfied with such a cloudy phantom. Our homely conceptions 
can make nothing of an oraole whidi says one thing, bat means 
somethii^ very different and miwe noble; — which, is deoounc* 
iog, tpt'M minute dfiaiU, destruction against Egypt, Babylon, 
and Tyre, merely threatens final defeat to the powers of £t^ ; — ■ 
which in depicting, in preoisest terms, the material prosperity 
reserved for the Israelites, only intended to promise blesdngs to 
the virtuous and devoot of every age and vlime ; — and which in 
desoribing ancient historical personages, did so always with an 
arriire penaie towards Christ, If Dr. Arnold means to say 
Uiat the Old Testament Fn^heoiee ragnified primarily, chiefly, 
and most specifically, the ultamste triumph of good over evil — oi 
God and Virtue over the Worid, the Flee^, and the Devil — (and 
this certainly t^peara to be his meaning) ; — we can only reply 
that, in that case, they are Poetry, and not Prediction ; — that this 
was not the signifioalaoa attached to them «ther by the Prophets 
who uttered them, or by ^e Peo^e who listened to them, and 
that it is precluded by the fi»quent particularity and precision 
of their language. To conceive, therefore, this to be die mean- 
ing of the God who is alleged to have inspired them, is to ima- 
gine that He used incompetent and deceptive instnuneats for 
his communications ; — and it is certain that had the Prophecies 
been perfectly and unquestionably fulfilled in their obvious sense, 
this secondary and recondite signification would never have been 
■ Sennoni od tiie InUiptetttioD of Praplucf . Yar. loc 
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heard of. We are surprised that Dr. Arnold did not peroeiTS 
that to allow of a " doable seaise" is to give all false prophecy a 
guarantee against being disproTed by the event 

In justification of this idea of a double sense, he continaes 
— " The notion of a double senee in Prophecy has been treated 
by some persons with contempt. Yet it may be said, that it 
is almost necessarily involved in the very idea of Prophecy. — 
Every prophecy has, according to the very definition of the word, 
a double source ; it has, if I may venture so to speak, tvo au- 
thors, the one human, the other divine If uttered by 

the tongue of man, it miiBt also, unless we suppose him to be 
a mere insCmment (in the same sense as a flute or a harp), be 
coloured by his own mind. The prophet expresses in words 
certain truths conveyed to his mind ; but his mind does not 
fully embrace them, nor can it ; for how can man fully compre- 
hend the mind of God ? Every man lives in time, and belongs 
to time; the present must be to him clearer than the future. 

But with Crod there is no past, nor future ; every truth 

is present to Him in all its extent; so that His expression of 
it, if I may so speak, differs essentially £rom that which can 
be comprehended by the mind, or uttered by the tJjngue of 
man. Thus every prophecy as uttered by man (that is, by 
an inteUigent and not a mere mechanical instrument), and 
at the same time as inspired by God, must, as far as appears, 
have a double sense : one, the sense entertained by the hu- 
man mind of the Writer ; the other, the sense infused into it 
hy God."' 

We must confess our amazement at the obvious and extreme 
unsoundness of this whole passage. Not only does it painfully 
remind us of the double meaning so often and so justly charged 
upon the Pagan oracles — but it assumes the strange and con- 
tradictory improbabilities : Jirst, that God was unable to convey 
his meaning to die mind of the Prophet ; secondly, that He in- 

' Sermoiu on Prophecy, p. 61. A Uttle fdnher on he iay« : " We may even vag- 
pow the prophet to he Mtslly ignonnt of the 'diTina mesniiig of hig wordi, kdA to 
intend to expreat a meiuimg of his own quite nnlike Qod'i meaiuDg I" 
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tuaed this meaning into the words which were utl«red, although 
He couM not infuse it into the mind of the man who uttered them j 
and, thirdly, that ire can see further into the mind and meaning 
of God than those to whom He spoke; — that they, in expressing 
the ideas which He had put into their minds, mistook or imper- 
fectly conceived those ideas— but that to us is given to discover 
a thought which those words contained, but did not express, or 
which, if they did express it, they were not understood by the 
Writer to express. Now, either the ideaa which God wished 
to communicate were conveyed to the mind of the Prophet, or 
they were not : — if they were so conveyed, then the Prophet 
must have comprebended them, and intended to express them 
correctly, and of course did express them ooneotly — for it is 
monstrous to suppose that God would infuse ideas into a man's 
mind for the purpose of being communicated to the public, 
which ideas He yet did not enable him so to communicate : — 
and then all the above confused subtleties fall to the ground. 
If, on the other hand, these ideas were not so conveyed to 
the Prophet's mind, then it mnst have been the words and 
not the ideat which were inspired, and God used the Pro- 
phet simply as a flute {a supposition scouted by Dr. Arnold) ; 
— and we are thus driven to the equally monstrous supposi- 
tion that God used words which did not convey his meaning, 
even to the very favoured individual to whom and through 
whom He spoke. If God's sense was "infused" into the 
Prophetic language, how could that sense have been missed 
by the Prophet, and caught only by others in these latter 
times? and what was the use of language which could not 
he rightly comprehended except centuries after it was spoken, 
and by a different People from those to whom it was spoken ? 
If God's sense was not infused into the words, tlirough the 
incompetency of the utterer, how can Dr. Arnold discover it 
therein ? It may he, however, that Dr. Arnold's conception of 
the case was this, though it is not what we should gather from 
his language : — that beneath the obvious meaning of the words 
of Prophecy, as uttered by the Prophet, and understood by him 
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and hia hearers, lay a latent aignification, oa it were written with 
invisible ink, which conld only be discovered in later ages, and 
by the light which historical experience and advancing enlighten- 
ment throws upon it. No donbt this is possible ; bat it is on- 
proved, and requires much proof before it can be admitted; — 
and it is especially worthy of remark, that the supposition, un- 
questionably a violent one, is rendered necessary only by the 
assumption that the prophecies were predictions, coupled with 
the fact that they have not been fulfilled in their literal mean- 
ing ; — and it involves the admission, that they were in a man- 
ner deceptive, since they were misunderstood, and, by the suppo- 
sition, must have been misunderstood, by the People to whom 
they were addressed. 

Yet all these unnatural explanations are resorted to, all these 
fatal dilemmas encountered, all this appearance of irreverence 
and disingenuousnesB incurred, simply to avoid the conclusion 
that the Prophets were wise, gifted, earnest men, deeply oon- 
yersant with Uie Past — looking far into the Future — shocked 
with the nnrighteousness around them — sagacious to foresee 
impending evil — bold to denounce spiritual wickedness in high 
places — imbued, above all, with an unfailing faith, peculiarly 
strong among their people, that national delinquency and na- 
tional virtue would alike meet with a temporal and inevitable re- 
tribution — and gifted " with the glorious fiiculty of poetic hope, 
exerted on human prospects, and presenting its results with the 
vividness of prophecy/' — bat Prophets in no stricter sense thaa 
this. 
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It is an assnmptioii of the poptilar theology, and an almost 
TUUTersal belief in the popular mind, that the Jewish nation 
was selected by the Almighty to preserve and carry down 
to later ages a knowledge of the One true God; — that the 
FatriarchB possessed this knowledge ; — that Moses delivered 
and enforced this doctrine as the ftindamental tenet of the 
national creed ; — and that it was, in fact, the received and 
distinctiTe dogma of the Hebrew People. This alleged posses- 
sion of the tme faith by one only people, while all surrounding 
tribes were lost in Polytheism, or something worse, has been 
adduced by divines in general as a proof of the truth of the 
sacred history, and of the divine origin of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and forms, indeed, one of the standard arguments of 
Theologians in the present day. Paley, the actual text-book 
of one of our Universitiee, writes of it thus : — 

" Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin of 
the Mosaic Institution; and, independently of his authority, 
I conceive it to be very difficult to assign any other cause for 
the commencement or existence of that Institution ; especially 
for the singular circumstance of the Jews adhering to the Unity, 
when every other people shd into polytheism ; for their being men 
in religion, children in everything else ; behind other nations 
in the arts of peace and war, superior to the most improved in 
their sentiments and doctrines relating to the Deity.'" 

Milman' speaks of the pure monotheism of the Jews in a 
nmilar strain : — 

' Pale;') Bridence) of Cluiitiaiiily. ■ Hirtor^ of the Jewa, i. i. 
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" The religiooB history of this people ia no less Edngular. Id 
the narrow slip of land inhabited by their tribes, the worship of 
one Almighty Creator of the Universe subsiets, as in its only 
sanctnary. In every stage of Society, under the pattoral tent 
of AbraAam, and in the aumftuoua Temple of Solomon, the 

tame creed mainiaine its inviolable nmplicity 

Nor is this merely a sublime speculative tenet ; it is the basis 
of their civil consdtiition, and of their national character. As 
there ia but one Altnighty God, so there is but one People 
under his especial proteodon, the descendants of Abraham." 

Now the actual state of the case seems to be this — and it 
may be read so dearly in every page of Holy Writ, that 
how it could have been so long ignored is a striking proof 
how completely we read our Bible through the spectacles of 
our theology; — that the Jews as a nation were not monolheists 
— i.e., believers in the exclusive existence of one sole God — 
lill a very late period of their history ' ; — diat their early and 
popular notions of the Deity were eminently coarse, low, and 
nnworthy ; — that among tbera, as among all other nations, the 
conceptions of God formed by individuals varied according 
(o their intellectual Euid spiritual capacities, being poor and 
mthropomorphic among the ignorant and ooarse-miDded, pure 
and lofty among the virtuous and richly-gifted; — and, finally, 
that these conceptions gradually improved, and became purified 
and etmobled, as the Hebrews advanced in civiUzation — being, 
generally speaking, lowest in the Historical Books, amended in 
the prophetical Writings, and reaohiug their highest elevation 
among the Poets of the Nation. 

In ila progress from Fetiohism to pure Theism, the human 
mind g«ieralty paaaes through three stages—or, to speak more 
correctly, man's idea of God passes through three forma of de- 
Telopment. We have him represented first as the God of the 
individual or family ; then as the God of the nation ; lastly, 
aa the God of the human race. — Now we find all these three 
views of Deity in the Old Testament — sometimes, it is true, 
' Baner thinks not tiU aficr ths Babytoniao C^tlvi^. — Th«oL d« AIL Teat., i. 4. 
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Strangely jambled together, as miglit be expected in books 
vritten by difi^rent persons at different times — but o& the 
whole bearing pretty distinct maiks of the periods at which 
they respectively prevailed. 

The representations of God in the history of Abraham leave 
little doubt that Uie God whom he worshipped was a family 
Qod, selected, probably, by him for some reason untnown to 
us, out of a number of others who were worshipped by his 
fathers and his tribe. We are expressly told that the finlher 
and grandiather of Abraham "worshipped other Gods;" — and 
the representations given of the God of Abraham, and of his 
proceedings during the lives of the three Patriarchs, are so 
mean and material that it is difBcult to conceive how a know- 
ledge of the One true God, Maker of Heaven and Earth, 
could have been ascribed to any of them. God appears to 
Abraham with two angels in the form of men — (they are spoken 
of as "three men") — Bits at the door of his tent — partakes of 
his repast — is angry at the laughter of Sarah, and an alterca- 
tioQ t^es place between tbem ; after which He discusses with 
him the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, and informs him that 
He is going down thither to see whether the reports which have 
reached- him are correct'. " Your fathers dwelt on the other 
side of the flood in old time, even Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham and the father of Nachor: and they served other Gods." 
(Joshua xxiv. S.) " The God of Abrtdiam and the God of 
Nachor, Uie God of their father, judge betwixt us." (Gen. 
xzxi. 53.) There are not wanting many traces of Polythei&m 
in the earlier portions of Hebrew History. The ezpressioa 
Jehovah Blohim, " The God of Gods," seems to Indicate this. 
Bauer thinks that " the Elohim, who were probably at one time 

' Baner obwrvu that the SamuiUui and Arabian tranilaton, " from an uuriona 
appiehenuoQ lest a corporeal eiittcnce ihonld be atttibnled to the Deity, freqnently 
■ubititated tha eipieiuan angti (^ Qod, for the oainei Jehovali and Blohim." Thn* 
they hare " Te (hallba ai ihaangelg of Qod," inaleid ot "Ye ihall be oi Qod«" 
(QsD. ii. 6) ; " In tin likenew af tha aogel of Ghid made he Mm" (Oea. t. 1) ; 
"ThiMgelof Qod went ap from Abraham" (Qan. zrii. 22), and loon. 
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-worshipped as equal Gods, ore in Geoesia recodified as sub- 
ordinate deities, with whom Jehoyah, the highest Eloah, enters 
into Conncil," (Theol. des Alt. Test, i, 3.) It will be remem- 
bered that Lahan, a near relative of Abraham, whose sister he 
had expressly selected as his sod Isaac's wife, pursued Jacob 
for having " stolen his Gods." {Gen. xxxi. 80.) He, there- 
fore, worshipped fetiches. In Gen. xxxv. 2-4, we find Jacob 
collecting the strange Gods worshipped by his household, and 
biding them under an oak. It is certainly remarkable that both 
Abraham and Isaac should insist upon their sons marrying into 
an idolatrous family, if they bad really believed Uieir own God 
to be the only one. 

Jacob's ideas of God are, as might be expected from his 
mean and tricky character, even lower than those of Abraham. 
He makes a condition, on which he will select Jehovah to be 
his God, and will give him a tithe of all his possessions (Gen. 
zxviii. 20) ; — he represents Him as his confidant in cheating 
Laban, and wrestles with Him bodily to extort a blessing. 
Who, after reading such passages, can for a moment accept 
the belief that Jacob and Job worshipped the same God ? 

In process of time the descendants of Abraham multiplied 
and became a numerous people, and naturally continued the 
worship of that God who had done so much for their forefathers. 
Thns the/amily God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, gradually 
enlarged into the national God of the Israelites, to whose wor- 
ship they adhered with greater or less tenacity, with greater or 
less exclnsiveness, during their residence in Egypt. As the 
history proceeds the conceptions of this God seem to become 
purer and loftier, dll in the mind of Moses, on intellectual and 
bigbly-edncated man, versed in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, they often (as far as we con guess what came from him), 
reached to a sublime simplicity of expression rarely surpassed. 
Still there is no reason to suppose that Moses disbelieved in 
the existence of other Gods; — the God whom he serves is still 
"the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob;" — He is never asserted 
to be the only God; the existence and power of rival Deities 
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is DOTflT denied, bnt is even admitted by implication. AH that 
Moses claims for Jehovah is, not that be is the Sole God, but 
that he is superior to alt others. "Who is like unto Thee, 
Jehovah, among the Gods ? " {Ex. xt. 11.)' And he repi-e- 
sents him to Pharaoh, by Jehovah's own command, as the 
" God of the Hebrews," not as the Supreme Lord of Heaven 
and Earth. Even tu the delivery of the Commandments, the 
great foundation of the Law, it is not said, " There is no 
God but Jehovah," but only " I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee oat of the House of Bondage ; TAou shah have 
no other Gods besides me (or before me)." The whole of the 
zxivth chapter of Joshua confirms this view : he there ui^es 
the Israelites to choose Jehovah, not as the only God, whom 
to desert would be to become Atheists, but as a God whose 
bounties to them had been so great that it would be black in- 
gratitude cot to prefer him to all others. The whole history of 
the lapses of the Jewish Nation into idolatry also negative the s 
idea of their having been really monotbeisls. The worship 
of the golden calf and the Ganaanitish Gods was quite natural 
on the Bapposibon of Jehovah being merely a paramount and 
preferred Grod : — monstrous, if they had beheved him to be the 
only one. Moreover, their idolatry is always spoken of as 
i^delity, not as atheism. 

As civilization advanced, prophets, sagee, and poets arose 
among the Hebrews, to whom the limited and anthropomorphic 
oonoeptioDs of the Deity, prevalent among the people, were 
painfully inadec[uate and revolting; — and they endeavoured by 
nobler representations of the object of their worship to convert 
the national religion into a pure theism ; in which, however, 
it is thought by many that they did not succeed till aftw the 
Captivity. After this idea had once taken root, the nation 
never showed any disposition to relapse into idolatry. Aud 
even to the latest period of the Canonical writings we find re- 
presentations both of the nature and attributes of Jehovah so 

' Jetbio uyg : " Kov I Imov that Jehoish u greater than all Qoda : Sir in the 
tking wherain thc^ dialt pnudlj, he «ai abon tlMm all.' — (Eiod. xiiiL 11.) 
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ntteoily disarepant as to leave no doabt that among the Jews, 
as omoDg all other nations, the God of the wise and &e God 
of the ignorant — the God of the Priests and the God of the 
Prophets — were the embodiment of two very different classes of 
ideas. Let any one compare the partial, tmatable, rerengefi)], 
and deceitfiil God of Exodus and Nnmbere, itith the sublime 
and uniqae Deity of Job, and the nobler Fsalms, or even the 
God of Isaiah with the God of Ezekiel and Daniel — and he 
can scarcely fail to admit that the conception of the One li'ving 
and true God was a plant of slow and gradaal growth in the 
Hebrew mind, and was due not to Moses, the Patriarchs, or the 
Priests, but to the etiperiority of individual minds at various 
periods of their History. Compare the following representations 
which we have arranged in parallel oolunma. 



And Jehoiah ipake to Homi, UTing 
— Lit them make me a •BncKury, tbat I 
iDBj dwell unong them.— Aod thou shalt 
pat tbe mercy-uat alxiTe npoD the aik, 
. . . and ibere I will meet with tbee, 
aad I will commime witli ^ee.—^Eiod. 
DT. S, 21-22. 



.But will Ood in ttrj dwd dwell on 
the earth 1 Behold the Hraven, and the 
Heaven of Heaveni, cannot contain Thee ; 
how moch leu thii Honee that I hare 
boilded 1 — 1 King! viii, 37. 

Whither iball I go from thy Spirit ! or 
whither ihall I flee from thy preieDce t 
—Pi. cxuii. 7-10. 

Lo, he goelh by me, and I na him not ; 
he puieth en aim, but 1 perceiTe him 
not — Job iz. 11. 

Behold, I go Ibrward, bnt ha ii not 
there ; and backward, bnt I cannot per- 
oeire him : On the left hand, where ha 
doth woA, bnt I oannol behold him ; ha 
hideih hiauelf en the right hand, that I 
cannot tee him. — Jab zxiii. S, 9. 



And it came to pan, aa Ueeei entered 
into the tabernacle, that the cloady pillar 
deacended, and itood at the doer ot the 
tabernacle; and JehoTsb talked with 
Hoiea.— And JehoYah ipake unto Mogei 
face to &ce, aa a man apeaketfa unto liii 
friend.— Biod. luiii. 9, 11. 

For thej haie heard that thoa, Jeho- 
Tah, art among this People, that thou, 
Jehovah, art leen &ce to face. — Hambera 

XJT. 14. 

And Jehorah aoid, Behold there it s 
place b; me, and thoa shalt itasd upon 
» rock. And it ihaUcome to paaa, while 
B>7 glory pauath by, that I will put thee 
in a clift of the reck, and will cover (bee 
with my hand while I paia by : And I 
vrill lake ftway mine hand, and thou ahalt who maketh the doudi hii chariot ; who 



Jehovah my Qod, thou art very great ; 
Uioa art clothed with honour and niajei- 
Ij ; Who covereat thyaelf with light ai 
with a gannent ; who atrelcheat out the 
ikeacorUun; Wholayeththo 
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•aa mj back parti; but nj ftce ihlll 
Mt b« wtn-Biad. miii. 21-2i. 

And Hoaea retnnied to tbe Lard, and 

mH, Lord, wbeRfora b*M than k bvLI 

d tliu people 1 Whf ii 



Fori 



«Ia 



Fbanoli to ipank in tb; oaine, be hath 
done eril to thii people ; neitber baat 
tben deliTered tb; people «t alL — BxmL 
T. 22, S3. 

And Jehonb Mid unto Hoaea, I have 
aten Ihii people, and heboid it ii a •tiS'- 
nacked people : Now therefore let nw 
■lone, that m; wratb mij ni hot againit 
tbem, that I nwj connuM tbem ; Ud 
I will laake of thee a great nation. 

And Uoaeibeaonght Jehovab biaGod, 
and wid. Laid, *b; doth tb^ vmtb wax 
hot againit th; people, vrbieh tbon bait 
brought forth out of the land of Egypt, 
with great power, and with a might; 
hand] 

Wbeiefbreahanld the EgTptiani apeak 
and lay. For miicbief did be bring them 
out, to tisy them in the noantaina, and 
cmuametbem from the &ce of the eanh I 
Tnm fioBi thy Bene wrath, and repent 
of tbii eril againit thy People : Re- 
tnembei Abraham, Inae, and larael, thy 
•omntl, to whom thou ivareit by tbine 
own Klf, and Midit onto theui, I will 
multiply your aaed ai the atan of besTen, 
and all ihii land tbal I hare ipoken of 
I will ^ve unto you Med, and they 
■hall inherit it for erer. And the Lord 
npentad of the eril which he thought 
to do mlo hi* people.— Eiod. zzxii. 

And tbe IiDTd Mud unto Xoael, Speak 
naw in the eara of the People, and let 
every man borrow of bii neigbbooi, and 
aveiy woman of bei neighbour, Jewell of 
nlver, and Jewell of gold. And the 
Lord gave the people Gtvoni in the nght 
of the Bgyptiant. 



walketb npmi tbe wingi ofjthe wind. — 
Pn1mciY.l-3. 

ITben Job aniwered and laid, I know 
it ii u of a truth ; but how ihaald 
man be juR with Qodl If be will con- 
lend with Him, he cannot aniwer Him 
one of a tboniand. 

Pot He ii not a man, ai I am, that I 
iboald aniwei Him, and weahouldcome 
together in judgment.— Job ii. 2. S, 32. 

Shall mortal man be more jut than 
Oodi Shall a man be more pure than 
hii Makeit— Job it. 17. 



Tbe coDniel of JeboTub itandeth for 
ever, and the thought* of Bit heart unto 
all ganentioM.~Pi. xzziil 11. 



I know that whatioever Ood doeth, it 
ahall be for ever : nothing can be pot to 
it, nor anything takoi Cnm it.— Bcclei. 
iii. 11. 

The Strength of Iirael will Qot lia, 
nor repent : for He ii not a nian, that Ha 
abauid repent— 1 Sam. xv. 2B. 



Lord, who ihall alride in thy tabec- 
naclet who ahall dwell in thy holy hJUT 
He that walketh uprightly, aodwotketh 
righteonineai, and ip<aketb the truth in 
hii heart Fialm xv. 1, 3. 
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Aitd the ebildien of Inset did sixor- 
diog to the word of Hoaeg ; and thej 
botTDwed of the Egyptians, Jenda of 
ulier, sDd Jewell of gold, and raiment. 
And JeboTah gave the people hvonr in 
the light of the Egrptiani, » that they 
lent onto them. And they ipoiled the 
Bgypliiuii.— Exod. iii. 21, 22; xi. 2, 3; 
xii. SE. 38. 

Aod Jehovah aaid. Who ihall perinade 
Ahab, that be may go np and Ul at 
Bamoth-Qileadl And one laid on thii 
nanner, ud another nid on that man- 
ner. And there came forth a ipirit, and 
■tood belbre the Lord, and aaid, I will 
pennsde him. And Jehoiah lud nnlo 
him, 'Wherewith 1 And he raid, I will 
go forth, and I will be a lying apirit in 
the mouth of alt hii prophets. And He 
■aid, ThoD ghall pennade him, end preTail 
alio ; go forth, and do w. — 1 Eingi ixii. 



For the word of the Lord is right, and 
all his works are done in truth. He 
loTeth righieouinesi and judgment. — 
Fs. xixiii 4. 6. 

LyiDg lipi are an ahomination to the 
Lord : hot they that deal tmly am bis 
delight— Prov. xii. 22. 



And they went in unto Noah in the 
■rk, and iht Lord thul him in. — Qen. 
rii. 16. 

And Jehovah come domn to lee the 
m(y and the tower which the children of 
men builded — Qen. li. G. 

And Noah built an altar unto the 
Lord, and ofleted bomt ofierings ou (be 
altar. And the Lord imelled a sweet 
savour ; and the Lori sajd in His heart, 
I will not again enrse the ground any 
more for man's take.— Qen. viii. 20, 21. 



And ye shall offer a burnt-offering, 
a sacrifice made by fire, of a sweet sa- 
vour, note the Lord, thirteen bullocks, 
two atau, and fourteen lambs of the first 



The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good. 
— Pcov. lY. 3. 



I will take no bullock ont of thy 
honie, nor he-goats out of thy folds : 
For every benil of the forest is mjnei 
and the rattle npon a thousand hilli. If 
I were bongry, I would not tell thee; 
for the worid ii mine, and the fulnesi 
thereof. Will I eat the fleih of bulla, 
or drink the blood of goaU } Offer onto 
God thanksgiving.— Psalm 1. 9-14. 






For thou deiir 

bnml-offering.— I 

To whnt purpose ii tfae multitude of 
your sacrifiies unto mel swth the Lord : 
I am full of the bumt-ofiierings of rami, 
and the &t of fed btaila ; and I delight 
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not is the blood af boUaek^oioriumli*, 
or of ho-goati. — Iniah i. 11. 

Wlwnwitli (haU I cone before Jeho- 
ibL, aadbfiv mjietfbeforelliehigb Qod) 
Shall I come betbn him with bonil- 
offisringf, withcalTMofayeMoldl Will 
tlw Lord be p1«Kd with thooauidi of 
rami, or vith ten tboanwd iJTen of oil 1 
Shall I giie mj Gnt-born for my tiamgna- 
iiDii, the fruit of ioy bodj Cor ike ain of 
my HHil } He bath ihoTod thee, O man, 
what ia good ; and what doth Jehanh 
require of thee, bat to do juMly, to lore 
■letcjr, and to walk hnubl; with thy 
Qod.— Hicah vi. 6-8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 

The current ides reepeotiBg the nature of the Gospel History 
is, that tbs four Evaugelists were eye-iritnesses (or the ama- 
nnenaes of eye-witnesBes) of ihe events which they relate ; and 
that we have, in fact, embodied in their narraliTes, four inde- 
pendent and coirolwratiTe testimonies to the words and deeds 
of Christ. Their substantial agreement is appealed to in prooi 
of their fiddity, and their nnmeroos and circumstantial discre- 
paneiea are accepted as proof of their independence*. Let us 
wtainiDe what foundation can be discovered for this current 
opinion. Hare we any reason to beheve that all the Evange- 
lists, or that any of them, were companions of Christ — eye and 
ear-witnesses of his career? And if not, what does critical 
Science teach us of the probable origin of the four Gospels ? 

The first gospel has come down to us under the title of the 
Goqiel of, or according to, SL Matthew ; and ^e tradition of the 

' TluH Fakj nji, " Tin vmti cksotcter ot bumen leMinlonj ia nib«bLntiRl truth 
nnder oicBiMtiiiitM iwriMy. When sctfiunti of a tmnNKtion come from the mouthi 
•f difiraeat wilDcmea, it i* leldain that it it not poeriUa to point oat t^puent ot 
ml incoiunteDciei between thesi. Theie inconaiMmeies tie itudioualy diipUjed 
by KO adrerae pleader, bnt ofEentimea iritb little impreuion npon the minds of iba 
judge*. On tbe contmy, ■ doae and minute agreemeDt indueei the auipicion of 
esDledetaej or fend." — P»lej'a ETidences, p. iU. 

iigBiB, Lndnei aaya, " I have all my d^y* read and admired the fint three evan- 
geliati, as independent vritneaHa, and I know not how to forbear ranking the other 
^inioB unonf thoae bold si well ai groundleaa aiaertjoni in which critiea too often 
iadnlge, mlhovi cmuiderittg tie conH^iMnafi." — Sr. lardner, like many other divine*, 
refOBed to be rtniinded tlutt critica have Dothing to do with coDteqaeucea, but only 
with tmtbi, and that (to nie the language of Algemou Sidney), " a coDKqnence 
cannot dotroy a tiutk. " 
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Chnroh is that it was written (probably abont a.d. 68) by 
Matthew, the publican, one of the twelve apostles, the same 
who was called by Jesus while " sitting at the receipt of 
custom." This is distinctly stated by several of the early fathers, 
as the received opinion or tradition — as by Papias {a.d. 116), 
Irenteus (a.d. 178), Origea (a.d. 230), Epiphanius (a.d. 368), 
and Jerome (a.d. 39S)'. All these fathers, however, without 
exception, expressly affirm that Matthew wrote his Gospel in the 
Hebrew language, whereas the Gospel which we receive as 
Matthew's is written in Greek ; and not only have we no ac- 
count of its having been translated, and no guarantee of such 
translation being a foithfiil one, but learned men are satisfied from 
interna) evidence that it ig not a translation at all, but must have 
been originally written in Greek '. Our present gospel, therefore, 
cannot be t/ie Gospel to which the fathers above cited refer. It 
would appear simply that Matthew did write a history, or rather 
memorabilia, of Christ (for the expression ra xoyia says no 
more), but that this was something quite different &om our 
gospel'. This notion ia confirmed by the fact that the Ebion- 
ites and I^azarenes, two Christian sects, possessed a Hebrew 
Gospel, which they considered to be the only genuine one, and 

' Fnpiu, nliose infonnalian on thii aa on ottier mattera aaemi to haTS been da- 
rived from John, who ia called " the Pceabjler," on elder of the Church at Bpfaecnj^ 
nmply aaji, " Matthev wiutethe divine oraclei {rm Xtyim) inVuB^rtic tott^tw, wod 
ever; man interpreted ibero aa he waaable." — Ircnteumya, " Matthew, then, among 
the Jewi, vrote a Qoipei in Iheir own fanjriu^, while Feter and Panl nere preaching 
the Qoipel nl Borne," — Origen and Jerome both slnte that (according to the traditian 
come down to them) the lirtt Qotpel waa written b; Hatthew, the Publican, ut 
B/irm. 

' Hng, in a moat liuninoui and learned eiaay, haa lucceeded in rendoing this, if 
not certain, at leait in the higheit degree probable; and hit Tiawt are supported hj 
Emsmug, Wehalet, Faulai, and De Wette.— The onlj critic of equal eminence who 
adopii the oppoaitc opinion, ia Biclibom. 

' It leemilona very probable, however, aa Hennell auggeita, " that aome one after 
Hnlthew wrote the Greek Qoapel which has come down lo ua, inco^rating thete 
Hebrew Xryim (and perbapa mainly framed oul of them), whence it waa called the 
Ooapel according to Hatthew, and in the aecond century eame to be considered ai 
the work of the Apoatla." — Henoell'i Origin of Cbriitiaiuty, p. 121. 
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which they e&lled the Gospel aocording to Matthew '. It ap- 
pears, however, to haye been so materially different from our 

' Hng, Intend, put il. 9 7, p. SIT, 820, 393. — Itnmt kllom that many conndnad 
it to bare been the gennine original Ooapd of Uatlhcw. — Thirlwall'i Intiod. to 
Bchleienlia«h«r, 18-GO, and notea. 

Since writing the above, I have read Norton's dixertatiDn OD tliii iubjecl, in the 
notea lo liii " GeDuicracji of ifae QoapeU." He holdt to the apinioa that oar Qotp«l 
of Matthew was originalt; written in Hebrew, and wu in bet the aame ai the 
Qoapel of the Hebrew) cnrrent among the Bbionilea and Nanveoea, with the excep- 
tion of certain otajuiona, conaptioni, and inletpoUtiona, vhieh he conceiiea to haie 
crept into the Ebionite Qoipel, not into our Qreek Qoapel. loonat think hii argu- 
menta concluaiTe ; indeed manjr of them are mere auumplioni. Jerome nyi (lee 
Hng, p. 323, Norton, i. 19B) that he obtained a copy of ths EUonite Qoipel, and 
iraiulaltd it into Orah i that aome colled it the Oo^wl " according to (J4 Apo^tt," 
aome " aioording to Uatthew ;" it could icarcely, theiefbre, have been lit niu ai our 
Qreek Qoapel, or Jerome would not haie thought it neceaaary to tianaUte il again ; — 
the diacrepaneiei between Che two are a qoeiliDn of d^ree, about which ws hare 
no adequate nuteiiala for judging;— and to auome, aa Hortoo doea, that in theae 
diacrepancies, the Greek Ooipel is right, and the Hebrew wrong, ia gratnitoni, to aay 
the leaiL If our Gkiapel ia deacl; an origind, end not a translation, the qneidion 
ia of course set at reit : — it ia not the GoBpel of Itlatlliew ; or if it ia, the general 
tradition of the earij Church that Matthew wrote in Hebrew {which ttaditi^n is out 
onlti Ttamnfor tspponjtg that Matthtv wrote at alT) is erroneoaa. If it be a trans- 
lation, we are still in ignorance when it waa tianalated, bj whom, and with what 
degree of fidelity. 

Let na aom up briefly what ia known on this subject, for it is an important one. 

I. I'he general tradition of the Chnrch aa given b; IrenKua, Origen, Epiphanius, 
Jerome, and Chrysoatoni (from 178-398 i.D.), relatea that Hatthew wrote a Goapel 
in Hebrew, for the benefit of the Jewish Christiana. The origin of thit tradition 
sppean to be solely the aaaertion of Fapias (l.Ji. 116), whose worka are loat, bnt 
whote itatement to this effect is preserved by Eusebina (i..D. 315), and who ii lap- 
posed to have hsd this piece of information, as he affirms that he had others, from 
John, an elder of the Cbarch of Bphesus, 

II. A Hebrew Gospel, called aometimea the " Gospel of the Hebrewa," aometime* 
the " Ooapel aocoiding to the Apostles," somelimea the " Gospel according to 
Matthew," was preaerred by the Jewiah Christiana, or Ebioniles, and was by them 
maintained to be the only true Goapd. 

III. If therefore this Gospel agreed with oor Qreek Gespd, or waa now enant ss 
that we coold ascertain that the discrepancies were oeithei nmnerooa nor material, 
there would be Tory strong external tea^mony for believing oor Qreek Ooipd to hare 
been a tranaUttou {and a nfficiently &ir and fiulhfhl <»w) liom Hatthew'i Hebrew 
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flnt gospel Bs endrelf to negtrtiTe the enppositicni of the latter 
bang a tranBlatioD from it. 

The ooly external testimony, then, which exists to show that 
Matthew the apostle wrote a gospel, shows at the same time 
that oar first gospel is not the one which Matthew wrote. 
External erideDce, therefore, gives as no reason to believe that 
it was the production of an eye-witness; and it is worthy of 

rV. But the» EbiamUi, or Jewish Chriitiaiis, wcie held by the taiij Choicb to 
b« heietici, lad their Qnipel to be nitcanonicsl (Hortim, i. 19S), Would thi> bsTS 
been the oie had it itMj been the lamg ai oar fint Qespel 1 

V, Again, Jerome (about A.n. S92) obtained a cop; of thii Hebrew Oospel, and 
tcuulaled il into bath Q»«k Bud IiatitL He wai therefore competent to judge, but 
be Dowbere afflrma it to bare been the rame u oni fint Qoipel, but detcribea it aa 
"•ecoDdum apoatoloi, ore, %t pltrigut avtinuiBt, jniU Malthsam.* — Hug (S22) 
nji, " It would ^pear fiom tbe fngneiila which yet exitt in Jerome, that it wa« 
ueilbet Teiy like, nor laj unlike, oni fint GoapeL" . . . "In tbe temoleit 
period in wtatch tbe exiitence of the Jewiah Ooapel ia citable of being proved, it 
appoara to bare been io different ftom our Uallbew, u to afford no gnmnd for sup. 
jioaing the original identity of the two wiitingi. The evidencea of ita eiiatence in 
Origen and Clement ace aa msny pioofa of iti diasimihirity to oat first Goipel."— 
Norton, on the other band (i. SOS), thinks theie differencei no more than are per- 
fectly compatible with original identity. 

YI. Horeorer, ve have no account of tbe Qoipel haring been Iranilated at alt, 
not when, nor by whom ; and many of the molt learned critiet ha>e decided tluit it 
ia no iraJulalum, but an original. 

The difference* of opinion are wide enongh to >kow how imall ia our actual know- 
ledge in the matter. Some, aa Hog, cnnaider our Qreek 3oapel to be by Ifatthew, 
to be quite different from the Hebrew Oospel, and to have been originally mitten in 
Qreek. Olben, aa Norton, believe our Gvapel to be by Matthew, to be the aame aa 
the Hebrew Goapel, and to have been originally written in Hebrew, and faithfully 
tmnaUted. Othen again, aa aeveral German critics, to whose opinion we incline, 
believe it not to be by Maltbew, but by aome aobiequent compiler, and to hare 
been originally written in Qreek;— the original Qoapel of Matthew, if any auch 
exiated, being the one posieaaed by the Bbionttet, and eiclnded by the orthodox aa 
nneonenicaL 

It appean pretty certain (aee Hug, 311} that if the Ebionita or Naiarena Qoapel 
waa iu( the wiginal Hebrew Goapel of Matthew, no auch original Hebrew Ooapel 
eiiated. Prom thii Hag argota that Hatthew did not write in Hebrew ; — Norton, 
that tbia Ebionlte Qoapd vai the original Hebrew of Matthew. 

[Schleierraaeher (Norton, i. 16) holda that our Ooapela are not tboae apoken of b; 
Papiaa, aa proceeding from Matthew and Mark.] 
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Temaik that the author nowhere names himself, nor alums tho 
authority of an eye-nitneBs. Internal evidence goes further, 
ftnd we think effeotually negstivea the notion. 

1. In the first plaoe, many events are recorded at which we 
know firom the record that Matthew was not present — some, 
indeed, at which none of the disciples were present; and yet 
all these are narrated in the same tone, and with the same par- 
ticularity as the other portions of the narrative — sometimes 
even with more minote circumstantiality. Such are the Incar- 
nation (c. i.), the story of the Magi (ii.). the Temptation (iv.), 
the Transfiguration (xvii.), the Agony and the prayer in Geth- 
semane (xxvi.), the denial of Peter (xxvi.), the dream of Pilate's 
wife (xxvii.), the conversation between Judas and the Priests, 
and that between Pilate and the Priests (xxvii.), and, finally, 
that between the Priests and the Soldiers about the missing 
body of JesQs (xxviii.). 

It is difficult to avoid the conclasion that if the writer was 
not present at the colloquy of Pilate with the Chief Priests 
about the security of the grave of Jesus, neither was he present 
at the feeding of the five thousand, or the calming of the waves. 

2. Secondly, the abruptness of the transitions, the frag- 
mentary style of the narrative, and the entire absence of all 
those details as to the mode and object of the frequent journeys 
indicated ', which we should expect from a companion, and which 
we find in Luke's account of Paul's travels — all point to the con- 
elusion that the writer was a compiler, not an eye-witness. 

3. The same conclusion is drawn from the circumstance 
that his frequent double narratives of the same events indicate 
tie confusion of a man who was compiling from fragmentary 
materials, rather than the fulness and clearness of personal 
recollection'. De Wette and Credner dwell much upon this 
argument. 

4. If, as the great majority of critics imagine, Mark and Luke 

' Henoell, p. 121. 

* Ex. gr. the cure of the blind men—ths feedingi — the demuid of ■ «ign— the 
regarding BMliebub. 

Q % 
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had Matthew's Gospel before them vhen tbey wrote their own, 
it is certain that they could not have regarded him aa either an 
eye-witness or a very accurate authority, aa they do not he- 
ratate both to retieacb, to deviate irom, and to contradict him. 
Moreover, the proem to Luke's Gospel must, we think, by all 
unbiassed minds be regarded as fatal to the hypothesis of the 
authors of any of the gospels then in existence having been 
either disciples or eye-witnesses. It is clear from that, that 
al^ough many histories of Christ were then extant, none of 
them had any peculiar or paramount authority. 

fi. The author of the first gospel scu-cely appears to have 
been acquainted with any portion of Christ's Ministry, except 
titat of which Galilee was the scene. 

The second gospel, like the first, bears no author's name; 
but by Papias, and Irennus ' , and (following them) by the oni- 

' Fipiai, our culieM •oorae of infonnBUon on ihe malter, mi Buhop of Hiero- 
polii, uid muat luTe been intimaU vith many contemponriei of the Apoitlei, luid 
perhapa had convened with the ApoiClc John. Hii woiks ue now loit, with the 
•iceptioD of ■ few fragineDti preKired b; EnKbia*. " Nothing (sa;a I>r. Hid- 
dlelon) more e&ctiiallf den)OD>tmte* the DDcertwDty of all tradition, than what a 
deliTcred to Di b J antiqaity conceniing this rery F^iaa. Irentnu deckires him to 
baT> been the eompuiion of Polyearp, and the disciple of Sl John (he Apoatle. But 
Bosebiu* ulli m that he wu not a diKiple of John the Apiwtle, bat of John the 
Preibyter, who wai a companion only of (he Apogtle, bnt wbom IrenEeni mietook for 
the Apostle. Now from Fepiaa, through Iieosut, came most of ^e early tnditiona, 
Rome of them relating to the millennium of the mott mooBtroiu chaiacter, which 
Irenaoa doei not scruple to aacribe to our Baiiour, and which fa&j dispose n* to 
credit the account of Eusebius, who rays, " Fapiaa was a weak man, of lerj shallow 
imderstanding, aa appears from bia writings ; and liy mistaking the mesning of the 
ApHtles, impMed these ailly tiaditions upon Ireiueui and the greatett part of the 
eoclewaitiail writeta who, reflecting on the age of the man, and his near approacb to 
the Apoatlea, were drawn by him into the aame opiniana." lu another passage, in- 
deed, Buaebiua ipeaki of Papiaa in a much more reapectfiil manner, as remarkable 
£>t eloqaenre and Bcriptural knowledge ; but thia passage ia not found in the older 
copiea, and ia aoppoied to be ipwiom. It ia ohviona, therefore, that little rdiance 
con be placed on any txaditiona which ore traced to Pspiaa. Irentsna, our next 
earlieat anthotity, deriTes weight from his antiquity alone. His extreme childishness 
goes fai to diacredit many of bis stateraenta, and no reliance can be placed upon such of 
them as are at Tariance with the canclnaiona of critical acience. Bia tnuiitiona of 
what John hadrehtted (a the aldenr^arding the millennium are woraethan anything 
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vereal tradition of the Church, ia attribated to Mark, a friend 
and fellow-traveller of Peter, B&mabas, and Paul, who is several 
times meiitiooed in the New Testament'. Papias says expressly 
that he ffas neither a hearer nor a follower of Christ, but com- 
piled his gospel &om information obtained from Peter, whose 
"interpreter"' he is said to have been. Papias gives "the 
Presbyter John," supposed to have been an elder of the Ephe- 
sian Chnrch, as his authority. Mark, then, it is certain, was 
not an eye-witness. Nor have we any reason, beyond the simi- 
larity of name, to beheve that the writer of the second Gos- 
pel was the same Mark who is mentioned in the Acts as the 
companion of Paul and Barnabas (not of Peter, by the way), 
nor the same who is mentioned in 1 Peter v. 18, as his son. 
Mark was one of the commonest of Boman names ; and it is 
probable that the idea of the identity of the three Marks was 
an imi^ination of P^ias merely". 

Neither was the author of the third Gospel an eye-witness. 
Hia proem merely claims to set forth faithfully that which he 
had heard from eye-witnesses. Irenaeus is the first person who 
distinctly mentions Luke as the author of this gospel ; but little 
doubt appears to exist that he wrote both the gospel and the 

in the Koran, yet he giva them a» " tedifed Jy Papiai" The following paiwge will 
induce na to receive with great caution any erideDce he giTW regarding the origin 
and antlieiiticit; of th« CfoapetB :— " As there are four quarten of the world in which 
we ltT«, tbid four chief windi, and (he Church is spread orec all the earth, but the 
pillar and aopport of the Church !■ the Ooapel and iu breath of life, plainly Vie Chiark 
miutharefifarcolwaia, and fromtheie must come forth fbor blasts, " &c, &c — Ad. 
Ban-a. n. iii. It woold he melancholy lo reflect that through such aonrcea onr onlj 
jniiiTing testimony on these matters it denied, bad these matters the supreme im- 
portance usually ascribed lo them. 

' Acts jiL 12,26 ; liii. 6,13; lY. 87. Col. iv. 10. PhU. 2*j 1 Peter y. 18. 

' What this could mean, as applied to a man who " spoke with tongoes,' it ii for 
the Church to eiphiin. 

' Crediier, indeed, decides, bnl we tbink on ver; insufGdent grounds, that oar 
Gospel in its present form cannot he that of Mark. He notices the opposite accounts 
glTen by Irensos and Clemens Aleiandrinui, the former of whom says that it was 
written after the death of Peter, and the latter that it was snbmitted to him for his 
■pproTal. This statement, however, is esidenlly one of those improvements upon &ct 
which the fathers never scrupled to indulge in. — Credner, Einl. g SB. 
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Acts of the Apostles, and was the companioD of Paul in many 
of Mb Toyagee. He is mentioned Col. iv. 14 ; 3 Tim. iv. II; 
Fbilemon, 34 ; and is supposed to be the same as Silas. 

The authorship of the fourth Gospel has been the subject 
of much learned and anxious controversy among Theologians, 
and opinions are so equally divided as almost to preclude our 
coming to any fixed conclusion. The earliest, and only very 
important, external testimony we have is that of Ireneeus (a.d. 
178), who says, that after Luke wrote, "John, the disciple of 
the Lord, who also leaned upon his breast, likewise published 
a gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia." The last chapter 
of the gospel contains ao attestation of its having been written 
by John (verse 24); but as this attestation obviously does not 
proceed from John himself, and as we do not know from whom 
it does proceed, its authority can have little weight. It is ge- 
nerally allowed, and indeed seems pretty evident, that the gos- 
pel and the first epistle proceed from the same pea; but if the 
second and third epistles are genuiue*, it is very questionable 
whether this pen was that of John the Apostle; for, though in 
the first chapter of the first epistle, the writer declares him- 
self to have been personally acquainted wi& Jesus, yet in the 
second and third epistles he calls himself " the Elder." Now 
there was a John at Ephesus {from whom Papias derived all 
his information, and who, he says, was also a disciple of 
Jesus), to whom the title of "Elder" (n-fEo-guTifot) was given, 
to distingaish him from the Apostle John. 

The balancing of the internal evidence for and against the 
supposition that the Apostle John was the author of the 
Gospel, is a matter of extreme difficulty. The reasons adduced 
in behalf of each opinion are very strong. Hug entertains 
no doubt HaX the decision should be in the affirmative; — 
Bretechneider almost proves the negative ; — De Wette finds it 

' De VetM donbU the gennineiien of the whole chapter, and intenal evidence ii 
««rtaiiil7 ^unat it 

■ Their genuineiieu, howerer, it donbted both b; Eiuebiiu and Oiigan.— S«e Da 
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impoasible to decide ; — while Strauss, who in his earlier editions 
had expressed himself satisfied that the gospel was not genuine, 
^tes thoB in the preface to the third edition : " With Do 
Wette and Neander in my hand, I have recommenced the exa- 
mination of the fourth Gospel, and this renewed investigatioD 
has shaken the doubts I had conceived against its authenticity 
and credibility ; — not that I am oonTinoed that it is authentic, 
bat neither am I convinced that it is not." Where such men 
doubt, assuredly it is not for us to dogmatize. 

One argument against the supposition of John having been 
the author of the fourth Go^l has impressed my mind very 
forcibly. It is this: that several of the most remarkable 
events recorded by the other evangelists, at which we are 
told by them that oidy Peter, James, and John were present, 
and of which, therefore, John alone of all the evangelists 
could have spoken with the distinctness and authority of 
an eye-witnesB, are entirely omitted — we may say, ignored 
— by him. Such are the raising of Jaims's daughter, the 
Transfiguration, the agony in Crethsemane. Now, on the 
assumption that John was the author of the fourth Gospel, 
— either he had not seen the works of the other evangelists, in 
which case he would certainly not have omitted to record nar- 
ratives of such interest and beauty, especially that of the 
transfiguration ; — or he had seen them, and omitted all notice 
of them because be could not confirm the statements ; for we 
cannot imagine that he did not record them in consequence of 
findii^ them already recorded, and selng nothing to alter in the 
relation; — as an eye-witnesa, he would certainly, had they 
been true, have given th^n at least a passing word of confirmation, 
and we find that he does, on more than one occasion, relate 
events of less moment already recorded in the other gospels, as 
the feedings of the five thousand, the anointing of Jesus's feet, 
Ac. But all the events said to have been witneased ly John 
alone, are omitted hy John alone! This lact is fatal either to 
the reality of the events in question, or to the genuineness 
of the fburth Gospel. Thus much, however, seems certain. 
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and admitted ; —that, if the Gospel in question were the genuine 
oompoBitioD of the Apostle John, it maet have heen written 
when he was at least ninety years of age — when his recollec- 
dona of events and coDventations which had passed sixty years 
before had become faint and fluctnating — when ill-digested 
Grecian learning had overlaid the simplicity of bis fisherman's 
character, and his Judaic ednoation— and the scenes and asso- 
ciations of Ionia had overpowered and obscured the recollec- 
tions of Palestine '. It therefore becomes, as we shall see here- 
after, an inquiry of only secondary moment 

Of Uie first three (or, as they are commonly termed, the Synop- 
tical) Gospels, we know that two, and we believe that all three, 
were not the productions of eye-witnesses. The question then 
arises, in what manner, and from what materials, were they 
composed? This subject has for a long period exercised the 
minds of the most acuta and learned divines of Germany, as 
Eichom, Credner, Bretscfaneider, De Wette, Hug, Schleier- 
macher, and Strauss ; and the results of tbeir investigations may 
be thus briefly summed up. 

The numerous and irreconcilable discrepancies observable 
in the three Evangelists preclnde the suppositioD of their 
having all drawn their information from one and the same 
source — while the still more remarkable points of siniilarity 
and agreement, often extending to the most minute verbal 
peculiarities, entirely forbid the idea of their having derived 
tbeir materials from independent, and therefore mutually con- 
firmatory, sources '. 

' In thia can, alio, u in that of Mattbew, ne may nmark ttat the evaDgeliit 
relate! CTonta long psM, aod at which b« wu not preHot, u minutely and dnma- 
ticallf u if they bod occarred yesterday and in hii presence. 

' " TboK trho, Co eiplwn the harmony vliicli We obaerTe in th»e worki, refer ui 
nmply to the identity of the aubject, and, for the caiue of thdr diaccepanciei, to (he 
pecultuitiea of the writen, initead of offering a aolutien of the problem, only betny 
either their inattention to ^e phraomena vhich couititnte it, or their incapacity to 
comprehend ila nalnre. Three accounts ef the aame >erie> of trannctioni, delivered 
by independent eje-witneaMi, could ncTer, through vhaterer handi they might pass, 
naturally and- without iotentional aaabnilatioD, aiaomo the ahape exhibited by the 
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Three different bypotbeses have been formed by competent 
jndges to account for these marked characteristics of the three 
first Evangelists. Eichom {and, following him. Dr. Marsh), 
adopted the idea of an original document, now lost, written in 
the Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic language (the Aramaic Gospel, 
as it is called by some), from which all three Evangelists 
copied their accounts, with additions and omreeione peculiar 
to themselves. With many divines this hypothesis is stilt the 
favourite one ; — but, in addition to the difficalty arising from 
the fact that we can nowhere find any allusion to the exist- 
ence of such a document, more minute criticism discovered 
so many peculiarities inexpUcahle on this theory that its credit 
was much shaken, and its principal supporter, Eichom, was 
driven, in order to maintain it, to admit modifications which 
have made it almost unintelligible'. The hypothesis appears 
to as to have been since completely demolished by the reason' 
ings of Hug, Thirlwall, and Schleiermacher '. An ingenious 
modification of this theory by Giesler, wAo substitutet an oral 
for a written original, is explained and controverted by Dr. 
Thirlwall, in the admirable treatise we have already quoted 
(p. oxvi.). The proem to Luke's Gospel, moreover, taciUy, hut 
effectually, negatives the supposition that he was acquainted with 
any such original and paramoontly authoritative document 

The second hypothesis is the prevalent one — that one of 
the Evangelists wrote first, and that the others copied him, 
with alterations, additions, and omissions, dictated by their 

Gommon wnloni of ifae three fint eTBngeliiU."— Thirlwall, Introd. to Schleiermacher, 

' He ended by Imagiamg /our different editiona or copies, in different langulgei, 
■Dd with many TSriBtioni, of tliia original gospel. 

\ " ¥at my part (says this latter) I find it quite enough to pieTent me from con- 
ceifing the origin or tbe gmpel according to Eicbom's theory, tbat I am to fignn to 
myself our good eiangelists inironnded by fife or six open rolls or books, and thnt too 
in different langu^es, looking by turns from one into another, and writing a complIatiOD 
from them. I bncy myself in a Qetioui study of tbe 16th century, rather than in 
the primitive age of Christianity. "—Schleieimachet, Crit Bnay on Luke, Inti. p. S. 
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own jndgmeDt or by extraneous sources of information. Mat- 
thew is generally oonsidned to have been the earliest writer ; 
bnt antics differ in thp relative order they assign to Mark and 
Luke — some, as Mill, Hug, and Wetstein, conceiving that Luke 
copied both from Mark and Matthew ; and others, as De 
Wetle and Griesbach, arguing that Mark was the latest in order 
of time, and mhde nse of both his predeceesors. Mr. Kenrick, 
in a masterly analysis (Prosp. Rev. xxi.), has, however, we 
think, aaoceeded in making it perfectly clear that Mark's Gospel 
was both first In order of time, and in fideUty of narration. 

This theory has berai much and minutely examined, and to 
our minds it appears unsatisfactory. It accounts for the agree- 
ments, but not for the discrepancies, of the gospels ; and Dr. 
Thirlwall, in hia translation of Schletermacher, has sncceeded 
in showing that it Is highly improbable, if not wholly inad- 



The third hypothesis, which was first propounded by Lessing, 
and has dnce been revived and elaborated by Schleiermaoher 
(one of the highest theological authorities of Germany), seems to 
U8 to have both critical evidence and a priori likelihood in its 
fsvour. These writers presume the existence of a number 
of fragmentary narratives, some oral, some written, of the 
actions and sayings of Christ, such as would naturally be pre- 
served and transmitted by persons who had witnessed those 
wonderful words and deeds. Sometimes there would be two or 
more narratives of the same event, proceeding Irom difierent 
witnesses ; sometimes the same original narrative in its trans- 
mission would receive intentional or accidental variations, and 
thus come slightly modified into the hands of different evange- 
lists. Sometimes detached sayings would be preserved without 
the context, and the evangelists would locate them where they 

' Thoae who iriab to obtBln a general knowledge of thii inteKiting eoDttoreraf, 
■faonld peniK Ibe (kdmintble gainmaif oF il given 'oy fiiabop Thlrlwal! in bu intro- 
dnction to Schltienaacfaer. We hsie purpoMlj- aioided anlering into the argvmetU, 
fat it would be on&ir to eopj, and inpoinble to abridge or anMod, bii lucid itatouot. 
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thoagfat them most appropriate, or provide a context for them, 
inatances of vhich are numberless in the gospels'. But all 
these materials nould be fragmentary. Each witness would 
tetain and transmit that portion of a discourse which had 
impressed him most forcibly, and two witnesses would retain 
the same expressions with varying degrees of accuracy '. One 
witness heard one discourse, or was present at one transaction 
only, and recorded that one hy writing or verbally, as be best 
might. Of these fragments some fell into the hands of all 
the Evangelists — some only into the bands of one, or of 
two * ; and in some oases different narratives of the same 
event, expression, or discourse, would foil into the hands 
of different evangehsts, which would account for their discre- 
pancies — sometimes into the bands of one Evangelist, in which 
case he would select that one which his judgment (or information 
from other sources) prompted, or would compile an account 
from them jointly. In any case, the evangelical narratives 
would be compilations from a series of fragments of vary- 
ing accuracy and completenem. The correctness of this theory 
of the origin of the gospels seems to be not so much coufirmed 
as distinctly asserted by Luke. " Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand ta set forth in order a declaration of those things 
uhich are most surely believed among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us which from the beginning teere eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the wofd. " 

' " The lerbal agreement is generally greater in report! of the diKonrMi of Cliriit 
t1i>n in relationa of eventi ; and the apeeohea of alher peraona ace often giien in the 
nine terma, though the citcumataneea which led to tbem are difierentl; deacribed."— 
Thiilvall, GxvL 

' The habit of retaining and trsnamitdng discounea oisU; mu mnch mote eom- 
mon then than now, and the practiee carried to great perfection. The learning of the 
Jewi waa tranamitted eiclnilvelj b; oral tradition from one generation to another, 
■nd we entertain little doubt that the fragmenta both of narratiies and diacoarHi 
which formed the matetiata of oni eTongeliiti were almoil entirely oral. — (See 
Thirlwall, eiTiil. Norton, i. 287.) 

* Thua the materiala of the lint three BTangeliita were evidentl; collected chiefly 
in Galilee ; thme of the fborth eame principally from ■Todea. 
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" The first step (says Schleiermacher) ' towards a Christian 
History was a natural and reasoDnble desire on Uie part of those 
who had believed on Jesus, without having a knowledge of his 
person. These individuals would undoubtedly be glad to learn 
some particulars of his life, in order to place themselves as 
nearly as possible on an equality with their elder and more 
fortunate brethren. In the public assemblies of the Christians 
Ada desire was of coarse only incidentally and sparingly grati- 
fied, when a teacher happened to refer to memorable sayings of 
Christ, which could only be related together with the occasion 
which had called them forth : more copious and detailed ac- 
counts they could only procure in familiar intercourse upon 
express inquiry. And in this way many particulars were told 
and heard, moat of them, probably, without being committed 
to writing ; but, assuredly, much was very soon written down, 
partly by the narrators themselves, as each of them happened 
to be pressed by a multiplicity of questions on a particular oc- 
currence, respecting which he was peculiarly qualified to give 
information. Still more, however, must have been committed 
to writing by the inquirers, especially by such as did not re- 
main constantly in the neigbbonrhood of the narrators, and 
were glad to communicate the narrative again to many others, 
who, perhaps, were never able to consult an eye-witness. In 
this way detached incidents and discourses were noted down. 
Kotes of this kind were at first no doubt less frequently met 
with among the Christians settled in Palestine, and passed im- 
mediately into more distant parts, to which the pure oral tradi- 
tion flowed more scantily. They, however, appeared everywhere 
more frequently, and were more anxiously sought for, when the 
great body of the original companions and friends of Christ 
Was dispersed by persecutions, and still more when that first 
generation began to die away. It would, however, have been 
singular if, even before this, the inquirers who took those notes 

■ Clit. Etsaf on Luke, latrod. 12-11. 
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had possessed only detached passages ; on the contrary, they, 
and still more their immediate copiers, had undoubtedly become 
collectors also, each according to his peculiar turn of mind ; 
and thus one, perhaps, collected only accounts of miracles; 
another only discourses; a third, perhaps, attached exclusive 
importance to the last days of Christ, or even to the scenes 
of his resurrection. Others, without any such particular pre- 
dilection, collected all that fell in their way from good au- 
thority." 

The work &om which the above is a quotation, is a masterly 
analysis of Luke's Gospel, with a view to test the correctness of 
the anthor's hypothesis as to Uie origin of the evangelical his- 
tories; and the success is, we think, complete. His conclusion 
is as follows (p. 313): — 

" The main position is firmly estahhsbed, that Luke is neither 
an independent writer, nor has made a compilation trom works 
which extended over the whole course of the life of Jesus. 
He IB &om beginning to end no more than the compiler and 
arranger of documents, which he found in existence, and which 
be allows to pass unaltered through his hands. His merit in 
this capacity is twofold — that of arrangement and of judicious 



The theory of Norton', as to the origin of the Gospels, 
does not materially differ from the one we have adopted from 
Scbleiermacher, with this exception — that he, as we think 
gratuitously, assumes the oral narratives, which formed the 
foundation or materials of the evangelical histories, to have 
proceeded from the Apostles exclusively. However, this may 
have been the case ; and then the unconscious sources of error 
will be confined to such accretions and lapses of memory as 
might be natural in the course of thirty years' narration, and 
to such discrepancies as would be inevitable among twelve men. 

Ltely ap- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

FIDELITY OF THE GOSPEL HI3T0RY. — NATDBB AND LIMITS. 

Having in our laat chapter arrived at Uie cooclusion that the 
Gospels — (the three firet, at least, for with regard to the fourth 
we can pronounce no confident opinion) — ate compilations from 
a variety of fragmentary nairatives, and reports of discourses and 
converBations, oral or written, which were current in Palestine 
from thirty to forty years after the death of Jesus — we now 
come to the very interesting and momentous inquiry, how far 
these narratives and discourses can he accepted as accurate and 
faithful records of what was actually said and done? — whether 
they can be regarded as tlioroughly and minutely correct? — 
and, if not, in what respects and to what extent do they deviate 
from that thorough and minute correctness ? 

It is dear at first view that the same ahaolnte reliance cannot 
be placed upon a narrative compounded from traditionary frag- 
ments, as upon a consecutive history related by an eye-witness. 
Conceding to both faithful intention and good, though imperfect, 
powers of memory, there are obvious elements of inaccuracy in 
the one case which do not appertain to the other. To the cor- 
ruptions, lapses, and alterations inseparable from transmissioQ, 
especially when oral, is added the uncertainty arising from the 
number of the original soorcea of the tradition, whose character, 
capacity, and opportunities of knowledge, are unknown to us. 
If Luke had recorded only what he had seen, or Mark only 
what he had heard from Peter, we should have comparatively 
ample means of forming a decision as to the amount of reliance 
to be placed upon their narrations; but when they record what 
they learned from perhaps a dozen different narrators— some 
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original, others only second-hand, and all wholly unknown — 
it becomes obvioae that oausee of inaccuracy are introduced, 
the extent of the actual operation of which on the histories 
that have come down to us, it is both extremely important 
and eingnlsrly difficult to estimate. 

This inqairy we consider as of paramount interest to every 
other question of criticism; for on the conclusion to which 
it leads ub depends the whole — not of Christianity, which, 
aa we view it, is unassailable, hut — of textual or dogmatic 
Christianity ; i.e. the Christianity of nine- tenths of nominal 
Obristendom. We proceed, therefore, to ask what evidence we 
possess for assaming or impugning the minute fidelity of the 
Gospel history. 

There are certain portions of the Synoptical Gospels, the gen- 
uineness of which has been much disputed, viz. the two first 
chapters of Matthew— the two first of Luke — and the last twelve 
verses of the zvith chapter of Mark '. Into this discussion 
we cannot enter, but must refer such of oui readers as wish 
to know the ground* of decision, to Norton, Hug, De Wette, 
£ichom, and Griesbach. The result of critical inquiry seems 
to he, that the only sohd ground for supposing the questioned 
portions of Luke and Matthew not to he by the same hand as 
the rest of their respective gospels, is the obviously insufficient 
one of the extraordinary character of their contents'; — while 
the sporioasness of the last twelve verses of Mark is estabhshed 
beyond question; — the real Gospel of Mark (all of it, at least, 
that has come down to us) ends with the 8th verse of the 
xvith chapter. In our subsequent remarks we shall therefore 
treat the whole of the acknowledged text of these gospels as 
genuine, with the exception of the conclusion of Mark;— and 
we now proceed to inquire into the nature and limits of the 
fidehty of Matthew's record. 

In the first place, while admitting to the fullest extent the 

' SeeNgrton, i. 16, 17. 

» StmiiM, i. 117, 142. Hug, 469-479. See also Schleimnadiet. Norton, hom- 
■ler, gira tome Teasoni to the contrary, which deseire contiderstion, i. 209. 
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general cleamesB and iulness with whieb the character of Jesos 
is depicted in the first Gospel, it ia important to bear in mind, 
Aat — as Hug has olearly shown' — it was written with a special, 
we might almost say a polemioal, object. It was composed, less 
to give a continuous and complete history of JesuB, than to 
prove that he was the expected Messiah ; and those passages 
were therefore selected out of the author's materials which ap- 
peared most strongly to bear upon and enforce this conclusion. 
The remembrance of this object of Matthew's will' aid ns in 
forming onr judgment as to his fidelity. 

According to the universal expectation, the Messiah was to be 
bom of the seed of Abraham, and the lineage and tribe of 
David. Accordingly, the Gospel opens with an elaborate genea- 
logy of JesQs, tracing him through David to Abraham. Mow, 
in thejirst place, this genealogy is not correct; — secondly, if 
the remainder of the chapter is to be received as true, it is in 
no sense the genealogy of Jesus ;— and, thirdly, it is wholly 
and irreconcilably at variance with that given by Luke. 

1. In verse 17, Matthew siunB up the genealogy thus : — " So 
all the geueratioos Irom Abraham to David are fourteen genera- 
tions ; and from David until the carrying away into Babylon 
are fourteen generations ; and from the carrying away into 
Babylon until Christ are fourteen generations." — Now (passing 
over as unnecessarily minute and hareh the criticism of Strauss, 
that by no way of counting can we make out fourteen generations 
in the last series, without disturbing the count of the others), we 
must call attention to the luct that the number fourteen in the se- 
cond series is only obtained by the deliberate omission of /our 
generations, viz. three between Joram and Ozias, and one be- 

' " Alt Hatlhew'B reflectioni are of one kind. He aliowi ub, aa to everfttung 
tfaat JeauB did mi tanght, that it woa ehancltrutie of the UeHiah. On occtuion of 
leniorkabU eventi, OT a recital of parts af tbe diacouneB of Jeiui, he lefen m la the 
ancient Scripturei of tbe Jewa in whicb thii coming Saviour ia delineated, and showB 
in detail that the great ideal which flitted before the mindi of the Prophets, wai 
realised in Jenu."— Hug, Introd. SVL Theae refeteoceg are twelve in Hattbev, 
two in Hark, and three in Luke. Again, he aaf > {p. 38i), " HattheviianhiBtoricsl 
deduction; Uajk ii hiitoi;. " 
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tween Jodah and Jeconiah — as may be seen by referring to 
1 Ghron. iii. There is also (at verse 4-6) another appareot, 
and we think c^Ieud, error. Oaty four generalionB are reckoned 
between Naaaon, who lived in the time of Moses, and David, a 
period of forir hundred years. (Compiure Numbers i. 7, Ruth 
V. 20). 

2. The gene^ogy here given, correct or incorrect, is the 
genealogy of Joseph, who was in no sense whatever the father 
(or any relation at all) of Jesus, since this last, we are assured 
(verses 16 and 25), was in his Mother's womb before she and 
her husband came together. The story of the Incarnation and 
the genealogy are obviously at variance; and no ingenuity, 
unscmpulously as it has been applied, can produce even the 
shadow at an t^reement ; - and when the flat contradiction given 
to each oth^ by the 1st, and the 18th verses are considered, it 
is difficult for an unprejudiced mind not to feel convinced that 
the author of the genedogy (both in the first and third Gospels) 
was ignorant of the story of the Incarnation, though the care- 
lessness and uncritical temper of the evangelist — a careless- 
ness partially avoided, in the oases of Luke, by an interpola- 
tion' — has united the two into one compilation. 

3, The genealogy of Jesus given by Luke is wholly different 
jirom that of Matthew ; and the most desperate efforts of di- 
vines have been unable to effect even the semblance of a recon- 
ciliation. Not only does Matthew give 26 generations between 
David and Joseph where Luke has 41, but they trace the 
descent through sn entirely different line of ancestry. Accord- 
ing to Matthew, the father of Joseph wos named Jacob — ac- 
cording to Luke, Heli. In Matthew, the son of David through 
whom Joseph descended is Solomon ; — in Luke it is Nathan. 
Thence the genealogy of Matthew descends through the 
known royal line — the genealogy of I^uke through an obscure 

' Luke iii. 23, " Jeaoa ^^g} <" '"'* t«PPOted (ii iH^iri), the loo of 

Jof^,' — K parenthnii, whidi renden nngalsry the whole of the following geneilogj, 
and cBDBot have originally formed n pnrt of it,— The 16th vene of MaUbew a1«a 
bean indicatkuit i^a ilmilu emmdatian. 
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collateral brAOclt. The two lines only join in Salathiel and 
Zorobabel ; and even here tliey differ as to the father of Sala- 
thiel and the bod of Zorobabel. Many ingenious hypotbeses 
have been broached to explain and harmonize these singular 
discrepancies, but wholly in vain. One critic supposes that one 
evangelist gives the pedigree of the adoptive, the other of the 
real father of Joseph. Another assiuiaes tbat one is the genea- 
logy of Joseph, and the other that of Mary — a most convenient 
idea, but entirety gratuitous, and positively contradicted by the 
language of the text. The circumstance that any man could 
suppose that Matthew, when be said "Jacob begat Joseph," 
or Luke, when he said " Joseph was the son of Heli," could 
refer to the wife of the one, or the daugbter-in-law of the 
other, shows to what desperate stratagems polemical orthodoxy 
will resort in order to defend an untenable position. 

The discrepancy between Matthew and Luke in their narra- 
tives of the miraculous conceptioB, affords no ground for 
suspecting the fidelity of the former. Putting aside the extara- 
ordinary nature of the whole transaction — a consideration 
which does not at present ooncem us — the relation in Matthew 
is simple, natural, and probable ; the surprise of Joseph at the 
pregnancy of his wife (or Yds betrothed, as the word may mean); 
his anxiety to avoid scandal and exposure; his satisfaction 
through the means of a dream (for among the Jews dreams 
were habitually regarded as means o( communication &om 
heaven) ; and his absence from all conjugal connection with 
Mary till after the birth of the miraculous infant, — present pre- 
cisely the line of conduct we should expect from a simple, 
pious, and confiding Jew. 

But when we remember the dogmatic object which, as al- 
ready mentioned, Matthew had in view, and iu connection with 
that remembrance read the 22nd and 23rd verses, the whole 
story at once becomes apocryphal, and its origin at once clear. 
" All these things were done," says Matthew, " that it might be 
Ailfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, saying. 
Behold a Viigin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
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aon," &c., &c. Now this is one of th« many instances witich 
we shall have to notifle, in which this evangelist quotes prophe- 
cies as intended for Jesus, and as fulfilled in him, which have 
not the slightest relation to him or his career. The adduced 
prophecy' is simply an assurance sent to the unbelieving Ahaz, 
that before the child, which the wife of Isaiah would shortly 
conoeive (see Is. viii. 3-4), was old enough to ^ak, or to 
know good from evil, the conspiracy of Syria and Ephraim 
gainst the King of Judea should be dissolved; and had 
manifestly no more reference to Jetms than to Napoleon. 
The conclusion, therefore, is unavoidable, that the events said 
to have occurred in fulfilment of a prophecy, which Matthew 
wrongly supposed to have reference to them, were hy him ima- 
gined, or modified into accordance vritli the supposed prophecy; 
since it is certain that they did not, as he affirms, take place, 
" in order th^ the prophecy might he fulfilled." 

Pttrsaing this line of inquiry, we shall find many instances 
in which this tendency of Matthew to find in Jesus the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies, which he erroneotiely conceived to refer to 
him, has led him to narrate circumstances respecdng which the 
other evangelists are silent, as well as to give, with material 
(but intentional) variations, relations which are common to 
them all — a peculiarity which throws great suspicion over seve- 
ral passages. Thus in ii. 18-I6, we are told that immediately 
after the visit of the Magi, Joseph took Mwy and the child, 
and fied into Egypt, remaining there till the death of Herod, 
" that it might he fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 

' " Therefiire (he Lonl tpi^e unta Ah&i, (aying, .... Bcfaold a liigin (hall 

concein, and bear a aon, and riiall call hii name Immanuel Bsfora th« child 

■hall kno* to refuse the erii and choDte tli« good, the land that thou ■bharreit ibill 
b« bnaken o[ both h«r EingL"— Iiuah Tji. 10-16. 

" And I vent unto ths Fropbetcu, and she conceived and bare a ann. Then aaid 
the Lord nnto me ... . before the child >h«ll have knowledge to crj, Uy &thei 
and mj mother, the riches of Damucui and the tpoil of Samaria ahsl! be taken awajr 
before the King of Aaijria." — viii. 3, i. 

Vo divine of character will now, we believe, maintain that tbia prophoc; had any 
reference tn Jesiis ; nor ever would have imagined it to have, without Matthew'* 
iutiination. — See Bebrew Monarchy, p. 2S2. 

H 3 
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the Prepbet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my son." 
The passage in question occnrs in Hosea, si. 1, and has not 
the slightest reference to Christ It is as follows : — " When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my Son out 
of Egypt." Here is an event related, very improbable in itself, 
fiatly contradicted by Luke's history' and which occurred, we 
are told, diat a prophecy might be fulfilled to which it had no 
reference, of which it was no fulfilment, and which. Id fact, was 
no prophecy at all. 

A similar instance occurs immediately afterwards in the same 
chapter. We are told that Herod, when he foimd " that he was 
mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth 
and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the 
coasts thereof, from two years old and under ; " — an act which 
is not suitable to the known character of Herod, who was cruel 
and tyrannical, but at the same time crafty and politic, not silly 
nor insane* — which, if it had oconrred, must have created a pro- 
digious sensation, and made one of the most prominent points 
in Herod's history' — yet of which none of the other evangelists, 
nor any histerian of the day, nor Josephus (though be devoted 
a considerable portiMi of his history to the reign of Herod, and 
does not spare bis reputation), makes any mention. But this 
also, according to Matthew's notion, was the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy. " Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy 
the Prophet, saying, In Bama there was a voice heard, lamenta- 

I LdWi account enUrely preclndei the Bojouro in Egypt. He stja that eiglU 
days nflec the birth of Jtmi, he wu dceiunciBed, foTii/ daya aftec wu preaenl^d in 
the Temple, and that when these legal cetamonits were accempliahed, he went with 
hia parenta to Naoieth. 

' Nenndet argnei very ably that mch a deed ia preeisely what we iliould expect 
from Herod'* ehatacler. But Sir W. Jonei giTes I'easan for believii^ that ths whole 
rtory may be of Smdoo origin. — CluiatiaB Theiam, p. 84, where the paaaage ia 

' Mr. Milman (Hiat. Jewa, b. siL), however, thinki differently, uid argnci tha;, 
among Herod'i manifold baibaritiea, " the murder of a tew children in an obicure 
rillsge" would CFUily eac^e notice. The atory ia at leait highly improbable, for 
had Herod wiiheii to aecoie the death of Jeaaa, ao cunninga Prince would bave 
aent hia meaaengera along with the Uagi, not awaited (heir donbtful retain. 
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tion, anil weeping, and great mourning, Racbel weeping for her 
oliildieD, and woold not be comforted, because they are not." — 
Here, again, die adduced prophecy was quite irTdevant, being 
simply a description of the grief of Judtea for the captivity of 
her children, accompanied by a promise of their return '. 

A still more unfortunate instance is found at the 23rd verse, 
where we are told that Joseph abandoned bis intention of re- 
turning into Judera, and turned aside into Galilee, and came 
and dwelt at Nazareth, " that it might be foMlled whioh was 
spoken by the Prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene." — 
Now, in the first place, the name Nazarene was not in use till 
long afterwards ; — seetHidly, there is no such prophecy in the 
Old Testament. The evangeliBt, perhaps, had in his mind the 
words that were spoken to the mother of Sampson (Judges 
xiii. 6) respecting her son: "The child shall be a Nazarite 
(i.e. one bound by a vow, whose hair was forbidden to be cut, 
which never was the case with Jesus") to God from the womb." 

In this place we must notice the marked discrepancy between 
Matthew and Luke, as to the original residence of the parents 
of Jesus. Luke speaks of them as living at Nazareth before 
the birth of Jesus : Matthew as having left their former re- 
sidence, Bethlehem, to go to Nazareth, only after that event, 
and from peculiar considerations. Critics, however, are dis- 
posed to think Matthew right on this occasion. 

There are, howevar, several passages in different parts of the 
Evangelists which suggest serious doubts as to whether Jesus 
were really bom at Bethlehem, and were really a lineal de- 
scendant of David, and whether both these statements were not 
unfounded inventions of his followers to prove his title to the 
Messiahsbip. In the first place the Jews are frequently repre- 
sented as urging that Jesus could not be the Mesiah, because 
he was not bom at Bethlehem ; and neither Jesus nor bis fol- 

■ The pBBage i* u followa : — " A Toi<;a was beard in Bamah, lamentatioD, and 
bitur weeping; Rahel weeping for her chiidren, reCosed u be camforted for her 
children, became ihey were not. Thai laiCh iha Lard, Refrain th; roice from weep- 
ing, and thine eyes liom wan ; for (by woik xball be rewarded, aaith the Lord ; 
and they ahall cume again from the land of the enemy." — Jeremiah ixii. 15, ID. 

» See Numlitn vi. 2-6. 
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lovers ever set them right upon this point. If he were really 
bom at Bethlehem, the circumBtance was generally unknown, 
and though its being unknown presented an obvious and valid 
objection to the admisEdon of his claim to die Messiiuiic oba- 
racter, no effort was made either by Christ oi his disciples to 
remove this objection, which might have been done by a single 
word. (John vii. 41-43, 52; i. 46.) "Others said. This is 
the ChriBt. But some said. Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 
Hath not the Scripture said that Christ cometb of the seed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was ? 
So there was a division among the People because of him." — 
Again, the Pharisees object to Nicodemus, when arguing on 
Jesue's behalf — " Search and look, for out of Galilee ariseth 
no Prophet." 

The three Synoptical evangelists (Matth. xxii. 41; Mark 
xji. 35; Luke xx. 41) all record an argument of Christ ad- 
dressed to the Pharisees, the purport of which is to show that 
the Messiah need not be, and could not be, the Son of David. 
" While the Pharisees were gatliered together, Jesus asked 
them, saying. What think ye of Christ ? whose son is he ? 
They say unto him. The Son of David. He saith unto 
them. How tbeu doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying. 
The Lord saith unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
till I make thine enemies thy footstool ? If David then call 
him Lord, how is he his Sou?" Now, be the argument good 
or bad, is it conceivable that Jesus should have brought it 
forward if he were really a descendant of David ? Must not 
the intention of it have been to argue that, though not a 
Son of David, he might still be the Christ ? 

In xxi. 2-4, 6-7, the entry into Jerusalem is thus described; 
" Then sent Jesus two disciples, saying unto them. Go into the 
village over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass 
and a colt with her : loose them, and bring them to me. . 
And the disciples went and did as Jesus commanded them, and 
brought the ass and the colt, and put on them their clothes, 
and set him thereon " (literally " upon them," ivam etHrSt). 
Kow, in the first place, we can see no reason why two animals 
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should kave been brought; secondly, the description ^inver. 16). 
representing Jesus as sitting upon both animals, is absurd ; 
and, thirdly, Mark, Luke, and John, who all mention the same 
occurrence, agree in speaking of one animal only. But the 
liberty which Matthew has taken with both &ct and probability 
is at once explained, when we read in the 4th verse ; " All this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying. Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold thy King 
Gometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt 
the foal of an ass." ' 

As a final example, we may instance the treachery of Judas. 
The other evangelists simply narrate that Judas covenanted 
with the chief Priests to betray Jesus. Matthew, however, relates 
the conversation between the traitor and his fellow-conspirators 
as minutely as if ho had been present, specifies the exact sum 
of money that was given, and the use to which it was put by 
the Priests (the purchase of the Potter's field), when returned to 
them by the repentant Jndas*. Here, as usual, the discrepancy 
between Matthew and his fellow-evangelists is explained by a 
prophecy which Matthew conceived to apply to the case before 
him, and thought necessary therefore should be literally fulfilled ; 
hut which on examination appears to have had no allusion to 
asxj times but those in which it was uttered, and whiah, more- 
over, is not found in the prophet whom Matthew quotes firom, 
but in another'. The passage as quoted by Matthew is as 

' The qooUtion is ftom Zechariah iit. 9 ; the paaiage boa reference to the wriler'a 
own time, uid the aecDnd animal ia obTioaBly a mere common poetical reduplication, 
nich Bi ia met with in every pi^ of Hebrew poetry. But Matthew thought a liletal 
nmilitude eaiential. " And" ought to have been (ranalated "even." 

' Loke, however, in the Acta (i. 18), stales that Judas bimielf purchased the 
field with the money he had receiied, and died accidentally therein. Matthew aays 
he returned the money, and went and hanged himself. 

* Matthew quotes Jetemiali, bnt the passage is contained in Zechariah li. 12, 13, 
Some people, howevei, imagine that the tatter chapters of Zecharlah do really belong 
to Jeremiah. Othera conceive the passnge to be contained in some lost booh of Jere- 
miah. " And I aaid onto them, If ye think good, give me my price ; and if not, 
forbear. So they weighed (br my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord aaid 
unto me. Cast it unto (he potter : a goodly price that I was prized at of them. And 
I took the thirty piecn,nf lilvor. and c?ast them to the pnttrr in the hoiiae nf the 
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followB : — " And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price 
of him that was valued, whom ihey of the children of Israel did 
value, and gave Uiem for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed 
me." The original passage in Zechariah is given in a. note. 

To pass from this groond of want of confidence in Matthew's 
fidehty, we may specify two others:— ^rxt, we find several dis- 
crepancies between him and the other evangelists, in which 
there is reason to believe that be was wrong ; and, secondly, we 
find words and parts of discourses put fay him into Jesus' month, 
flliicb there is ample reason to believe that Jesus never uttered. 

I. The second chapter opens with an account (peculiar to 
Matthew) of the visit of the wise men of the East to Bethleban, 
whither they were guided by a star which wmit before them, and 
stood over the house in which the infant Jesus lay. The general 
legendary character of the narrative — its similarity in style with 
those contained in the apocryphal gospels — and more especially 
its conformity with those astrological notions which, though 
prevalent in the time of Matthew, have been ex^doded by the 
sounder scientific knowledge of oar days — all unite to stamp 
upon the story the impress of poetic or mythic fiction; and its 
admission into his history is not creditable to Matthew's judg- 
ment, though it may not impugn his fidelity ; as it may have 
been among his materials, and he had no critical acumen which 
should lead him to reject it. 

In Matth. viii. 28-34, we have an account of the heahng of 
two demoniacs, whose disease (or whose devils, according to the 
evangelist) was communicated to an adjacent herd of swine. 
Now, putting aside the great improbability of two madmen, as 
fierce as these are deserifaed to be, living together, Mark and 
Luke', who both relate the same occurrence, state that there 
was one demoniac — obviously a much preferable version of the 
narrative. 

Lord.'' The word " Potter" i) a tntnilaliDn tuad* to acaroimodale Uatthew. The 
lji.%. has "treuury" oi " foundiy," uil were Dot: "mint." 

' Uark V. 1. Luke vm. 26. Tbere are nther diurepanciei between the three 
Barrativea, both in thii and the following caae, but ibey are beside our prewnt 
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In the same mmnter, in c. xx. 30-34, Matthew relates the 
cure of two blind men near Jericho. Mark and Luke' narrate 
the eame occurrence, but speak of only one blind man. This 
story affords also an example of the evangelist's carelessness as 
a compiler, for (in e. ix. S7) he has already given the same 
narratiye, but has assigned to it a different locality. 

A still more remarkable instance of Mattbew's tendency to 
amplification, or ratjier to multiplication and r^etition, is found 
in xiv. 1 6, et seg., and xv, 92, et »eq', where the two miraculons 
feedings of the multitude are described. The feeding of the five 
thousand is related by all four evai^UsIs ; but the repetition of the 
miracle, with ashght variation in the number of themnltitade and 
of the loaves and fragments, is peculiar to Matthew, and to Mark *. 
Now, that both these narratives are merely varying accouate of 
the same event (the variation arising from the mode in which 
the materials of the gospel history were collected, as explained in 
our preceding chapter), and that only one feedingwas originally 
recorded, is now admitted by all competent critics*, and appears 
clearly from several considerations. — First, Luke and John re- 
late only one feeding ; in the next place, the two narratives in 
Matthew are ^ven with the same aceompaniments, in a similar, 
probably in the very same, locality ; thirdly, the particulars of 
the occnrrence and the remarks of the parties, are almost iden- 
tically the same on eaeh occasion; and, finally (what is per- 
fectly conclusive), in the second narration, the language and 
conduct both of Jesus aad his disciples, show a perfect uncon- 
scioaeness of any previous occurrence of the saone nature. Is 
it credible, that if the disciples had, a few days before, witnessed 
the miraculous feeding of the "five thousand "with "five loaves 

> llmk I. 46. Luke inii 35. 

* The panlUI pauagei are, Xari ri. 35. Luke ix. 12. John vL G. 

> S«e Hark liiL I.et le^. The language of the two evMigelutt ia lere M pre- 
cisely nmilar, U to ieaTe no doubt that one copied the other, or lioth a common docu- 
menl. The word baskets ii nifnn in the firit cue, »nd nrwJjii in the second, in 
both eraugeliaU. 

' See bIbo SchleieimHcher, p. 144, who does not heutate to expren hi* full dia- 
belief in the weond feeding. 
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and two fishes," they shoald on the second occasion, when they 
had " seven loaves and a few small fishes," have replied to the 
suggestion of Jesus that the fasting multitude should again be 
fed, " whence should we have so much bread in the wilderness 
as to fill so great a multitude ? " It is certain that the idea of 
two feedings having really taken place, could only have found 
acceptance in minds preoccupied with the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration and infallibility of Scripture. It is now entirely 
abandoned by all divines except the English, and by the few 
thinkers even among them. A confirmatory argument, nere 
any needed, might be drawn trom observing that the nurative 
of the fourth erangeUst agrees in some pointe with Matthew's 
first, and in some with bis second account. 

The story contained in xvii. 27, et seq., of Jesus commanding 
Peter to catch a fish in whose mouth he should find the tribute 
money, has a moat pagan and unworthy character about it, 
harmonizes admirably with the puerile narratives which abound 
in the apocryphal gospels, and is ignored by all the other 
evangelists. 

In xsvii. 24, we find this narrative : "When Filat« saw that 
he could prevail nothing, hut rather that a tumult was mq^e, he 
took water, and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
I am innocent of the blood of this just person ; see ye to it." 
Now, in the first place, this symbolic actiou was a Jewish, not 
a Boman ceremony ', and as such most unsuitable and impro- 
bable in a Boman governor, one of a nation noted for tlieir 
contempt of the habits and opinions of their subject nations. 
I u the second place, it is Inconceivable that Pilate should so em- 
phatically have pronounced his own condemnation, by declaring 
Jesus to be a "just man," at the very moment when he was 
about to sooui^e him, and deliver him over to the most cruel 
torture. 

' II iippenra fiom I><:ut xxi. 1-9, thut the wnahing of the bsndi iraa a ipeciBll;- 
appoitiled Mnadic rite, by which thr suthariliei ■>[ any dty in which miudec had 
been (.'oinmitted were to avow theii innocence of the crime, uid ignorance of the 
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III Matthew's acoouot of the last moments of Jesus, we have 
the following remarkable statements (xxvii. 50-53') : — Jesus, 
when be had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghoBt. 
And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain iirom the top 
to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent; 
And the graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose, and came out of the graves after hia resur- 
rection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many." 
Now, Jirst, this extraordinary fact, if it be a fact, (and it is 
said to have been a public one — " they appeared unto many,") 
is ignored by the other evangelists; nor do we find any refer- 
ence to it in the Acte or the Epistles, nor any reason to believe 
that any of the apostles were aware of the occurence — one, 
certainly, to excite the deepest interest and wonder. Secondly, 
the statement is a confused, if not a self-contradictory, one. 
The assertion in ver. 62, clearly is, tliat the opening of the graves, 
and the rising of the bodies of saints, formed a portion of that 
series of convulsions of Kature which is said to have occurred 
at the moment when Jesus expired ; whereas the following verse 
speaks of it as occurring " after his resurrection." To suppose, as 
behevers in verbal accuracy do, and must do, that the bodies 
were re-animated on the Friday, and not allowed to come out> of 
their graves till tlie Sunday, is clearly too monstrous to be 
seriously entertained. If, to avoid this difficulty, we adopt 
Qriesbach's reading, and translate the passage thus : " And 
coming out of their graves, went into the holy city after his 
resurrection," — the question still recurs, " Where did they re- 
main between Friday and Sunday ? And did they, after three 
days' emancipation, resume their sepulchral habiliments, and 
return to their narrow prison-house, and their former state of 
dust ^ " Agiun, when we refer to the original, we find that it 
was iAe bodies {u-atutTo) which " arose;" but, if we suppose 

' Harton (i. 214} thinks tbU passage oa interpoltitioD, u he 4oel man; others, 
un the obvioiiety unfiur ground tirat the statement it containa is improbable. It may 
be imprDbable that il ahould have happened, yet not impiobable that Uattbew should 
have recorded it, if he found it ajnoQB hia traditional materialB. 
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that Uie evBDgeliat wrote grammatically, it could not have been 
tUe bodies which " came out of the gravoe," or he would have 
written if fX^fTa, not i{f ^vti;. Whence Bush ' assumes that 
the bodies arose (or were raised, nifSn) at the time of the 
crucifixion, bat lay down again*, and that it was tfae aouit 
whidi came out of the graves after the resurrection of Christ 
and appeared unto many I We cannot, however, admit that 
BOuU inhabit graves. 

There can, we thkik, remain little doobt in UBprepossessed 
minds, that the whole legend (it is greatly augmented in the 
apocryphal gospels') was one of those intended to magnify and 
honour Christ*, wlueh were current in great numbers at the 
time when Matthew wrote, and which he, with the usual want 
of discrimination and somewhat omnivorous tendency which 
distingui^ed hint as a compiler, admitted into his gospel ; — 
and that the confusing phrase, " after his resurrection," was 
added either by him, or by some previous transmitter, or later 
copier, to prevMit the apparent want of deference and decorum 
involved in a resiureolion which should have preceded that of 
Jesus. 

In c. xxvii. 62-fi6, and xxviii. 11-15, we find a record of 
two conversations most minutely given — one between tfae Chief 

' See a veiy elaborate votk af Frofmai Bnah, entitled " A""""', or the Be- 
■uccectiod of the Body" (p. 210), the object of which i* to prove that the reaonection 
of the bodt/ n ncilhet a nktional nor a •mptuml doctrioe. 

' The Profeuor'a nation appears to be that the rittng of the bodia on the Piidaj 
wu a mere mechanical effect of the earlhqnake, and that leanlmation did not lake 
idace till the Snndaj, ind that BTea then it «nu ool the hoditi which aroae. 

' The Gknpelof theHebrewiiajri that a portion of the Temple WBi thrown down. 
See also the Qoapel of Nicodemiui. 

* Simitar prodigies were said, at anpposed, to accompany the deaths of many great 
men informer days, as in the case of Cssar (Virjpl, Qeorg. i. 4S3, et >eq.). Shake- 
speare has embalmed some traditiona of the kind, exactly anali^oos to the present 
case. See Jnlius Cieaar, Act ii., Sc 2. Again he says : Hamlet, Act i Sc. 1. 
" In the moat high and palmy slate of Borne, 
A littta ere the mightiest Julius fell. 
The gravea atood lenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did aqueak and gibberiii the Roman atreuta." 
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Priests and Pilate, nod the otbei between the Pnesta and the 
guards of the Sepulchre — at which it is impossible the evan- 
gelist, and most improbable that any iafonnaat of his, could 
have been present; — and which, to our miods, hear evident 
marks of being subsequent fictions supposed in order to com- 
plete and rendw more invulnerable the history of Jems's resur- 
rection. It is extremely unlikely that tlie Chief Priests and 
Pharisees should have thought of taking precautions before- 
hand against a fraudulent resurrection. We have no reason to 
believe that they bad evCT beard of the prophecy to which they 
allude ', for it had been uttered only to his own disciples, the 
twelve, and to them generally with more or less secrecy'; and 
we know that by them it was so entirely disregarded *, or bad 
been so completely forgotten, that the resurrection of their Lord 
was not only not expected, but took tbem completely by sur- 
prise. Were the enemies of Christ more attentive to, and be- 
lieving on, his predictions than bis own followers ? 

The improbability of the sequel of this story is equally 
striking. That the guard placed by the Sanhedrim at the 
tomb should, all trembling with affright from the apparition 
(xxviii. 4), have been at once, and so easily, persuaded to deny 
the vision, and propagate a lie ; — th« the Sanhedrim, instead of 
angrily and contemptuously scouting the story of the soldiers, 
charging them with having slept, and threatening them with 
punishment, should have believed their statement, and at the 
same time, in full conclave, resolved to bribe them to silence 
and &lsehood; — that Roman soldiers, who could scarcely 
commit a more heinous offence against discipline than to sleep 
upon their post, should so willingly have accepted money to 

■ It il trne that JaliB (it IB) rdatn that Jerai lud pubticl; <a auiwer to the 
Jew*' demand f<H a ngn, " Ittatrnj thii temple, and in three iif I will build it np 
■gain." Thia John conaiden to have reference to bia remnention, but we kuDv that 
the Jewa altoched no (nch meaning to it, from t. 20, and bIh) from Uatlh. uvi. SI. 

' Matth. iTi. 21 ; ii. 19. Mark .iii. 31 ; i. 82. Lnke !i. 22 ; aviJL 33. 

* Thia il diitinctlj alated, John ix. 9 : " For aa ;et the; kn«w not the Scriptoie, 
that be Duut riae agiun fraia the dead," and indeed it a clear &ooi all the eiaDgelical 
namtiTea. 
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accuse themselves of such a brench of duty; — are all too im- 
probable sappositiouB to be readily allowed ; especially when 
the 13th verse indicates a subsequent Jewish rumour aa the 
foundation of the story, and when the utt«r silence of all the 
other erangehats and apostles respecting a narrative which, ir 
true, would be so essential a feature in their preaching of the 
resnrrectioQ, is duly home in mind. 

Many minor instances in which Matthew has retrenched or 
added to the accounts of Mark, according as retrenchment or 
omission would, in bis view, most exalt the character of Jesus, 
are specified in the article already referred to (Prosp. Eev., xxi.), 
which we recommend to the perusal of all our readers as a per- 
fect pattern of critical reasoning. 
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CHAPTER Viri. 

FIDELITY OF THE OOSPEL HISTORY CONTINUED. — H&TTHEW. 

In pursuing our iaqniry as to the degree of reliance to be 
placed on Matthew's uarrative, we now come to the conEddera- 
tion of those passages in which there is reason to believe that 
the oonversationa and discourses of Christ have been incor- 
rectly reported: and that words bare been attributed to him 
which be did not atter, or at least did not utter in the form and 
context in which they have been transmitted to us. That this 
should be so, is no more than we ought to expect & priori ; for, 
of all things, discourses and remarics are the most likely to he 
imperfectly heard, inaccarately reported, and materially altered 
and corrupted in the course of transmission from mouth to 
mouth. Indeed, as we do not know, and have no reason to be- 
lieve, that the discourses of Christ were written down by those 
who heard them immediately after their delivery, or indeed much 
before they reached the hands of the evangelists, nothing less 
than a miracle perpetually renewed for many years could have 
preserved these traditions perfectly pure and genuine. In admit- 
ting the belief, therefore, that they are in several points im- 
perfect and inaccurate, we are throwing no discredit upon the 
sincerity or capacity, either of the evangelists or their informants, 
or the original reporters of the sayings of Christ; — we are 
simply acquiescing in the alleged operation of natural causes'. 

' Tbii Kenii to be admitted eisn b; orthsdax writen. Thai Mr. Trench t&jt :— 
"Tbe mut «nie»t oral tradition vill in ■ little while to<e its diatiactneBS, iindetg;a 
eMMtial though inieniibU modiiicatioiu. Apart from all deaire to Titiate the com- 
Diiltad word, jet, little by little, the nibjectiTe condition of thote to whom it ia en- 
tnuted, throogh whom it pauel, will inUlibly make itielf felt ; and in luch tna. 
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In some cases, it is true, we shall find reason to believe that 
the published discourses of Christ have hem intentjoiially 
altered and artificially elaborated hy some of the parties through 
whose bande they passed ; — but in those days, when the very 
idea of historical criticism was yet unborn, this might have 
been done without any unraimesB of purpose. We know that 
at that period, historians of far loftier pretensrons and more 
mentific character, writing in countries of far greater literary 
advancement, seldom sorupled to fill up and round off the 
harangues of their orators and statesmen with whatever they 
thought appropriate for them to have said — nay, even to ela- 
borate for them long orations out of the most meagre hearsay 
fragments . 

A general view of Matthew, and still more a comparison of 
his narrative with that of the other tbree gospels, brings into 
clear light his entire indifference to chronological or contextual 
arrangement in his record of the discourses of Ohrist. Thus 
in ch. v., vi., vii., we have crowded into one sermon the teach- 
ings and aphorisms which iu the other evangelists are spread 
over the whole of Christ's ministry. In ch. xiii. we find col- 
lected together no less than sis parables of similitudes for the 
kingdom of heaven. In eh. x. Matthew compresses into one 
occasion (tlie sending of the twelve, where many of them ore 
strikingly out of place) a variety of instructions and reflections 
which must have belonged to a subsequent part of the career of 

cheroni keeping m all which ranuna merely is the memorie) of men, that, <^ter a 
very little ichile, rival echoali of dndplei will begin to GonleDd not merely how their 
Huter'i wordi were to be accepted, but vhai tKou vtiy ^cordi vtre." — Ttench'e 
HuImbm) Lectnrei, p. 16. 

' Thii in &et wa* the cntitm of (uitiqnit; — the nde, not £he exception : — see 
Thnc7didei,Lii7,5a11ntl, &c., paaiim. WeBndalao (ueAotev. gl - 39}, that Luke 
himeelf did not acrnple to adopt thia common practice, for he givea na a Terbatim 
speech of Gamaliel deliwted in the Sanhedrim, sfler the Apoatleihad been eipreuly 
excluded, and which therefbie he could have known only by beam; reporL Hore- 
-over it ia cert^n that thia apeech must hare been Lulie's, and not (hunalieri, ainee it 
Ttfireaents Gamsiiel in the year A.n. St or 35, ai apeaking in the paat tenae of an 
Agitator, Theodaa, who did not appear, a> we learn from Jaaephni, till after the year 

>.D. U. 
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Jesns, where indeed they are placed by the other evarigelists. In 
c. jtidT., in the same manner, all tfae prophecies relating to the 
destmction of Jemealem and the end of the world are grouped 
together; while, in many instances, remarkB of Jesus are in- 
troduced in the midst of others with which they have no con- 
nection, and where they are obviously out of place ; as xi. 28- 
SO, and ziii. 12, which evidently belongs to xxv. 29. 

In c. xi. 12 is the following expression: " AiiA Jrom the 
daj/» of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by storm." Now 
Uioagh the meaning of the passage is difficult to ascertain with 
precision, yet the expression " from the days of John the Bap- 
tist until now," clearly impUes that the speaker hved at a cod- 
Biderable distance of time irom John ; and though appropriate 
enough in a man who wrote in the year ad. 65, or 80 years 
after John, could not have been used by one who spoke in 
the year a.d. 30 or 83, while John was yet alive. This pas- 
Bage, therefore, is from Matthew, not from Jesus. 

In c. xvi. 9-10, is another remark which we may say with 
perf^ certainty was put unwarrantably into the mouth of Christ 
either by the evangelist, or the source from which he copied. 
We have already seen that there could not have been more than 
one miraculous feeding of the multitude ; yet Jesus is here made 
to refer to two. The explanation at once forces itself apoo our 
minds, that the evangelist, having, in his uncritical and confused 
ooncepdons, related two feedings, and finding among his mate- 
rials a discourse of Jesus having reference to a miraculous 
ooottireDGe of that nature, perceived the inconsistency of nar- 
rating two such events, and yet making Jesus refer to only one, 
and therefore added verse 10, by way of correcting the incon- 
groity. The same remark will apply to Mark also. 

The passage at c. xvi. 16, 19, bears obvious marks of being 
either an addition to the words of Christ, or a corruption of 
them. " He saith unto them. But whom say ye that I am ? 
And Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said 
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unto liim, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and 
blood bath not revealed it onto thee, bnt my Father which is 
in Heaven. And I say also unto thee. That thon art Peter, 
and upon this rook I will build my Cburcb ; and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto tbee 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven : and whatsoever thou 
abalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever 
thon shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." 

The confession by Simon Peter of bis belief in the Messiah- 
abip of Jesus ia given by all the four evangelists, and there is 
no reason to question tbe accuracy of this part of the narrative. 
Mark and John, as well as Matthew, relate that Jesus bestowed 
on Simon the surname of Peter, and this part, therefore, may 
also be admitted. The remainder of the narrative corresponds 
almost exactly with the equivalent passages in the other evan- 
gelists; but the 18th verse has no parallel in any of them. 
Moreover, the word " Church " betrays ita later origin. The 
word imtXwia was used by tbe disciples to signify those as- 
semblies and oi^anizatione into which they formed themselves 
after the death of Jesus, and is met vritii frequently in tbe 
epistles, but nowhere in the gospels, except in the passage 
under consideration, and one other, which ia equally, or even 
more, contestable'. It was in use when the gospel was written, 
but not when the discourse of Jesus was delivered It belongs, 
therefore, to Matthew, not to Jesus. 

The following verse, conferring spiritual authority, or, as it 
is commonly called, " the power of tbe keys," npon Peter, 
is repeated by Matthew in connection with another discourse 
(in c. xviii. 18) ; and a similar passage is found in John 
(e. XX. its), who, however, places the promise after the re- 
Borreotion, and reprosente it as made to the apostles generally, 
subsequent to the descent of the Holy Spirit. But there are 
ooDsiderations which effectually forbid our receiving this pro- 

' C.iriii.lT. "If heihiU neglect tohear them,tsllit untotbeChurch; bat ifh* 
Dcglsol to hau ths Ghnrcb, let him be imta thee aa a heathen toim and a publican." 
Tb* whoU fttage, with it* cant«xt, beWkmi *a ecclMUUlica], not a ChriMiui ipirit. 
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mise, at least as given by Matthew, as having really emanated 
from Christ. In the^rst place, in both passages it occurs in 
connection with the suspicious word " Church," and indicates 
an ecclesiastical as opposed to a Christian origin. Secondly, 
Mark, who narrates the previous conversation, omits this pro- 
mise so honourable and distinguishing to Peter, which it is 
impossible for those who consider him as Peter's mouthpiece, 
or amanuensis, to believe he would have done, had any such 
promise been actually made'. Luke, the companion and in- 
timate of Paul and other apostles, equally omits all mention 
of this singular conversation. Thirdly, not only do we know 
Peter's utter unfitness to be the depositary of such a fearful 
power, from his impetuosity and instability of character, and 
Christ's thorough perception of this unfitness, but we find that 
immediately after it is said to have been conferred upon him, 
his Lord addresses bj in indignantly by the epithet of Satan, 
and rebukes him for his presumption and unspirituality ; and 
shortly afterwards this very man thrice denied his master. 
Can any one mamtain it to be conceivable that Jesus should 
have conferred the awful power of deciding the salvation or 
daomatdon of his fellow-men upon one so frail, so iaulty, and 
so fallible ? Does any one believe that he did f We cannot, 
therefore, regard the 19th verse otherwise than as an unwar- 
ranted addition to the words of Jesus, and painfully indicative 
of the growing pretensions of the Chiurch at the time the gospel 
was compiled. 

In zziii. 36, we have the following passage purporting to 
be uttered by Jesus in the course of his denunciations against 
the Scribes and Pharisees : " That upon you may come all 
the righteouB blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the altar." Now, two 
Zachariases are recorded in history as having been thus slain 
— Zacharias, son of Jehoida, 8i50 years before Christ (2 Chron. 

' See Tbiilwall, cvii., iDtrod. to Schl«iermacber. 
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zxiv. 20), and Zachftiias, Bon of Baruch, 85 years after Christ 
(Joaepb., Bell. Jud- iv. 4)'. But when we reflect that Jesna 
could scarcely have intended to refer to a murder committed 
850 years before his time, as terminating the long series of 
Jewish crimes ; and moreover, that at the period the evangelist 
wrote, the assassination of the son of Barucb was a recent event, 
and one likely to have made a deep impression, and that the ciz- 
oumetances of the murder (between the Temple and the Altar) 
apply much more closely to the second than to the first Zachanas, 
we cannot hesitate to admit the conclusion of Hug, Eichbom, 
and other critics*, that the Zacharias mentioned by Josephns 
was the one intended by Matthew. Hug says — 

" There cannot be a doubt, if we attend to the name, the 
fact and its circumstances, and the object of Jesus in citing it, 
that it was the some Za^'^f «( Baj-uuxo", who, according to 
Josephns, a short time before the destruction of Jerusalem, waa 
unjustly slain in the temple. The name is the same, the mur- 
der, and the remarkable circumstances which distinguished it, 
correspond, as well as the character of the man. Moreover, 
when Jesus says that all the innocent blood which had been 
shed, &om Abel to Zacharias, should be avenged upon ' this 
generation,' the a^'o and iis denote the beginning and the end 
of a period. This period ends with Zacharias ; he was to be 
the last before the vengeance should be executed. The 
threatened vengeance, however, was the ruin of Jerusalem, 
which immediately followed his death. Must it not, then, have 
been the same Zacharias whose death is distinguished in his- 
tory, among so many murdered, as the only righteous man 
between Ananias and the destruction of the Holy City ? The 
Zacharias mentioned in the Chronicles is not the one here 
intended. He was a son of Jehoida, and was put to death, not 

' It ia tnia that there wu a third Zachariaa, the Prophet, alM ion of m, BarachiM, 
who Hred aboat 600 jeaia before Chriit ; but tbia mui could not have been the cut 
intended b; If attbew, for no record eiiata, oiappeara to have existed, of the manner 
of hi> death, and in h» time the Temple waa in niina See Hennell, p. 81, note. 

' Hng, p. 3U. Thirlwall, p, icix.,nol«. 
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between the temple and the altar, or iy ttiffu ru ra«, bat in tha 
coart ; nor was he the last of those UDJustly slain, or one with 
whom xa epooh in the Jewish annals terminates." 

Here then we have an anachroniem strikingly illuBtratiTe of 
that confnsion of mind which characterises this evangelist, and 
which betrays at the same time that an unwarrantable liberty 
has been taken by some one with the language of Jesus. He 
is here rq>resented as speaking in the past tenSe of an event 
which did not occur till 8fi years after bis death, and whiob 
consequently, though £resb and present to the mind of the 
teriler, could not have been in the mind of the »peaker, unless 
prophetically ; in which case it would have been expressed in 
the fiitnre, not in the past tense' ; and would, moreover, have 
been wholly unintelligible to his hearers. If, therefore, as 
there seems no reason to doubt, the evangelist intended to 
specily the Zacharias mentioned by Josephus, he was guilty 
of putting into the mouth of Jesus words which Jesus never 
uttered. 

In ch. xxviii. 19, is another passage which we may say with 
almost certainty never came &om the mouth of Christ : " Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations, baptising them in the name 
of the rather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost" That 
this definite form of baptism proceeded from Jesus, is opposed 
by the fact, that such an allocation of tlie Father, Son, and 
Spirit, does not elsewhere appear, except as a form of saluta- 
tion in Uie epistles ; — while as a definite form of baptism it is 
nowhere met with throughout the New Testament. Moreover, it 
was not the form used, and could scarcely therefore have been 
the form commanded / for in the apostohc epistles, and even 
in the Acts, the form always is " baptising into Christ Jesus," 
or, "into the name of the Lord Jesus'; while the threefold 



' "Hng inuginei," tt-j* Biiiop Thirlwall, lot cil., "lliBt Chrirt pndittid the 
iaXk. of thi» Zachariw, aoD of B»n>c!iia«, but that St. Matthew, wlio law the predic- 
tion aceoiiipl»hed,eipretsed hit knowWge of thefactbjaiing tbepaittcDH." Btii 
tlumid IkU lAm bin btm Vu aorut i^mirmnl 

■ Bom. Ti. S. a>L iii. ST. AcU il SB ; viii. 16 ; i. IB ; ziz. G. 
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leference to God, JesuB, and the Holy Gliost, Ib only foond in 
ecclesiastioal writeis, as Justin. Indeed tlie formula in Matthew 
sounds BO exactly as if it had beeu borrowed from the eccle- 
aiastical ritnal, that it is difficult to avoid the eupposition 
that it was transferred thenoe into the month of Jesus. Many 
critics, in consequence, regard it as a subsequent interpola- 
tion. 

There are two other classes of discourses attributed to Jesus 
both in this and in the other gospels, over the character of which 
much obscurity hangs : — those in which be is said to have fore- 
told bis own death and resurrection ; and those in which be is 
represented as q>eakiug of his second advent. The instances 
of the first are in Matthew five in number, in Mark four, in 
Luke /oar, and in John three '. 

Now we will at once concede that it ie extremely probable 
that Christ might easily have foreseen that a career and conduct 
like his could, in such a time and country, terminate only in a 
violent and crael death ; and that indications of such an im- 
pending fate thickened fast around him as his ministry drew 
nearer to a close. It is even possible, though in the highest degree 
onlikely*, that his study of the prophets might have led bim to 
the conclusion that the expected Messiah, whose functions he 
believed himself sent to fulfil, was to be a snfTering and dying 
Prince. We do not even dispute that he might have been so 
amply endowed with the spirit of prophecy as distinctly to fore- 
see his approacbing crucifixion and resurrectioQ. But we find 
in the evangelists themselves insuperable difficulties in the way 
of admitting the belief that he actually did predict these events, 
in the language, or with anything of the precision, which is 
there ascribed to him. 



' Mstth.xii.tOi ni. aii ivii. 9, 22,23; u. 17-19; ziyL 8. MukvUi-Sl; 
iz. 10, 31 ; I. SS ; xir, 2S. Lokt ii. 22, 44 ; xriii. 82, S3 ; iziL 16. John iL 
20-32; iii. It ; zij. S2, 83 ; s11 Teiy qnotianablB. 

' It was in the higfacM degres unlikely, becanu thii wi> neither the inteipretation 
put upon the piophedei uaong the Jewi of that time, noc Iheii tutncal ngnifintion 
but it wa> an ioterptetaCion of the diedplei se nntM. 
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In the fonrth gospel, these predictions are thiee in number', 
and in all the language is donbtfol, mystenoas, and obscure, 
and the interpretation commonly put npon them is not that 
snggested by the words themselves, nor that vhich suggested 
itself to those vho beard them ; but is one affixed to them by 
the evangelist after tiie event supposed to be referred to ; it is 
an interpretatio ex eventu*. In tiie three synoptical gospels, 
however, the predictions are nnmerous, precise, and conveyed 
in Ungn^e which it was impossible to mistake. Thus (in 
Matth. XX. 18, 19, and parallel passages), "Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be betrayed unto the 
Chief Priests, and unto the Scribes, and "tiiey shall condemn 
him to death, and shall deliver him to the Qentiles to mock, 
and to sconrge, and to crucify him : and the third day he shall 
rise again." Langu^ such as this, definite, positive, explicit, 
and circtmistantial, if really uttered, could not have been mis- 
nnderstood, but must have made a deep and ineradicable im- 
pression on all who heard it, especially when repeated, as it is 
stated to have been, on several distinct occasions. Yet we find 
ample proof that no suck impression wan made; — that the dis- 
ciples had no conception of their Lord's approaching death — 
still less of his resurrection: — and that so far from that expect- 
ing either of these events, both, when they occurred, took them 



' We pan ovei tboie touching intiautiani of approaching Kpar 



the puling diaconnaa of Jena during and immediately preceding the lait upper, M 
(here on be little doubt that at that time hii bte waa ao imminent a> to haie be- 
come CTident to an; acute obieivcr, witbout tbe suppontion of mpenutunl in&t- 
mation. 

* In tbe cue of tbe lirat of tliete predictiDna — " Deatnjr this temple, and io three 
da^ I will luH it np," — ire can acarcel; admit that the word* were used b; Jeiua 
^ uttered by him at all) in the tenie aactibed to tbem by John ; lince the » ordi were 
■poken in tki ttmjUt, and in anawer to the demand fbi a aign, and could therefore 
onlj hare couTeyed, and haTe been intended to conrey, the meaning which we know 
tliey actually did conrey to the inquiring Jewa. In the two other caaea {at three, 
if we reckon TiiL 28, aa one), the language of Jeaua i> too indefinite for ua to know 
what meBning he intended it to canye;. The eipreaaian " to be lifted up " ia thrice 
naed, and may mean exaltation, glorification (ita natural ugni&alion), or, artificially 
«nd {ignratlielj, tfigkl be intended to refer to hia cneifiiion. 
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entirely by surprise ; — they were utterly confounded by the one, 
and oould not believe the other. 

We find them, shortly after (nay,in one instance instantly after) 
these predictions were uttered, disputing which among them 
should be greatest in their coming dominion (Mattb. xz. S4. 
Mark ix. 3d. Luke xxii. 2d) ; — glorying in the idea of thrones, 
and asking for seats on his right hand and on his left, in bis Mes- 
sianic kingdom (Matth. xix. 28 ; xx. 21. Mark x. 37. Luke 
xxii. 80); which, when be approached Jemsalem they thought 
"would immediately appear" (Luke six. II; xxiv. HI). 
When Jesus was arrested in the Garden of Getbsemane, they 
first attempted resistance, and then "forsook him and fled;" 
and so completely were tbey scattered, that it was left for one 
of the Sanhedrim, Joseph of Arimatbtea, to provide even for 
his decent burial ; — while the women who had " watched afar 
off," and were still faithful to his memory, brought spices to 
embalm the body — a sure sign, were any needed, that the idea 
of his resurrection bad never entered into their minds. Further, 
when the women reported his resurrection to the disciples, 
" their words seemed to them as idle tales, and they beUeved 
tbem not" (Luke xxiv. 11). The conversation, moreover, of 
the two disciples on the road to Emmaus is sufficient proof that 
the resurrection of their Lord was a conception which had 
never crossed their thoughts ; — and, finally, according to John, 
when Mary found the body gone, her only notion was that it 
must have been removed by the gardener (xx. 16). 

All this shows, beyond, we think, the possibility of question, 
that the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus were wholly un- 
expected by his disciples. If further proof were wanted, we 
find it in the words of the evangelists, who repeatedly intimate 
(as if struck by the incongruity we have pointed out) that they 
" knew not," or " understood not," these sayings. (Mark ix. 81. 
Luke ix. 45 ; xviii. 84. John xx. 9.) 

Here, then, we have two distinct statements, which mutually 
exclude and contradict each other. If Jesus really foretold his 
death and resurrection in the terms recorded in the gospels, it 
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IB inconceirable that the disciples should have miiunderstood 
Meq ; for no words could be more positive, precise, or intel- 
ligible, than those which he is said to have repeatedly addressed 
to them. Neither could they ba.\e Jbrffotten what had been 
so strongly urged upon their memory by their Master, as com- 
pletely as it ie evident from their subsequent conduct they 
actually did '. They might, indeed, have disbelieved his pre- 
diction (as Peter appears in the first instance to have done), 
but in that case, his orucifixion would have led them to ex- 
pect his reeorrection, or, at all events, to think of it: — which 
it did not. The fulfilment of one prophecy would necessarily 
have recalled the other to theii minds. 

The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable — that the predictions 
were ascribed to Jesus after the event, not really uttered by 
him. It is, indeed, very probable that, as gloomy anticipations 
of his own death pressed upon his mind, and became stronger 
and more confirmed as the danger came nearer, he endeavoured 
to communicate these apprehensions to his followers, in order 
to prepare them for an event so fatal to their worldly hopes. 
That he did so, we think the conversationB during, and previous 
to, the last supper, afford ample proof. These vague intima- 
tions of coming evil — intermingled and relieved, doubtless, by 
strongly expressed convictions of a future existence of re-union 
and reward, disbeUeved or disregarded by the disciples at the 
time— recurred to their minds after all was over; and gathering 
strength, and expanding in definiteness and fulness during con- 
stant repetition for nearly forty years, had, at ihe period when 
the evangelists wrote, become consohdated into the fixed pro- 
phetic form in which they have been transmitted to us. 

Another argument may be adduced, strongly confirmatory of 
this view. Jesus is repeatedly represented as affirming that 
bis expected sufi'erings and their glorious termination must 
take place, in order that the prophecies might he fulfilled. 
(Matth. xxvi. 24, 54. Mark ix. 12; xiv. 49. Luke xiii. 83 

' HoicoTcr, if th*7 \mA M) oomplatdj Vgatten tbese predictiona, whence did tht 
eiugsliiU dttive them 1 
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rriii. 8] ; xxii. 37; xxiv. 27.) Now the paseioD of the disciples 
for representing everything connected with Jeans as the fdlfil- 
ment of prophecy, explains why they should have aonght, after 
his death, for passages which might he supposed to prefigure it', 
— and why these accommodations of prophecy should, in pro- 
cess of time, and of transmission, have been attributed to Jesus 
himself. But if we assume, as is commonly done, that these 
references to prophecy really proceeded from Christ in tlie first 
instance, we are landed in the inadmissible, or at least the em- 
barrassing and unorthodox, conclusioD, that he interpreted the 
prophets erroneously. To confine ourselves to the principal 
passages only, a profound grammatical and historical exposition 
has convincingly shown, to all who are in a condition to libe- 
rate themselves from dogmatic pre-suppositions, that in none 
of these is there any allusion to the sufierings of Christ*. 

One of these references to prophecy in Mattbew has evident 
marks of being an addition to the traditional words of Christ 
by the evangelist himself. In Matthew xvi. 4, we have the 
following: "A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it but the sign of 
the Prophet Jonas." The same expression precisely is rec<H^al 
by Ltike {xi. 39), with this addition, showing what the reference 
to Jonas really meant: " For as Jonas was a sign to the Nine- 
vites, so also shall the Son of Man be to this generation. The 
men of Nineveh shall rise up in judgment {gainst this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn it; Jbr they repentedat the preaching 
of Jonas; and, behold, a greater titan Jonas is here." But 

' " There vere lufficient motive! for the Chriitian legend thui to pnt into the month 
of Jesus, after the event, a prediction of Che partieulai featnrei of hia psHion, et- 
pecially oF the ignonmiiaug crucifixion. The more a Chrtit crucified become " to the 
Jews a gtumbling-block, and to the GIreekj foalishneH" (1 Cor. i. S3), the more need 
waa there to remove the oflence hj ever; potuble meam ; Bud as among subsequent 
evenlJ, the reaunection especially aerred as a retrtupective cancelling of that shame- 
ful death, so it mnat have been eameatlj desired to take the sttng from that ofiennve 
nUaatfopbe b^orthand alao ; and this could not be done more e^tuall; thao bj 
such a minnte prediclion." — Strauss, iii. 54, vhere this idea ii fiill; developed. 

* Even Dr. Arnold admitted this full;. (Sennona on Interpretations of Propha^, 
Fieface). 
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when Matthew repeats the eame answer of Jesus in answer to 
the same demand for a sign (xiv. 40), be adds the explanation 
of the reference, "for as Jonas was three dayB and three nights 
in the whale's belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days 
and three nights [which Jesus was not, but only one day and 
two nights] in the heart of the earth ; " — and he then proceeds 
with the same context as Luke. 

The prophecies of the second coming of Christ (Matt. xxiv. 
Mark xiii. Luke xvii. 22-!J7 ; xxi. 5-36) are mixed up with 
those of ihe destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in a manner 
which has long been the perplexity and despair of orthodox 
commentators. The obvious meaning of the passages which 
contain these predictions — the sense in which they were eri- 
dently understood by the evangelists who wrote them down — 
the sense which we know from many sources^ they conveyed to 
the minds of the early Christians — clearly is, that the coming 
of Christ to judge the world should follow immediately* ("im- 
mediately," "in those days,") the destruction of the Holy City, 
and should take place during the lifetime of the then existing 
generation. " Verily, I say unto you. This generation shall not 
pass away till all these things be fulfilled." (Matt xxiv. 34 ; 
Mark xiii, 30 : Luke xxi. 32.) " There be some standing 
here that shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom" (Matth. xvi. 28). "Verily I say unto 
yon, Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the 
Son of Man be come" (Matth. x. S3). "If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? " (John xxi. 23). 

Now if these predictions really proceeded from Jesus, be was 
entirely in error on the subject, and the prophetic spirit was 
not in him ; for not only did his advent not follow close on the 

' SmICot.!. 11; Xf. 61. PliU.iT.6. 1 Theu. iv. IC. JtoneiT.S. 1 Peter 
i*.T. IJohniLlB. Bey. i 1,3; xni. 7, 10, 12, 20. 

* An ajqnrent MDtndiction to this ia praiented b; Matth. xxiv. 14 ; Hattk. tiiL 
10, where ve are told that " the gospel mnat be first preached to ill natiena." It 
•ppeui, however, from CdL i. G, 0, 23 (see aln B«inani 1. 18), that St. PanlcMuideted 
tbi« te hare been already accomplUhed in fail time. 
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destrnctioii of Jerasil«n, but 1800 years bare since elapsed, 
and Deither he nor the prelimiDary BigDB which were to annotmoe 
him, have yet appeared. If these predictions did uot proceed 
from him, the evangelist has token the liberty of putting into 
the month of Christ words and aooonncements wbioh Christ 
never nttered. 

Much desperate iogennity has been exerted to separate the 
predictions relating to Jemsidem from those relating to the Ad- 
vent; bnt tfaeee exertions have been neither creditable nor 
successfol; and they have already been examined and refuted 
at great length. Moreover, they are rendered necessary only by 
two previous aisumptions : first, that Jesus cannot have been 
mistaken as to the Aiture ; and, secondly, that be really uttered 
these predictlona. Now, neither of these assumptions are 
capable of proof. The first we shall not dispate, becaaee we 
have no adequate means of coming to a conclusion on the sub- 
ject. But as to the second assump^on, we think there are 
several indications that, though the predictions in question 
were current among Uie ChristJaDS when the gospels were com< 
posed, yet that they did not, at least as banded down to as, 
proceed from the lips of Christ ; but were, as far as related to 
tbe second advent, the unauthorized anticipations of the dis- 
ciples ; and, as far as related to the destruction of the city, 
partly gathered from the denunciations of Old Testament pro- 
phecy, and partly from actual knowledge of the events which 
passed under Uieir eyes. 

In theirs/ place, it is not conceivable that Jesus conld have 
been so true a prophet as to one part of the prediction, and so 
entirely in error as to the other, both parts referring equally 
to future events. Secondly, the three gospels in which these 
predictions occur, are allowed to have been written between the 
years 65 and 72 a.d., or during the war which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem'; that is, they were written during 
and after the events which they predict. They moy, therefore. 
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either have been entirely drawn irom the erenta, or have been 
■vaguely in existence before, but have derived their definit«ness 
and precision &om the events. And we have already serai in 
the ease of the first evangelist, that he, at least, did not scruple 
to eke ont emd modify the predictionB he recorded, from bis own 
experience of their fulfilment. Thirdly, the parallel passages, 
both in Matthew and Mark, contain an expresBlon twice re- 
peated — " the elect" — which we oan say almost with certainty 
WAS unknown in the time of Christ, though frequently found 
in the epistles, and used, at the time the gospels were com- 
posed, to designate the members of the Christian Church. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED — UABK AND LUKE. 

Manv of the criticisms coctaiDed in the two last chapters — ■ 
tending to prove that Matthew's Gospel contains several state- 
ments not strictly accurate, and attributes to Jesns several ex- 
pressions and discourses which were not really uttered by him 
— are equally apphcable both to Mark and Luke. The simi- 
larity—not to say identity — of the greater portion of Mark's 
narrative with that of Matthew, leaves no room for doubt either 
that one evangelist copied bora the other, or that both em- 
ployed the same documents, or oral narratives, in the compila- 
bon of their histories. Onr own clear conviction is that Mark 
was the earliest in time, and for the most correct in feet. 

As we have already stated, we attach little weight to the tra- 
dition of the second century, that the second gospel was written 
by Mark, the companion of Peter. It originated with Papias, 
whose works are now lost, but who was stated to be a " weak 
man " by Eusebius, who records a few fragmente of his writings. 
But if the tradition be correct, the omissions in this got^l, 
as compared with the first, are significant enough. It omits 
entirely the genealogies, the miraculous conception, several 
matters relating to Peter (especially his walking on the water, 
and the commission of the keys'), and everything miraculous 
or improbable relating to the lesnrrection * — everything, in feet, 

' S« Thirlwall'a remaiki OD tbil BubjecL Introd. crii. 

' We mnit not forget that the icol genuine Goapel of Muk terminatei with the 
8th Tern of ths Iflth chapter. 
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but the simple statement that the body vas miBBing, and that a 
" young man " assured the risitora that Christ was risen. 

In addition to these, there are two or three peculiarities in 
the diecourses of Jesus, as recorded by Mark, which indicate 
that the evangehst thought it necessary and alienable slightly 
to modify the langui^e of them, in order to suit them to the 
ideas or the feelings of the Gentile converts ; if, as is commonly 
supposed, it was principally designed for them. We copy a few 
instances of these, though resting little upon them. 

Matthew, who wrote for the Jews, has the following passage, 
in the injunctions pronounced by Jesus on the sending forth of 
the twelve apostles : " Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not. But go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." (x. 5.) Mark, who 
wrote for the Gentiles, omits entirely this unpalatable charge. 
(vi. 7-13.) 

Matthew (xY. 24), in the story of the Canaanitish woman, 
makes Jesus say, " I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel." Mark (vii, 26) omits this expression entirely, 
and modifies the subsequent remark. In Matthew it is thus : 
— " It is not meet to take the children's bread and cast it 
unto the dogs." In Mark it is softened by the preliminary, 
" Let the children first heJilUd," &c. 

Matthew (xxiv. 20), "But pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on the Sabbath day." Mark omits the last 
clause, which would have had no meaning for any but the Jews, 
whose Sabbath day's journey was by law restricted to a small 
distance. 

In the promise given to the disciples, in answer to Peter's 
question, " Behold we have forsaken all, and followed thee ; 
what shall we have therefore ? " The following verse, pven by 
Matthew (xix. 28), is omitted by Mark (x. 28) :— " Verily I 
say unto you. That ye which have followed me, in the r^enera- 
tion, when the Son of Man shall ait in the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall ait upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel." 
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The Gospel of Lake, wbicfa is a work in some respects of 
more pretension, and unquestionably ofmoie literary merit, tbao 
Hie two first, will require a few additional obserrations. The re- 
marks we have made on the prophecies of his own sufTcringB and 
resurreotiou, alleged by Matthew and Mark to have been att«red 
by Jesus, apply equally to Luke's narrative, in which similar 
passages occur; and in these, therefore, we must admit that the 
third evangelist, like the other two, ascribed to Jesus discourses 
which never really proceeded from him'. But, besides these, 
there are several passages iu Luke which bear an equally 
apocryphal character, some of which it will be interesting to 
notice. 

The first chapter, from verse S-80, contains the acootmt of 
the annunciation and birth of John the Baptist, with all the 
marvellous circumstances attending it, and also the annunciation 
to Mary, and the miraculoas conception of Jesus — an account 
exhibiting many remarkable discrepancies with the correspond- 
ing narrative in Matthew. We are spared the necessity of a 
detailed investigation of this chapter by the agreement of the 
most teamed critics, both of the orthodox and soeptical schools, 
in considering the narrative as poetical and legendary. It is 
examined at great length by Strauss, who is at the head of the 
most daring class of the Biblical Commentators of Germany, 
and by Scbleiermacher, who ranks first among the learned 
divines of that country. The latter (in the work translated by 
one of our own moat erudite and liberal Prelates, and already 
often referred to), writes thus, pp. 25-7 ; — 

" Thus, then, we begin by detaohing the first chapter as an 
originally independent composition. If we consider it in this 
light somewhat more closely, we cannot resist the impression 
that it was originally rather a little poetical work than a pro- 

■ The Tenuxk vill perfaapj occaz to nine, that tbe circumiUtiee of thra evulgtliili 
•leribingthe lame luignige to Jenii, ii a 1110118 proof t1»t he mil; attend it. 
But At M>cy or thii srgament will be apparent when we remember tlwt tliera u 
ample evidence that itivj all drew from the lame •oorcei, mimelj, the extant cnncot 
tradition. 
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perly-historical narratiTe. The latter supposition, in its strictest 
seuse at all events, no one will adopt, or contend that the angel 
Gabriel announced the advent of the Messiah in figures so purely 
Jewish, and in expressions taken mostly from the Old Testament; 
or that the alternate song between Elizabeth and Mary actually 
took place in the manner described ; or that Zacharias, at the 
instant of recoTering his speech, made use of it to utter the 
hymn, without being disturbed by the joy and surprise of the 
company, by which the narrator himself allo^ his description 
to be interrupted. At all events we should then be obliged 
to suppose that the author made additions of bis own, and 
enriched the historical narrative by the lyrical efFuaions of his 

own genius." " If we consider the whole grouping 

of the narrative, there naturally presents itself to us a pleasing 
little composition, completely in the style and maimer of seve- 
ral Jewish poems, still extant among our apocryphal writings, 
written in all probabihty originally in Aramaic by a Christian 

of the more liberal Judaizing school." " There are 

many other statements which I should not venture to pronounce 
historical, but would rather explain by the occasion the poet had 
for tbem. To these belongs, in the first place, John's being 
a late-bom child, which is evidently only imagined for the sake 
of analogy with several heroes of Hebrew antiquity; and, in the 
next place, the relation between the ages of John and Christ, 
and likewise the consanguinity of Mary and Elizabeth, which, 
besides, it is difficult to reconcile with the assertion of John 
(John i. 33), that he did not know Christ before his baptism." 
Strauss's analysis of the chapter is in the highest degree 
masterly and convincing, and we think cannot fail to satisfy all 
whose minds have been trained in habits of logical investi- 
gation. After showing at great length the unsatiafactoriness 
and inadmissibibty of both the supernatural and rationalistic 
interpretations, he shows, by a comparison of similar legends 
in the Old Testament — the birth of Ishmael, Isaac, Samuel, 
and Samson, in particular — how exactly the narrative in Luke 
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is framed in accordance with the established ideas and rules of 
Hebrew poetry '. 

"The scattered trnts," says he*, "respecting the laW birth 
of different diBtinguished men, as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, blended themselves into a oompouod image in the mind 
of the anthor, whence he selected the featnres moat appropriate 
to his pi^sent subject Of the childen bom of ^ed pweots 
Isaac is the most ancient prototype. As it is said of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, ' they were both advanced ia days/ so Abraham 
and Sarah ' were advanced in days," when they were jawmiaed 
a son. It is lik«wise from this history that the incrednlity of 
the father on account of the advanoed age of both parents, aod 
the demand of a sign, are borrowed. As Abraham, when 
Jehovah promised him a numerons posterity tiiTOHgh Isaac, 
who should inherit the land of Canawa, doubtingly inquires, 
" Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it ? "—so ZatAarias, 
"Whereby shall I know this?" The incident of the angel 
announcing the birth of the Baptist is taken from Uie history 
of tmother late-bom son, Samson. The command which be- 
fore his birth predestined the Baptist— vhose later aecetio mode 
of life was known — to be a Nazarite, is taken from the same 
source. Both were to be consecrated to God from the womb, 

and the same diet was prescribed for both* The 

lyrical effusions in Luke toe from the history of Samuel. As 

' We cannot Bgrea with one of Str»iiBs'» critics («ee PrtapectiTe EeTiew, For. 
ISlfl), that the evident poetical chacai^r of the fintchapten af Uatthevr and Luke, 
their nmiluity with parti of the apecrj^ilml goapels and early Chriatian writinga, 
■nd their diuiatilaritj in tone with the lett of Ike goapeta widt iriiich thqr ue in- 
eorporated, an efficient t» decide the qneBtiDn against their genuineneu. If tliii 
fu;gunient weie valid, we must pionounce against the genuineneu of other panagei 
of our gospels on the iime gtonnd— e. g. the miracle of Cana — the miraculoos draught 
bf Rshei — and the piece of money in the fish's month — and athen. The genninUiaa 
<it than iiRtiol ch^iten bu often been denied, but withost snffleieDt mmnt fron 
eztental eridence. 

' Loben Jesn, i, 113, et seq. 

* The original words are the lame in both instances. 

* Compare Lnke i 16, with Judges ziii. 4, 5, and Nnmben li. S. 
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Samuel's mother, when cooBigDmg him to the care of the High 
Priest, breaks forth into a hymn, bo doee the father of Jotm at 
the circumciBiou ; though the particular expressions in the can- 
ticle ntt^ed by Mary, in the same chapter, have a closer re- 
eemblaoce to Hamutb's song of praise, than that of Zacbarias. 
The only enpematnral incident of the narratire, of which the 
Old Testament offers no precise analogy, is the dumbness. 
But if it be borne in mind that the asking and receiving a sign 
&om heaven in confirmation of a promise or prophecy wt^ 
eonmion among the Hebrews (Isaiah vii. 11); that the tem- 
porary loss of one of the senses waa the peculiar punishment 
inflicted after a heavenly vision (Acts ix. 8, 17); that Daniel 
became dumb while the angel was speaking with him, and did 
not recover his speech till the angel had touched his lips and 
opened his mouth (Dan. x. 15) ; the origin of this incident 
also will be fbund in legend, and not in historical fact. So 
that here we stand upon purely mythico-poetical ground ; the 
only historical reality which we can hold fast as positive matter 
of fact being this: — the impression made by John the Baptist, 
in virtue of his ministry, and his relation to Jesus, was so 
powerliil as to lead to the subsequent glorification of his birth 
in connection with the Cbrisljan legend of the birth of the 



In the second chapter, we have the account of the birth of 
Jesos, and the accompanying apparition of a multitude of 
angels to shepherds in the fields near BeUilehem — as to the 
historical foundation of which Strauss and Schleiermacher are 
at variance ; the former regarding it as wholly mythical, and the 
latter as based upon an actual occurrence, imperfectly remem- 
bered in after times, when the celebrity of Jesus caused every 
coDtriburion to the history of his bittb and infancy to be eagerly 
soQ^it for. All that we can say on the subject with any cer- 
tainty is that the tone of the narrative is legendary. The 
poetical rhapsody of Simeon when Jesus was presented in the 
temple, may be passed over with the same remark ; — but the 
38rd verse, where we are told that " Joseph and his mothei; 

K8 , 
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marvelled at those thiogs which were spoken of him," proves 
olearly one of two things ; — either the unhistorical character of 
the Song of Simeon, and of the consequent astonishment of 
the parents of Jesus — or the unreality of the miiaculous an- 
nunciation and conception. It is impossible, if an angel had 
actually announced to Mary the birth of the divine child in the 
language, or in anything resembling the language, recorded in 
Luke i. 31—35 ; and if, in accordance with that announce- 
ment, Mary had found herself with child before she had any 
natural poaaibility of being so — that she should have felt any 
astonishment whatever at the prophetic announcement of 
Simeon, so consonant with the angelic promise, especially when 
occurring after the miraculous vision of the Shepherds, which 
we are told, " she pondered in her heart." Schleiermacher has 
felt this difficulty, and endeavours to evade it by considering 
lie first and second chapters to be two monographs, originally 
by different hands, which Luke incorporated into his gospel. 
This was very probably the case ; but it does not avoid the 
difficulty, as it involves giving up ii. 33, as an unauthorized 
and incorrect statement. 

The genealogy of Jesus, as given in the third chapter, may be 
in the main correct, though there are some perplexities in one 
portion of it; — but if the previous narrative be correct, it is 
not the genealogy of Jesus at all, but only of Joseph, who was 
no relation to bim whatever, but simply his guardian. On the 
other hand, if the preparer of the genealogy, or the evangelist 
who records it, knew or believed the story of the miraculous 
conception, we can conceive no reason for his admitting a pedi- 
gree which is either wholly meaningless, or destructive of his 
previous statements. The insertion in verse 23, " as was sup- 
posed," whether by the evangeUst or a subsequent copyist, 
merely shows that whoever made it perceived the incongruity, 
but preferred neutrahzing the genealogy to omitting it'. 

' Tht »hoIe atory of the Incarnatian, however, is efTectuall}' diicredit«d by the 
fiKt that none of the Apoitlea or Sacred Historiana make any anbaeqoent reference to 
it, or indicate any knowledge of it. 
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The accoimt given by Luke (iii. 21) of the viuble and 
audible mgas &om bearen at the Baptism of Jesaa, bas been 
very generally felt and allowed to be incompatible with tbe 
inquiry subsequently made by John the Baptist (vii. 19) as to 
whether Jesus were the Messiah or not; and the incongruity is 
considered to indicate inaccuracy or interpolation in one of the 
two narratives. It is justly held impossible that if John had 
seen the Holy Spirit descending npon Jesus, and had heard a 
heavenly voice decUriug him to be the beloved Son of God, he 
could ever have entertained a doubt that he was the Messiah, 
whose coming he himself had just aanounced' (ver. 16). 
According to Luke, as he now stands, John expected the 
Messiah— described himself as his foreninner — saw at the 
moment of the Baptism a supernatural shape, and heard a 
supernatural voice announcing Jeeus to be that Messiah ; — and 
yet, shortly after — on hearing, too, of miracles which should 
have confirmed his belief, bad it ever wavered — be sends a 
message implying doubt (or rather ignorance), and asking tbe 
question which Heaven itself had already answered in his hear- 
ing. Some commentators have, endeavoured to escape from the 
difficulty by pleading that the appearances at Bapdsm might 
have been perceptible to Jesus alone ; and they have adduced 
the use of the second person by the divine voice (" Thou art 
my beloved Son") in Mark and Luke, and the pecnliar language 
of Matthew, in confirmation of this view. But (not to argue 
that, if the vision and the voice were imperceptible to the 
spectators, they could not have given that pubhc and conclusive 
attestation to the Messiahsbip of Jesus which was their obvious 
object and intention) a comparison of tne^' our accounts clearly 

' HfBiider conceives that doabt maj have Bulled the mind of John in hii lUnnal 
prixni, and led to a tnuBient qaeatiDntng of hia earlier convktian, and that ii wai in 
this state of feeling that ha sent hii diiciplea to Jeaua. Bnt in the firat place tha 
language of the meaaage ia leaa that of iJouit than of inquiry, and wonld appear to 
intimate that the idea of Jeana' chaiactet and mjauon had been then fint anggested 
to him by the miraclei of vhieh reports had reached him in hia priion. And in the 
next place, donbt aaaaiJa men wbo have formed an ojnnton from obieivatioa oi in- 
dnction, not men who have received positive and divine communication of a ^t. 
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show that the evangelists meant to state that the dove vaa 
Tisible and the voice audible to John and to all the specta- 
tors, who, according to Luke, mast have been numerons. In 
Matthew the grammatical constrnction of ill. 16, would inti- 
mate that it was Jesus who saw the heavens open and ihe 
dove descend, but tfaat the expression " alighting upon him," 
ipX°l^'*" ^'t' AVT0V, should in this case have been if' aiiTor, 
" upon himself. " However, it is very possible that Matthew 
may have written inacourat^, as he certainly wrote unolassical, 
G-reek. But the voice in the next verse, speaking in the third 
person, " This is my beloved Son," must have been addressed 
to the spectators, not to Jesus. Mark has the same unharmo- 
nizing expression, iir' ainoy, Luke describes the scene as 
passing before numbers, " when all the people were baptised, 
it came to pass that Jesus also being baptised;" — and then 
adds to the account of the other evangelists that the dove 
descended " in a bodily shape," iv aaiMttxa ciin, as if to con- 
tradict the idea that it was a subjective, not an objective fact,— 
a vision, not a phenomenon ; be can only mean that it was an 
appearance visible to all present. The version given in the 
fourth evangelist shows still more clearly that suoh was the 
meaning generally attached to the tradition current among the 
Christiana at the time it was embodied in the gospels. The 
Baptist is there represented as afiBrming that he himself saw 
the Spirit descending hke a dove upon Jesus, and that it was 
this appearance which convinced him of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. 

Considering all this, then, we must admit that, while the 
naturalness of John's message to Christ, and the exact accord- 
ance of the two accounts given of it, render the historical 
accuracy of that relation highly probable, the discrepancies in 
the four narratives of the baptism strongly indicate, either that 
the original tradition came &om different sources, or that it 
has undergone considerable modification in the course of trans- 
mission; and also that the narratives themselves are discredited 
by the subsequent message. We think with Sohleiermacher, 
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tii6 great defender nnd eulogist of Luke, that the words 
n rwiMTiH^ ii$ii are an interpolatioD which our eraDgeliat 
thought himself at liberty to make by way of rendering the 
picture more graphlo, without pexceiving their inoouelBtency 
with a aubsequeoat portion of his narrative. 

In all the aynoptioEd goapels we find instanoes of the cure of 
demoniaoB by Jesus early in his career, in which the demons 
promptly, ^ntaneoualy, and loudly, bear testimony to his 
Messiahship. These statements occur onoe in Matthew 
(Yiii. HQ) ;— four times in Mark (i. Hi, 84 ; iii. 11 ; t. 7) ; and 
three dmes in Luke (It. 33, 41 ; vlii. 26'). Now, two pointa 
are evident to common sense, and are fully admitted by honest 
critioism : — ^r»t, that these demoniaoe were lunatic and epi- 
leptio patients; and, secondly, that Jesus (or the narrators 
who framed the language of Jeaua throughout the synoptical 
gospels) shared the oommon belief that these maladies were 
caused by evil spirits inhabiting the bodiea of the aufferere. 
We are then landed in this conclusion — certainly not a probable 
one, nor the one intended to be conveyed by the narrators — 
that die idea of Jesus being the Messiah was adopted by mad- 
men before it had found entrance into the publio mind, appa- 
rently even before it was received by his immediate diaciplea — 
was in fact first suggested by madmen ; — in other words, that 
it waa Em idea which originated with insane brains — which 
presented itself to, and found acceptance with. Insane brains 
more readily than sane ones. The oonoeption of the evange- 
lieta clearly was that Jesus derived honour (and his misdon 
confirmation) from this early recognition of his Messianic 
character by hostile apirits of a auperior order of Intelligences; 
bat to us, who know that theae supposed superior latelligencee 
vtre really unhappy men whose natural intellect had been per- 

' It ia worthj of remarf ost no nanative of the healing of demonuce, itated ai 
■Dch, occurs in the foanL goipel. Thia would iDtimate it to be tbe woili of a man 
who had ontgrevn, or had never entertained, the idea of maladiet arinngfrom pouea- 
■ion. It ii one of many Indication! in thi* BTangelist of a Elreek ntber than a Jewiah 
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verted or impaired, the effect of the oarratiTes becomes abso- 
lutely reversed ; — and if they are to be accepted as historical, 
they lead inevitably to the conclusion that the idea of the 
MeBBiahship of Jesus wss originally formed in disordered brainB, 
and spread thence among the mass of the disciples. The only 
rescue iirom this conclusion lies in the admission, that these 
narratives are not liistorical, but mythic, and belong to that 
class of additions which early grew up in the Christian Church, 
out of the desire to honour and aggrandise the memory of its 
Founder, and which our uncritical evangelists embodied as ihey 
found them. 

Fassing over a lew minor passages of doubtful authenticity 
or accuracy', we come to one near the close of the gospel, 
which we have no scruple in pronouncing to be an unwarranted 
interpolation. In xxii. 86-38, Jesus is reported, after the Last 
Supper, to have said to his disciples, " He that hath no sword, 
let him sell Ms garment and buy one. And they said, Lord, 
behold, here are two swords. And he said. It is enough." 
Christ never could have uttered such a command, nor, we 
should imagine, anything which could have been mistaken for 
it, The very idea is contradicted by his whole character, and 
utterly precluded by the narratives of the other evangelists; 
— for when Peter did use the sword, he met with a severe re- 
buke from his Master : — " Put up thy sword into the sheath : 
the cup which my Father hath given me shall I not drink it," — 
according to John. — " Put up again thy sword into its place; 
for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword," — 
according to Matthew. The passage we conceive to be a 
clumsy invention of some early narrator, to account for the re- 
markable fact of Peter having a sword at the time of Christ's 
apprehension ; and it is inconceivable to us how a sensible 

' Compara Luke iz. fiO, with xi. S3, when we pTobabljr have the lame ariginal 
eipreanon differently repoited. Schleiecmscher, with all his reTereace fat. hake, 
decides (p. 94) that Luke vi. 21-26, iaan additisa te Ghriit'i woida by the evangeliit 
himaelf — an " innocent interpolation," he calls it. Pot the anachroniun in xi. SI, 
tee our lemarka on the corceapanding passage in Matthew. 
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compiler like Luke could have admitted into his history saoh 
an apocryphal and unharmonizing iragment. 

In conclusion, then, it appears certain that in all the synop- 
tical gospels we have events related which did not really occur, 
and words ascribed to Jesus which JesDs did not utter ; and 
that many of these words and events are of great significance. 
In the great majority of these instances, however, this incor- 
rectnesB does not imply any want of honesty on the part of the 
evangelists, but merely indicates that they adopted and em- 
bodied, without much scrutiny or critical acumen, whatever pro- 
bable and honourable nairatives they found current in the 
Christian community. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SAME 8DBJECT CONTINUED— GOSPEL OF JOHN. 

In the ezaminslion of the fourth Gospel a diflereot mode of 
oiiticism bom that hitherto pursued is required. Here we do 
not find, BO frequently as in the other evangelists, pardcular 
passages which pronounce their o^n condemnation, by anachro- 
nisms, peculiarity of language, or incompatibility with others 
more obviously historical; — but the whole tone of the delinea- 
tions, the tenour of the discourses, and the general course of the 
narrative, are utterly different from those contained in the sy- 
noptical gospels, and also Irom what we should expect &om a 
Jew speaking to Jews, writing of Jews, imbued with the spirit, 
and living in the land, of Judaism. 

By the common admission of all recent critics, this gospel is 
rather to be regarded as a polemic, than an historic composi- 
tion'. It was written less with the intention of giving a com- 
plete and continuous view of Christ's character and career, than 
to meet and confute certain heresies which bad sprung up in 
the Christian Church near the close of the first century, by se- 
lecting, from the memory of the author, or the traditions then 
current among believers, such narratives and discourses as were 
conceived to be most opposed to the heresies in question. Now 
these heresies related almost exclusively to the person and na- 
ture of Jesus; on which points we have many indications that 
great difference of opinion existed, even during the apostolic 
period. The obnoxious doctrines especially pointed at in the 
gospel appear, both from internal evidence and extomal testi- 

' Se« Hug, StrsoH, Hemiell, De Wette. Alio Dr. Tait'i " Snggution*." 
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mony*, to be those held by Cerinthas and Uie Nicolaitaos, 
which, according to Hug, were as follows : — The one Eternal 
God is too pore, perfect, and pervading an essence to be able 
to operate on matter; bat from him emanated a number of 
inferior and gradually degenerating spiritaal natures, one of 
whom was the Creator of the World : hence its imperfectioDS. 
Jesus was simply and truly a man, though an eminently great 
and' virtuous one; but one of the above spiritual natures— the 
Chhet, the Son of God — united itself to Jesus at his baptism, 
and thus conferred upon him superhuman power. "Thia Christ, 
as an immaterial Being of exalted origin, one of the purer 
kinds of spirits, was from his nature unsusceptible of material 
affections, of suffering and pain. He, therefore, at the com- 
mencement of the passion, resumed his separate existence, abau- 
doned Jesos to paiu and death, and soared upwards to his 
native heaven. Cerinthus distinguished Jesus and Christ, 
Jeaua and the Son of God, as beings of different nature and 
dignity^. The Nicolaitans held similar doctrines in regard to 
the Supreme Deity and his relation to mankind, and an infe- 
rior spirit who was the Creator of the World. Among the 
subaltern orders of spirits they oonsidered the most disdn- 
guished to be the only-begotten, the ^ovoyifif (whose existence, 
however, had a beginning), and the ^arc;, the Word, who was 
an immediate descendant of the only-begotten."' 

These, then, were the opinions which the author of the 
fourth gospel wrote to controvert; in confirmation of which 
being his object we have his own statement (xx. 81); "These 
are written " (not that ye may know the life and understand 
the character of our great Teacher, but that ye may beUeve bis 
nature to be what I affirm) " that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; imd that believing, ye might 
have life through his name." Now, a narrative written with a 
' IniuBui, Jerome, EpiphBoIut. See Eng, | SI. See b1*d a Tecj datuled bo- 
coast of tlie Gnoitici, in Norton') Ghnuineneu of the Oospele, ii., c. 1, 2. 

* Several critics contend thst the oiiginal readiog of 1 John iv. 3, wu "ETeqr 
■pirit thst ttfamUtk Jam (from tiie Chriit) ii not of God." — See Eng, p. 123. 

* Hog, j 61. 
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controverBial lum — a narrative, more especially, consiating of 
recollected or eelected circumstances and discourses — carries 
witMn it, as every oae will admit, from the very nature of 
i&Uible faamanity, an obvious element of inaccuracy. A man 
who writes a history to prove a doctrine must be something 
more than a man, if he writes that history with a scrupulous 
fidelity of fact and colouring. Accordingly, we find that the 
public discourses of Jesus in this gospel turn almost exclusively 
upon the dignity of his own person, which topic is brought for- 
ward in a manner and with a frequency which it is impossible 
to regard as historical. The prominent feature in the character 
of Jesus, as here depicted, is an overweening tendency to self- 
glorification. We see no longer, as in the other gospels, a 
Prophet eager to bring men to God, and to instruct them in 
righteousness, but one whose whole mind seems occupied — not 
informed — with the grandeur of bis own nature and inission. 
In the three first gospels we have the message ; in the fourth 
we have nothing bat the messenger. If any of our readers will 
peruse the gospel with this observation in their minds, we are 
persuaded the result will be a very strong and probably paiufiil 
impression that they cannot here be dealmg with the genuine 
langaage of Jesus, but simply with a composition arising out 
of deep conviction of his superior nature, left in ^e mind of 
the writer by the contemplation of bis splendid genius and his 
noble and lovely character. 

The difference of style and subject between the discourses 
of JesuB in the fourth gospel and in the synopticaJ ones, has 
been much dwelt upon, and we think by no means too much, 
as proving the greater or less unautbenticity of the former. 
This objection has been met by the supposition that the finer 
intellect and more spiritual character of John induced him to 
select, and enabled him to record, the more subtle and spe- 
culative discourses of his Master, which were unacceptable or 
unintelligible to the more practical and homely minds of the 
other disciples ; and reference is made to the parallel case of 
Xenophon and Plato, whose reports of the conversations of 
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Socrates are so different in tone and matter as to render it very 
difficult to believe that both sat at the feet of the same Master, 
and listened to the same teaching. But the citation is an un- 
ibrtonate one ; for in this case, also, it is more than suspected 
that the more simple recorder was the more correct one, and 
that the snblimer and subtler peculiarities in the discourses 
reported by Plato, belong rather te the disciple than te the 
Teacher. Had John merely superadded some more refined 
and mystical discourses omitted by his predecessors, the sup- 
position in question might have been admitted ; — but it is 
impossible not te perceive that here the whole tone of the 
mind delineated is new and discrepant, though often eminently 
beautilul. 

Another a^ument, which may be considered as conclnsive 
against die histerical fidehty of the disoourees of Jesus in the 
fourth gospel, is, that not only they, but the discourses of 
John the Baptist likewise, are entirely in the style of the 
evangelist himself, where he introduces his own remarks, 
both in Uie gospel and in the first epistle. He makes both 
Jesus and the Baptist speak exactly as be himself speaks. 
Compare the following passages : — 

John iii. 31—36 (BaptUi loqaitur). 
He that cometh from above a above all : 
lie that i) of tlie earth ii eaithly, uid 
■pesketh of Ifae earth : he that cometh 
from Iieaif n it abore all. And what he 
hath leen and heatd, that he leBliGeth ; 
and no man recdveth hie teBtimon;. 

He that receiveth bi< tealimonj hath 
•et to hia >eal that Qod It true. 

For he whom Qod hath sent ipeaketh viii. 26 (Juua loq.). T ipeak to the 

the words of Qod : fur Qod givelh not wDrld thoae thing! which I have heard 

tiie ipirit by meaniie. of him,— (See alw vii. 16-18 ; liy. 34.) 

The Father loveth the Son, apd hath v. 20 (Jesuiloq.). The Faiher loveih 

gireo all tbinga into hii hand. the Son, and ahoweth him all thingi that 

himietf doeth. 

liii. 3(ETangeliitloq.). Jeinakiiow. 
ing that the Father had given all tbingi 
into hia handa. 
He that believeth on the Son hath t!. 17(JeaDa1oq.). He that belieretb 



John liii. 23 <Je>ui loq.). Ye are 
from beneath ; I am from iboTC : ye are 
of thia world; I am not of thu world. 

iii. 11 (Janu loq.). We ipeak that 
we do know, and teatif; that we have 
aeen ; and ye receive not our teaiimonf. 
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U^ and )H that belicTetli 
not Ifae Son ihall not uc life ; bat the 
wntfa of Ood abideth on him. 



oD me huh eTcrluUiig lib. — (8«e bIm 
1 Epiatle >. 10-lS, and Ooipel iii. 18, 
whera the ovangeliit ot Jetni ape^a). 

Ti. 40 (Jnqb loq.). And IhU ia tbt 
will of Him that sent me, llwt cveij 
one which aeeth the San and belieTeth 
on hira, may hoye everlaaUag life. 



1 BpiaUe iS. 14. To know that wo t. 24 (jMia loq.). He that beanth 

k<« vuwd bom dortl) mito li&. my word . . . hatb paaaad &om deadi 

unto life. 

1 Bpiade ii. 8. Ve are ot Ood : he viii. 47 (Jeaua loq.). Ho that to of 

Oat knowetiGodhearrtlma: he that God h«reth God', worda: je th«Bfi« 
b not of Ood beantk not w. '''*' '^^"^ ■><>*> becauae ye an not ^ 

God. 

1 EpUUe T. 9. If we reeeire the •'■ 3*. "tc. (Jeana loq.). I receirenot 

witneia of men, the witneu of God it teMimony from man I ha™ 

peatet : for thii ii the wiWeaa ot God g™""- "''fat than tlat of Joha. . . . 
which he hath witneaud of hia Son. ^^^ Palber himaelf whiih hath aent me, 

halli borne witneu of me. 

zix. 36 (John log.). And hit record t. 32. Then ia another that boreth 

ii tine ; and ho knoweth that he aaith witnua of me ; and I know that th( 
tnie. vitneu wkich he witneiaoth of me la 

in. 24. This ia the diaciple which true, 
teatifieth of theae things ; ... and we 
know that faia vitoeat ia true. 

Another indication that in a great part of the fourth gospel 
we have not the genuine discourses of Jesus, is found in the mys- 
tical and enigmatical nature of the language. This peculiarity, 
of which we have Bcarcely a trace in the other evangelists, he- 
yond the few parables which they did not at first nnderstand, 
but which Jesus immediately explained to them, pervades the 
fourth gospel. The great TeaohCT ia here represented as ahso- 
lutely labouring to be unintelligible, to soar out of the reach of 
his hearers, and at once perplex and disgust them. " It is the 
constant method of this evangehst, in detailing the conv 
tioDB of Jesus, to form the knot and progress of the disciiB- 
sions, by making the interlocutors understand literally what 
Jesus intended figuratively. The type of the dialogue is that 
in which langui^e intended spiritually is understood carnally. 
The instances of this are inconceivably frequent and imnatuial. 
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We have tlie conversKtioii vith the Jews sbont " the temple of 
luB body" {ii. 81); — the mystification of Nicodemns on the 
sabjeot of regeneration (iii. S-10) ; — the conv^'sation with the 
Samaritan woman, it. 10-16; — with his disoples About "the 
food which ye know not of" (iv. SQ) ; — with the pec^Ie diout 
tf>e "bread ftom heaven" {-vi. 31-35); with the Jews about 
giving th^B his Sesb to eat (yi. 48-66) ; — with the Pharisees 
about his disappearance (vii. 33-39, and viii. 21, 2&) ; again 
•bout his beaTOily origin and pre-existence (viii. 87, 34, and 
66-58) ; and with his disciples about the sleep of Lazarus (xi. 
iI-14). Now in the first place, it is very improbable that 
Jesos, who came to preach the gospel to the poor, should so 
constantly have spoken in a style which his hearers could not 
und^stand; eni in the. next place, it is equally iin{MX)bable 
that an Oriental people, so accnstomed to figurative language', 
and whose Uterature was so eminently metaphorical, should have 
miaa^r^tended tA>e words of Jesos so stupidly and so inces- 
sandy as the evangehst represents them to have done. 

Bnt perhaps the most eonclusive argument against the his* 
torical character of the discourses in the fourth gospel, is to be 
found in the Atot that, whether dialogues or monologues, they 
are oomplete and continuous, resembling compositions rather 
than recollections, and of a length which it is next to impos- 
eiUe oonld have been accurately retained — evtm if we adopt 
Beitholdt's improbable hypothesis, that the Apostle took notes 
of Jesus' discourses at the time of tJieir ddivery. Notwith- 
Btanding all that has been said as to the possibie ext^it to 
which the powers of memory may go, it is difficult for cm un- 
prepossessed mind to believe that discourses such as that con- 
tained in the 14th, 1 5th, and 16th chapters, could have been 
accurately retained and reported unless by a shorthand writer, 
or by one favoured with supernatural assistance. " We hold 

' 8m tha lemarlu of Btraau on the conTeraation with Nicodemai, from which it 
■ppesn thMt the image of & new birth wu a current one among the Jewi, and anild 
liot lum been n miiDDdenlood by a Hulcr in luul, and in bet that the nrhde 
■a imqnestioDBblj fictitioni. — ii. 1G4. 
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it therefore to be eetablifihed " (mje Strauss', and in the msia 
ve agree with him), " that the discourses of Jesua in the fourth 
gospel ore mainly free compositions of the erangehst ; but we 
have admitted that be has culled several sayings of Jesus from 
an authentic tradition, and hence we do not extend this propo- 
sition to those passages which are countenanced by parallels in 
the synoptical gospels. In these latter compilations we have 
an example of the vicissitudes which befall discourses that are 
preserved only in the memory of a second party. Severed &om 
their original connection, and broken up into smaller and 
smaller fragments, they present, when reassembled, the appear- 
ance of a mosaic, in which the connection of the parts is a 
purely ext«mal one, and every transition an artificial juncture. 
The discourses in John present just the opposite appearance. 
Their gradual transitions, only occasionally rendered obscure by 
the mystical depths of meaning in which they lie — transitions 
in which one thought develops itself out of another, and a suc- 
ceeding proposition is frequently but an explanatory ampUfica* 
Hon of the preceding one — are indicative of a pliable, unreaisting 
mass, such as is never presented to a writer by the traditional 
sayings of another, but by such only as proceeds from the 
stores of his own thought, which he moulds according to his 
will. For diis reason the contributions of tradition to these 
stores of thought were not so likely to have been particular 
independent sayingg of Jesus, a» rather certain ideas which 
formed the basis of many of his discourses, and which were 
modified and developed according to the bent of a mind of 
Greek or Alexandrian culture."* 

Another peculiarity of this gospel — arising, probably, out of 

■ Lcben Jean, ii. 187. 

' Sm slao Hennell, p. 200, " Tbe picture of Jeiua bequMthing liii parting be- 
nedictiont M tbe disciplei, teeitii hVty to wantint tba idea tfaat tbe antbnr ww one 
whoae imigrnatiop and affectiooi liad receiTcd an impieu Irom real icenei and 
teat Bttachmenta. The few relio of the wonla, looki, and acti o( Jeaiu, which 
fiiendehip itself could at that time pceaerve unniiied, he cifsndi into a complete 
record of hii own and the diiciplea' aentimenls ; what iher felt, he nutkei Jeut 
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its controversial origin — is its exaltation of dogma over morality 

— of belief over spiritual affection. In the other gospels, piety, 
charity, forgiveness of injuries, purity of life, are preached by 
Christ as the titles to his kingdom and his Father's favour. 
Whereas, in John's gospel, as in his epistles, belief in Jesus 
as the Son of God, the Messiah, the Logos, is constantly re- 
presented as the one thing needfiil. The whole tone of the 
history bears token of a time when the message was beginning 
to be forgotten in the Messenger; when metaphysical and fruit- 
less discussions as to the nature of Christ had superseded de- 
votion to his spirit, and attention to the sublime piet^ and 
simple self-sacrificing holiness which formed the essence of his 
own teaching. The discourses are often touchingly eloquent 
and tender; the narrative is full of beauty, pathos, and nature; 
hut we miss the simple and intelligible truth, tho noble, yet 
practical, morality of the other histories ; we find in it more of 
Christ than of Christianity, and more of John than of Jesus. 
If the work of an apostle at all, it was of an apostle who had 
only caught a small fragment of his Master's mantle, or in whom 
the good original seed had been choked by the long bad habit 
of subtle and scholastic controversies. We cannot but regard 
this gospel as decidedly inferior in moral sublimity and purity 
to the other representations of Christ's teaching which have 
come down to us; its religion is more of a dogmatic creed, 
and its very philanthropy has a narrower and more restricted 
character. We will give a few parallels to make our meaning 
clearer. 



John xjii. 1. Now when Jesus knew 


Uatth. V. 43. Ye have heiird that 


tluit hu hooi WM come, that he .hould 


it hath heen ™d, Thon >hn1t k™ thy 


d<-p(ut out af thi> world unto the Father, 


neighbour, and hate thine enemy. Bnt 


haTJng loPid hi, oum which were in the 


I gay nnto you, Love yovr eKitaiu, bleu 


world, he lored them unto the end. 


them that curse you, do good to thtm. 


John ziii. 85. By this ahall all men 


that hale you, pray for ihem which de- 


know that je are my diiciplea, if ye 


spilefiJIy vie you, and peraecnte you ; 


hare love one to anot/ier. 


. . . . for ly j( love Oemvihich love yon, 




xhat reward have you 1 do not even the 


ment, that ye love one anoUier, at 1 have 


puhlicainthe»ame! 


iMrfyo-. 


Lnke i. 27. Thou ahalt lova thy 
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Joha ITU. 9. I pnj foi them : / 
pnt) not for Ac lanid, bat for tAoit 
itkom Ikou halt giveit om ont of the 
worid (y. 20). Keither pray I for theM 
■loDS, btU /or t\em aUo lehtck ihatt be- 
JuM« mt thniiigh their word'. 

John iii. 11. And aa Uokb lifted up 
tke urpent in the wildemeu, evea ao 
miul the Son of Hitn be lifted up ; That 
wkiHBtV€T btlwveA en Aim ihould i 
periib, but have eternal life. 

John ti. 40. And tkia ii the will of him 
that lent me, that ever; on« which aeeth 
the Sod, and bdUveth on kirn, nay Aaiv 
tverlaiHng lift. 

John xrii. 3. And tkit it lift eltmal, 
that the; might know thee, the only 
true Qod, and Jeani Ghriat whom thou 



Luke TJ. 2S. Fray for them which 
deapitefully uae yan ; bleu them which 
peraecute Ten. 

Luke ixiiL Zi. Father, fbrg^Ts them, 
for they know not what they do. 



John vi. 29. This ia the work of 
Qod, that ye beUeve on him whom b 



Hatth. T. 3, 8. Bleiaed are the poor 
□ apirit, for Otein it fha HngdoM c^ 
hmxnn,. Bleiaed are the pore in heart, 
Jot (Aey tiall tee Sod. 

Hatth. vii. 21. Not eoery ont that 
taiH, vnUi mt. Lord, Lord, ahall enter 
into the Kingdom of hearen; Imt kt 
that doOh tin will qf my FoAer tAtA 
t in Heaven. Many wilt aay nnta me 
n that day. Lord, Loid, bare we not 
propbeaied in thy namel and in liij 
e haie caat out deTila 1 and in thy 
e done many wonderful workat 
And IhtR mil IprnfeauKtotium, I near 
knea you .■ depart from, me ye that tcorh 
natn aent. im^iaty. 

Hatth, lii. 10, et seq. And, behold, 
one came and aaid unto him, (food 
Haater, what shall I do that I may bare 
eternal lifel Andbeaaid niilohin,Why 
calleat thou me good, &c,, &c. ; but if 
(Ao» ailt eater into life, ixep Ou owt- 
mandtBenU, &c. 

Hatth. xiT. Sl-lS (Definition of 

Chriat'i reception of the wicked and 

the righteona.)— And these shall go 

away into OTerlaating pnniahment, bat 

the rigliUoiu into i%fi denud, 

' I Tcnture here to iniert a note wiilten by a friend to whom the HS. of thia 

work waa anbmitted for correction. " Tbcie paauges are the growth of an age in 

which Cfariitiani were already lofTetiDg penecntion. In lucb timea a apecial and 

peculiar love to ' the brethren' ia natural and desirable ; without it they could not 

be animated to Hak all that ia needed for one another. I conld not oUl it, at that 

time, a 'narrow philanlhropj,' but it certainly doea not belong to the aame moral 

atate, nor come forth from the lame heart, at the rame time, aa that of the other 

Ooapela. In the preaent day, howeTor, the reaulta are intensely evil : for thia 

Qoapel defined thoae who are to lave another bj an inlellectual creed ; and howevec 

tbii be enlarged or eontraetad, we have here the eaaenca of Bigotry." 
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Hark liL 28 3i. And tha Scribe 
answered. Welt, Htuter, tfaon faatt uid 
the truth : for there ii one Ood, and 
there u none other but he; &c, Sx. 
.... And when Jesus saw thsl he 
ODiwered discreetly, he uid nnto him. 
Thou art not far fi-om (fe Kingdom cif 
Ood. 

Lake ii. Gl C6. And when James 

sad John saw this (that the Samarilani 

John iii. 36. Be thai betievetJi on wouIdnolreceiTeJeeus), the; said, Lord, 

tit Son halh everlattitig l^e : aid lu wilt thou that we command Gre to come 

Otal bdiectth not on.Hu Soti thall not la down from heaven, and consume them, 

life; but the wrath of God abideth on eren oa Eliai did. But he turned and 

him. rebuked them, and said. Ye know not 

what mauner of spirit ye aie of, &c. 

Lukej.2E-28. And, behold, a certain 
lawyer stood up, and tempted him, say- 
ing. Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ) He said unto him. What 
is written in the law 1 How leadeil 
thou t And lie answering said. Thou 
ehalt love the Lord thy Ood with all thy 
heart, and with ^ thy soul, and with 
all thy atrength, and with all thy mind ; 
and thy neighbour as thyaelf. And 
Jesus said nnto him, Thou hast answered 
rightly : Hit do, aitd thou ihalt lirt. 

There are several minor peculiarities which distinguish this 
gospel from the preceding ones, which we can do no more than 
indicate. We find here Uttle about the Kingdom of Heaven — 
nothing about Christ's mission being confined to the Israelites 
— nothing about the casting out of devils — nothing about the 
destruction of Jerusalem — nothing about the struggle between 
the law and the gospel — topics which occupy so large a space in 
the picture of Christ's ministry given in the synoptical gos- 
pels ; and the omission of which seems to refer the composi- 
tion of this narrative to a later period, when the Gentiles 
were admitted into the Church — when the idea of demoniacal 
possession had given way before a higher culture — when Je- 
rusalem had been long destroyed — and when Judaism had 
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quite retired before Ghristiaiiity, at least within the pale of 
tiie Charch '. 

Though we have seen ample reason to conclude that nearly 
all the discourses of Jeaus in the fourth gospel are mainly the 
oomposition of the evangelist from memory or tradition, rather 
than the genuine utterances of our great Teacher, it may be 
satisfactory, as further confirmation, to select a few single pas- 
sages and expressions, as to the unauthentic character of which 
there can be no question. Thus at ch. iii. ] 1, Jesus is repre- 
sented aa saying to Nicademus, in the midst of his discoiursa 
about regeneration, " We speak that we do know, and testify 
that which we have seen ; and ye receive not our witness," — 
expressions wholly unmeaning and out of place in the month 
of Jesus on an occasion where he is testifying nothing at all, 
but merely propounding a mystical dogma to an auditor dull 
of comprehension — but expressions which are the evangelist's 
habitual form of asseveration and complaint. 

It is not clear whether the writer intended verses 16-31 to 
form part of the discourse of Jesus, or merely a commentary 
of his own. If the former they are clearly unwarrantable; 
their point of view is that of a period when the teaching of 
Christ had been known and rejected, and they could not have 
been uttered with any justice or appropriateness at the very 
commencement of his ministry. 

Ch. xi. 8. " His disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of 
late sought to stone thee : and goest thon thither again ?" The 
Jews is an expression which would be natural to Ephesians or 
other foreigners when speaking of the inhabitants of Palestine, 
but could not have been used by Jews speaking of their own 

' Uodeni criticimi haa detected uveral lUght errnn and inaccnnciM iu tha 
foDith gaipel, lueh as Sy ctuc far Sicbem, 3iliHuii erroaeoiulj inleipceted Hn<, the 
killing of the poMover lepceiented as nccDcring on the wrong day. Sic, &e., Iram 
which it has been argued that the writer could not have been a natiie of PalestiDe, 
and bjr consequence not the Apostle John. We think BieMchneidei has made &r 
too much o[ these triSea, whiJe Hog's attempts to evade or neutcaliu them are, in 
Dili view, more ingenioiu and subtle than fail or cieditable. 
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countrymen. They would have said, the People, or, the 
FhariBeeB. The same observation appUes to xiii. 33, and also 
probably to Kviii. 36. 

Ch. xvii, 8. " And this is hfe eternal, that they might know 
Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent." This would be a natural expression for the evangelist, 
but not for his Master. We have no instance of Jesus speak- 
ing thus of himself in the third person, especially in an ad- 
dress to God. 

As before observed, great doubt hangs over the whole story of 
the testimony borne by the Baptist to Jesus at his baptism. 
In the fourth evangelist, this testimony is represented as most 
emphatic, pubhc, and repeated — so that it could have left no 
doubt in the minds of any of his followers, either as to the 
grandeur of the mission of Jesus, oi as to his own subordinate 
character and position (i. 29-36; iii. 26-36). Yet we find, 
from Acts xviii. 25, and agEun xix. 3, circles of John the Bap- 
tist's disciples, who appear never even to have heard of Jesus 
— a statement which we think is justly held irreconcilable with 
the statements above referred to in the fourth gospel. 

The question of miracles will be considered in a fUtare 
chapter ; but tbere is one miracle, peculiar to tbis gospel, of so 
singular and apocryphal a character as to call for notice here. 
The turning of water into wine at the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee has long formed the opprobrium and perplexity of theo- 
logians, and must continue to do so as long as they persist in 
regordii^ it as an accurate historical relation. None of the 
numberless attempts to give anything like a probable explana- 
tion of the narrative has been attended with the least success. 
They are for the most part melancholy specimens of ingenuity 
misapplied, and plain honesty perverted by an originally false 
assumption. No portion of the gospel history, scarcely any por- 
tion of Old Testament, or even of apocryphal, narratives, bears 
such unmistakeable marks of fiction. It is a story which, if 
found in any other volume, would at once have been dismissed 
as a clumsy and manifest invention. In the first place, it ia a 
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miracle wrought to supply more vine to men who had already 
drunk much— a deed which has do suitability to the character of 
Jesus, and no aualogy to any other of his miracles. Secondly, 
though it was, as we are told, the first of his miracles, bis 
mother is represented as expecting him to woric a miracle, and to 
commence his public career with so unfit and improbable a one. 
Thirdly, Jesus is said to have spoken harshly' to his mother, 
asking her what they had in common, and tilling her that "bis 
hour (for working miracles) was not yet come," when he knew 
that it WOK come. Fourthly, in spite of this rebuff, Mary is 
represented as still expecting a miracle, and this particular 
one, uid as making preparation for it : " She saith to the ser- 
vants. Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it ; " and accordin^y 
■Jesus immediately began to give orders to them. Fifthly, the 
ssperior quahty of the wine, and the enormous quandty pro- 
idnced (135 gallons, or, in our language, above 43 dozen') are 
obviously fabulous. And those who are familiar with the apo- 
cryphal gospels will have no difficulty in recognising the close 
consanguinity between the whole narrative and the stories of 
miracles with which they abound. It is perfectly hopeless, as 
irell as mischievous, to endeavour to retain it as a portion of 
authentic history. 

' All attempta at siplanation have Med to remore this character from the ax- 
prcMion : yinu rS l/tti aal ril. 

' See the calculation in Heniiclt, and in StrauM, ii. 132. The /iirfiiTnt ia lupposed 
to correapood to the Hebiev Aofi, which waa eqnal la 1 i Homan amphora, gi 8'T 
gallom; the whale quantity would therefore be (rtaa 104 to ISO galloiu. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BESDLTS OF THE FOREaOTNS ORTTICISU. 

The ooQolusion at which we have arrived in the foregoing 
chapters is of vital moment, and deserves to be fully developed. 
When duly wrought out it will be found the means of extricat- 
ing JEleligion from Orthodoxy — of rescuing Christianity from 
Calviniem. We have seen that the Gospels, while they give a 
fair and faithful outline of Christ's character and teaching — 
the Synoptical gospels at least — fill np that outline with muoh 
tbatis not authentic ; — that many of the statements therein re- 
lated are not historical, bat mystical or legendary ; — and that 
much of the language ascribed to Jesue was never uttered by 
him, hut originated either with the Evuigelists themselves, or 
more freqaently in the traditional stores from which they drew 
their materials. We cannot, indeed, say in all cases, nor even 
in most cases, mth certainty — in many we cannot even pro- 
nounce with any very strong probaiility — that such and such 
particular expressions or discourses are, or are not, the genuine 
utterances of Christ. With respect to some, we can say with 
confidence, that they are not from him ; with respect to others, 
we oan say with almost equal confidence, that they are his actual 
words ; — but with regard to the majority of passages, this cer- 
tainty is not attainable. But as we knote that much did not 
proceed from Jesus — that much is unhistorical and ungenuine 
— we are entitled to conclude — we are ev^a forced, by the very 
instinct of our reasoning faculty, to conclude — that the unhisto- 
rical and ungenuine passages are those in which Jesus is repre- 
sented as E^aking and acting in a manner unconformable to 
his character as otherwise delineated, irreconcilable with the 
tenoui of his teaching as elsewhere described, and at variance 
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vitfa tbose grand philosophic aDd spiritual truths which have 
commanded the assent of all disciplined and comprehenaire 
minds, and which could not have escaped an intellect so just, 
wide, penetrating, and profound, aa that of our great Teacher. 

Most reflecting minds rise from a perusal of the gospel his- 
tory with a clear, broad, vivid conception of the character and 
mission of Christ, notwithstacding the many passages at which 
.they have stombled, and which they have felt — perhaps with 
needless alarm and self-reproach — to be inoongruous and nn- 
harmonizing with the great whole. The question naturally 
arises. Did these incongruities and inconsistencies really exist 
in Christ himself? Or are they the result of the imperfect and 
unhisterical condition in which bis biography has been trans- 
mitted to us ? The answer, it seems to us, ought to be this ; — 
We cannot prove, it is true, that some of these unsnitabilities 
did not exist in Christ himself, but we have shown that many 
of them belong to the history, not to the subject of the history, 
and it is only fair, therefore, in the absence of contrary evidence, 
to conclude that the others also are due to the same origin. 

Now, the peculiar, Btartling, perplexing, revolting, and con- 
tradictory doctrines of modem orthodoxy — bo far as tbey have 
originated from or are justiBed by the Gospels at all — have 
originated from, or are justified by, not the general tenour 
of Christ's character and preaching, but those single, unhar- 
monizing, discrepant texts of which we have been speaking. 
Doctrines, which unsophisticated men feel te be horrible and 
monstrous, and which those who hold them most devotedly, 
secretly admit te be fearful and perplexing, are founded on 
particular passives which oontradict the generality of Christ's 
teaching, but which, being attributed to him by the evangelists, 
have been regarded as endowed with an authority which it would 
be profane and dangerous to resist. In showing, therefore, that 
several of these passages did not emanate from Christ, and 
that in all probability none of them did, we conceive that we 
shall have rendered a vast service to the cause of true religion, 
and to those numerous individuals in whose tortored minds 
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sense and conscience have long struggled for the mastery. 
We will elucidate this matter by a few specificationa'. 

One of the most nntenable, unphilosophical, tmcharitable 
doctrines of the orthodox creed — one most peculiarly stamped 
with the impress of the bad passions of humanity — is, that belief 
(by which is generally signified belief in Jesus as the Son of 
God, the promised Messiah, a Teacher sent down from Heaven 
on a special mission lo redeem mankind) is essential, and the 
one thing essential, to Salvation. The source of this doctrine 
must doubdess be sought for in that intolerance of opposition 
unhappily so common among men, and in that tendency to 
ascribe bad motives to those who arrive at different concln- 
sions from themselves, which prevails so generally among the 
nnchastened minds of Theologians. But it cannot be denied 
that the gospels contain many texts which clearly afiQrm and 
fiilly justify a doctrine so untenable and harsh. Let as turn 
to a few of these, and inquire into the degree of authenticity 
to which they are probably entitled. 

The most specific assertion of the tenet in question, couched 
in that positive, terse, sententious, damnatory language, so dear 
to orthodox divines, is found in the spurious portion of the 
gospel of Mark (c. xvi. 16*), and is there by the writer, who- 
ever he was, unscrupulously put into the mouth of Jesus after 
his resurrection. In the synoptical gospels may be found a 
few texts which may be wrested to support the doctrine, but 
there are none which teach it. But when we come to the 
fourth gospel we find several passages similar to that in Mark*, 

' It ia true that nianv of the doctrinei in qneMion had not a icriptnral origin at 
■U, bnt an ecclesiastical one ; nnd, when Drigioated, weie defended by teiU from the 
tpiitUi, rather thaji the goipeU. The authority of the epiatles we ahalt eonnder 
in B lubsequeat chapter; hut if in the meantime ve can ihow thai thoge doctiinei 
have no (onndation iu the language of Cbiiat, the cAt^ohalscle (o die reunndation 
of them JA removed. 

* " He that belieTeth and ia hnpliaed ahall be saved ; but he that believeth not 
aball he diimned," a paaiage whicii, were it not happily apniioua, would auffice lo 
" damn" the book which coutaina it. 

' JohniiL 16, 18, 36; t. 2*; li. 29, iO, 47; li. 25,26; xi. 31. 
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proclaiming SalvatioD to believers, and damnation, or sometMng 
approaching it, to unbelievers, but alt in the peculiar style and 
spirit of the Author of the first Epistle of John, which abounds 
in denonciatioos preoisely similar' (but direct«d, it is remark- 
able, apparently againet heretics, not against infidels, against 
those who believe amiss, not against those who do not believe 
at all) — all, too, redolent of the temper of that Apostle who 
wished to call down fire from heaven on an unbelieving village, 
and teho wa» rebuked by Jesus for the savage and presump- 
tuous suggestion. 

In the last chapter we have shown that the style of these 
passages is of a nature to point to John, and not to Jesus, as 
their author, and that the »pirit of them is entirely hostile and 
incompatible with the language of Jesus in other parts more 
obviously £uthful. It appears, therefore, that the passages 
confirmatory of the doctrine in question are found exclusively 
in a portion of the synoptists which is certainly spurious, and 
in portions of the fourth gospel which are almost certainly un- 
historical; and that they are contradicted by other passages 
in all the gospels. It only remains to show that as the 
doctrine is at variance with the spirit of the mild and beuevo- 
lent Jesus, so it is too obviously unsound not to have been 
recognised as such by one whose profound and splendid genius 
was informed and enlightened by so pure a heart. 

In the first place, Christ must have known that the same 
doctrine will be preseuted in a very different manner, and with 
very different degrees of evidence for its truth, by different 
preachers ; — so much so that to resist the arguments of one 
preacher would imply either dulness of comprehension, or 
obstinate and wilfiil blindness — while to yield to the argu- 
ments of his colleague would imply weakness of understanding, 
or instability of purpose. The same doctrine may be presented 
and defended by one preacher so clearly, rationally, and forcibly 
that all sensible men (idiosyncrasies apart) must accept it — 

' 1 John ii. 19, 22, 23 ; iv. 2, 3, 8, IE ; t. 1, S, 10, 13, IB. 
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and by another preacher so feebly, corruptly, and oocirisedly, 
tliat all sensible men must reject it. The rejection of the 
Christianity preached by Luther, and of the Christianity 
preached by Tetzel — of the Christianity preached by Loyola 
and Dunstan, and of the Ohristianity preached by Oberlin and 
Pascal — cannot have been worthy of the same condeomation. 
Few Protestants, and no Catholics, will deny that Christianity 
Atu been so presented to men as to make it a simple affair 
both of sense and virtue to reject it. To represent, therefore, 
the reception of a doctrine as a matter of merit, or its rejection 
as a matter of blame, without reference to the consideration 
how and by whom it is preached, is to leave out the main 
element of judgment ; — an error which could not have been 
committed by the just and wise Jesus. 

Further. The doctrine and the passives in question ascribe 
to "belief" the highest degree of merit, and the sublimest 
conceivable reward — "eternal Hfe;" and to "disbelief," the 
deepest wickedness, and the most fearful penalty, "damna- 
tion," and " the wrath of God." Now, here we have a logical 
error, betraying a confusion of intellect which we scruple to 
ascribe to Jesus. Behef is an effect, produced by a cause. It 
Is a condition of the mind induced by the operation of evidence 
presented. Being, therefore, an effect, and not an act, it can- 
not be, or have, a merit. The moment it becomes a voluntary 
act {and therefore a thing of which merit can he predicated) 
it ceases to be genuine ; — it is then brought about (if it be not 
an abuse of language to name this state " belief") by the will 
of the individual, not by the bond Jide operation of evidence 
upon his mind ; — which brings us to the reductio ad absur- 
dum, that behef can only become meritorious, by ceasing to 
be honest. 

In sane and competent minds, if the evidence presented is 
sufficient, behef will follow as a necessary consequence ; — if it 
does not follow, this can only arise from the evidence adduced 
being insufficient ; — and in such case, to pretend belief, or to 
attempt belief, would be a forfeiture of mental integrity ; and 
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cannot therefore be meiitorioue, bat the reverse. To disbelieve 
in Bpit« of adequate proof, is impossible ; — to believe without 
adequate proof, is weak or disbooest. Belief, therefore, can 
only become meritoriouB by becoming sinful — can only become 
a fit subject for reward by becoming a fit subject for pumshment 
Such is the sophism involved in the dogma we have dared to 
pat into Christ's mouth, aod to announce on liis authority. 

But, it will be urged, the disbeUef which Christ blamed and 
menaced with punishment, was (as appears tirom John iii. 19) 
the disbelief implied in a wilful rejection of his claims, or a 
refusal to examine them — a love of darkness in preference to 
hght. If so, the language employed is incorrect and decep- 
tive, and the blame is predicated of an effect instead of a cause ; 
— it is meant of a voluntary action, but it is predicated of a 
specified and denounced consequence which is no natural or 
logical indicalioQ of that voluntary action, but may arise from 
independent causes. The moralist who should denounce gout 
as a sin, meaning the sinfulness to apply to the excesses of 
which gout is often, but by no means aiieays, a consequence 
and an indication, would be held to be a very confused teacher 
and inaccurate logician. Moreover, this is not the sense 
attached to the doctrine by orthodox divines in common par- 
lance. Aod the fact still remains that Christ is represented 
as rewarding by eternal felicity a state of mind which, ^ 
honestly attained, is inevitable, involuntary, and therefore in 
no way a fitting subject for reward, and which, if not honestly 
attained, is hollow, fallacious, and deserving of punishment, 
rather than of recompense. 

We are aware that the orthodox seek to escape from the 
dilemma, by asserting that belief results from the state of the 
heart, and that if this be right, belief will inevitably follow. 
This is simply false in fact. How many excellent, virtuous, 
and humble minds, in all ages, have been anxious, but un- 
able to believe — have prayed earnestly for behef, and suffered 
bitterly for disbelief — in vain ! 

The dogma of the Divinity, or, as it is called in the technical 
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language of polemics, the proper Deity, of Christ, though 
historically proveable to have had an ecclesiastical, not an 
evangelical, origin — and though clearly negatived by the whole 
tenonr of the synoptical gospels, and even by some passages 
in the fourth gospel — can yet appeal to several isolated portions 
and texts, as suggesting and confirming, if not asserting it. 
On close examination, however, it will be seen that al) these pas- 
sages are to be found either in the fourth gospel — which we have 
already shown reason to conclude is throughout an unscrupuloue 
and most inexact paraphrase of Christ's teaching — or in those 
portions of the three hrst gospels which, on other accounts and 
from independent trains of argument, have been selected as at 
least of questionable authenticity. It is true that the doctrine 
in question is now chiefly defended by reference to the Epistles; 
but at the same time it would scarcely be held so tenaciously 
by the orthodox, if it were found to he wholly destitute of 
evangelical support. Now, the passages which appear most 
confirmatory- of Christ's Deity, or Divine Nature, are, in the 
Brst place, the narratives of the Incarnation, or the miraculous 
Conception, as given by Matthew and Luke. We have already 
entered pretty fully into the consideration of the authenticity 
of these portions of Scripture, and have seen that we may 
almost with certainty pronounce them to be fabulous, or my- 
thical. The two narratives do not harmonize with each other; 
they neutrahze and negative the genealogies on which depended 
80 large a portion of the proof of Jesus being the Messiah ' ; 
— the marvellous statement they contain is not referred to in 
any subsequent pordon of the two gospels, and is tacitly, but 
positively negatived, by several passages; — it is never men- 
tioned in the Acts or in the Epistles, and was evidently un- 
known to all the Apostles; — and, finally, the tone of the narra- 
tive, especially in Luke, is poetical and legendary, and bears a 



■ The H«imsh Dimt, according to Jewiih prophfcj, be a lineal d 
Datid : thu Cbriit wai, according to tha genealogiet : Hut fae vru not, if tha ni- 
ncnloui conception be a fact. If, tberefoce, Jeini came into b«ng aa Uatthaw and 
Luke affirm, we do nnl >ee how he could have been l}ie Ueiaiah, 
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marked similanty to Uie stories oootained in the apocrypbal 
gospels. 

The only other expressions in the three first gospels which 
lend the slightest countenance to the doctrine in question, are 
the aoknowledgments of the disciples, the centurion, and the 
demoniacs, that Jesus was the Son of God ', — some of which 
we have already shown to be of very questionable genuineness, 
— and the voice from heaven said to have been heard at the 
baptism and the transfiguration, saying, " This is my beloved 
Son," &o. But, besides that, as shown in chapter vii., con- 
siderable doubt rests on the accuracy of the first of these rela- 
tions : the testimony borne by the heavenly voice to Jesus can 
in no sense mean that he was physically the Son of God, or a 
partaker of the divine nature, inasmuch as the very same ex- 
pression was frequently applied to others, and as indeed a 
"Son of God" was, in the common parlance of the Jews, 
simply a prophet, a man whom God had sent, or to whom he 
had spoken *. 

Bnt when we come to the fourth gospel, especially to those 
portions of it whose pecnliar style betrayB that they came firom 
John, and not from Jesus, the case is very different. We find 
here many passives evideudy intended to convey the impression 
that Jesus was endowed with a super-human nature, hut nearly 
all expressed in language savouring less of Christian simplicity 
than of Alexandrian philosophy. The Evangelist commences 
bis gospel with a confiised statement of the Platonic doctrine 

' Ad expreuion here merely eigni^ring a Fiophet, or th« Meaeiah. 

' " The Lord halh said nnto me (David), Thou art Diy Son ; Ihii day have I 
begotten thee." — (Pa. ii. T.) JefaoTah layi at Solomon, " I will be his &ther, and 
he ihall be tnj ion." — (2 Sam. vii. H.) The lame eipreauon ia applied to Igmel 
(Biod. iv. 22. Hoa-xi. 1), and to David (Pe. Iixxii. 27). "I have aaid, Ta are 
goda, and all of you an children of the Host High,"— (Pe. Imii. 6.) " If he 
called them god>, unto whom the word of Qod came," &c. — (John i. 3S,) "Be- 
hold what manner of loTe the Father hath bestowed upon u>, that we ihould be 

called the Soni of God Beloved, now are we the Sona of Qod." — (1 John 

iii. 1, 2.) (See also 6al. iii. 20 ; iv. (>, 6.) " As many as are led by the spirit of 
Qod, they are the Sons of God." — (Rom. Tiii. 1*.) " But to as many as lecaiTed 
him, he gaw power to become the Sons of Gtod." — (John i. 1%) 
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as modified in AlexaDdria, and that the Logos was a partaker 
of the Divine Nature, and was the Creator of the world ; on 
which he proceeds to engraft his own notion, that Jesus was 
this Logos — that the Logos or the divine wisdom, the second 
person in Plato's Trinity, hecame flesh in the person of the 
prophet of Nazareth. Now, can any one read the epistles, or 
the three first gospels — or even the whole of the foorth — and 
not at once repudiate the notion that Jesns was, and knew him- 
self to be, the Creator of the World ? — which John affirms him 
to have heen. Throngboot this gospel we find constant repeti- 
tions of the same endeavour to make out a snper-hnman nature 
for Christ; hut the ungenuineness of these passages has already 
heen fully considered. 

Once more : the doctrine of the Atonement, of Christ's death 
having heen a sacrifice in expiation of the sins of mankind, is 
the keystone of modem orthodoxy. It takes ite origin from 
the epistles, but we believe can only appeal to three texts in the 
evangehsts, for even partial confirmation. In Matth. xx. US, it 
is said, " The Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto, hut 
to minister, and to give bis life a ransom for many," an 
expression which may countenance the doctrine, hut assuredly 
does not contain it. Again in Matth. xxvi. 28, we find, " This 
is my Wood of the New Testament, which is shed for many Jbr 
the remission of sins." Mark (xiv, S4) and Luke (xxi. 20), 
however, who give the same sentence, both omit the significant 
expression. In the fourth gospel, John the Baptist is repre- 
sented as saying of Jesus (i. 29), " Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world," an expression which 
may be intended to convey the doctrine, but which occurs in 
what we have already shown to be about the most apocryphal 
portion of the whole gospel. 

In fine, then, we arrive at this irresistible conclusion ; — that, 
knowing many passc^es in the evangehsts to be unauthentic, 
and having reason to suspect the authenticity of many others, 
and not being able with absolute certainty to point to any 
which are perfectiy and indubitably authentic — the probability 
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in/acour of the fidelity of any of the texte relied on to prove 
the peculiar and perplexing doctmieB of modem orthodoxy, is 
fiar inferior to the probahility against the truth of those doc- 
trines. A doctrine perplexing to our reason and painful to our 
feelingB may be from God ; but in this case the proof of its' 
being from God must be proportionally clear and irrefragable ; 
the assertion of it in a narradTC which does not scruple to 
attribute to God's Messenger words which he never uttered, is 
not only no proof, but does not even amount to a presumption. 
There is no text in the evangelists, the divine (or Christian) 
origin of which is sufficiently unquestionable to enable it to 
serve as the foundation of doctrines repugnant to natural feel- 
ing or to common sense. 

But, it will he objected, if these conclusions are sound, abso- 
lute uncertainty is thrown over the whole gospel history, and 
over all Christ's teaching. To this we reply, in limine, in 
the language of Algernon Sydney, " No consequence can 
destroy any truth;" — the sole matter for consideration is, 
Are our arguments correct? — not. Do they lead to a result 
which is embarrassing and unwelcome ? 

But the inference is excessive ; — the premises do not reach 
so far. The uncertainty thrown is not over the main points of 
Christ's history, which, after all retrenchments, al^ll stands out 
an intelhgible though a skeleton account — not over the grand 
features, the pervading tone, of his doctrines or his character, 
which still present to ns a clear, consistent, and splendid 
dehneation ; — but over those individual statements, passages, 
and discourses, which mar this delineation — which break its 
unity — which destroy its consistency — which cloud its clearness 
— which tarnish its beauty. The gain to us seems immense. 
It is true, we have no longer absolute certainty with regard to 
any one especial text or scene : such is neither necessary nor 
attainable ; — it is true that, instead of passively accepting the 
whole heterogeneous and indigestible mass, we must, by the 
careM and conscientious exercise of those faculties with which 
we are endowed, by ratiocination and moral laot, separate what 
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Christ did, fr»m what he did not teach, as best we may. But 
the task will be difficult to those only who look in the gospels 
for a minute, dogmatic, and sententiouB creed — not to those 
who seek only to learn Christ's spirit, that they may imbibe it, 
and to comprehend his views of virtue and of God, that they 
may draw strength and consolation ftom those fountains of 
living water'. 

' " The character of the record is such that I aee not how tnj great atieu can he 
lud eu pailicidar Botions Bttnbutsd ta Jenia. That he IJTed a divise life, Bofiered 
a Tiolsflt tothi taught and lired a nast beaatiful religion— thia se«mi the great 
iut abput whkii a uhw of trath and erroi btu been collected-" — Theadoie Parker, 
Diaeourse, p. 18S. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE LIMITS OF APOBTOLIC WISDOM AND AOTHOEITY. 

We now come to iho very important question — as to the amomit 
of authority which helongs to the teacbing of the Apostles, 
Are they to be implicitly relied on as having fully imbibed 
Christ's spirit? and as faitbfiil, competent, infallible expounders 
of bis doctrine ? May we, in a word, regard their teaching as 
the teaching of Jesus himself? 

What their teaching waa we knov with perfect certainty, 
though not with all the fulness that might be desired. We have 
the teaching itself in the epistles, and a record of it in the 
Acts. 

The latter work is not perfectly to be relied on. It conveys 
a vivid, and on the whole, in all probability, a faithful, picture 
of the formation of the early Christian Churches, their suffer- 
ings, their struggles, their proceedings, and the spirit which 
animated them ; — and, being written by a participator in those 
events, and a companion of Paul' through a portion of his 
missionary wanderings, must be regarded as mainly historical; 
and we shall, therefore, make use of the narrative with con- 
fflderable confidence. But, as a source for discovering the spe- 
cial doctrines preached by the Apostles, it is of questionable 
safety, inasmuch as the writer evidently allowed himself the 
freedom indulged in by all historians of antiquity — of com- 
posing speeches in the names of his actors; — and thus the 

' Lake is geneiall; cDniidered to be the ume u Silas. It ia remarked that when 
Silaa ia repreiented in the narrative aa bdng vith Paul, the narrator apeaka in the 
firat peraon plnTttl. "We came to SamothiMe," 4c., &e., i»i. 11. Romans ivi, 31. 
Cal. iT. 11. 2 Theia. i. 1. 3 Timothy iv. 11. Philemon, verse 24. 
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discoureea, both of Paul and Peter, can only be regarded as 
pioceeding fi-om Luke himself, containiiig, probably, much that 
wa« said, but much, also, that vas only fitting to have been 
said, OQ such occasions. 

We have already adduced one unmistakeable instance of this 
practice in a preTions chapter, where Luke not only gives the 
speech of G-amahel in a secret Council of the Sanhedrim, from 
which the Apostles were expressly excluded', but makes him 
refer, in the past tense, to an event which did not take place 
till some years after the speech was delivered. In the same 
way we have long discoorses delivered by Stephen, Peter, and 
Paul, at some of which Luke may have been present, hut which 
it is impossible he should have remembered verbatim ; — we have 
the same invalid argument regarding the resurrection of Christ 
put into the mouths of two such opposite characters as Peter 
and Paul (ii. 27 ; xiii. 35) ; — we have another account of a 
conversation in a secret Council of the Jews (iv. 15-17); — 
we have the beautiM oration of Paul at Athens, when we know 
that he was^quite alone (xvii. 14, 15); — we have the ^ri- 
vate conversation of the Ephesian craftsmen, when conspiring 
against the Apostles (xix, 25, 27); — we have ihe private letter 
of the Chief Captain Lysias to Felix (xxiii. 26) ; — we have two 
private conversations between Festus and Agrippa about Paul 
(xxv. 14-22, and xxvi. 31, 32); — and all these are given in 
precisely the style and manner of an ear-witucss. We cannot, 
therefore, feel certain that any particular discourses or expres- 
sions attributed by Luke to the Apostles were really, genuinely, 
and unalteredly, theirs. In the Epistles, however, they speak 
for themselves, and so far there can be no mistake as to the 
doctrines they believed and taught. 

Before proceeding further we wish to premise one remark. 
The Epistles contained in our Canon are twenty-one in number, 
viz. 14 of Paul (including the Hebrews), 3 of John, 2 of Peter, 
I of James, and 1 of Jude. But the authorship of the Epistle 
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to the Hebienra is more than doubtful ; the second of Peter, tfae 
second ud third of John, and even thoee of JEunes and Judo, 
mexe at a very early period leokoned among the sporious or 
doubtful wiitinge'. The epistles of certain or acknowledged 
geDuineneas are tbtts redooed Ui fifteen, viz. 13 of Paul, 1 of 
John, aod 1 of Peter. 

Thus, of fifteen epistles, of which we can pronounce with tolerable 
certainty that they are of apostolic origin, 2 only proceeded from 
the companions of Jesus, and the rmnaining 1 3 from a man who 
had never seen him, save in a vision, nor beard his teaching, nor 
learnt from his disciples; — a converted persecutor, who boasted 
that he received his instrnctionfl &om direct supernatural com- 
mnnioations'. 

We will now [ffooeed to establish the fbllowing propo- 
sitions : — 

I. That the Apostles differed from each other in opinion, and 
disagreed among themselves. 

II. That they held and taught some opinions which we know 
to have been erroneous. 

III. That both in their general tone, and in some important 
particulars, their teaching differed materially from that of Christ 
as depicted in the synoptical gospels. 

I. Infallible expounders of a system of Keligion or Philoso- 
phy cannot disagree among themselves as to the doctrines which 
compose that system, nor as to the spirit which should pervade 
it. Now, the Apostles did disagree among themselves in their 
exposition of the nature and constituents of their Master's 
system — and this, too, in matters of no small significance : 
they are not, therefore, infallible or certain guides. 

Putting aside personal and angry contentions, such as those 

■ Dc Wetle, L 69-88. 8e« alio Hug, C83-650. The Bpirtle of Jamei we an 
•till diapoied to coQudcr genuine ; that of Jnda u onimpoitaat ; the ncoud of 
Peter, and the thtid of John, an almoit MrUunlj apnriouB. 

> Onlatiuu L 11-lP. 
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recorded in Aots zt. S9, whioti, however andigiiified, are, we 
fear, natural even to holy mem; — the first reootded dispute 
among the ApoBtles ve find to have related to a matter of the 
most essential importance to the character of Christianity — 
viz. whether or not the Gospel should be preached to any but 
Jews — whethra lite Gentiles were to be admitted into the fold 
of Chiist? We find (c. xi.) that when the Apostles and 
brethren in Judea heard that Peter bad ventured to visit 
Gentiles, to eat with them, to preach to them, and even to 
baptize them, they were astonished and scandalised by the 
innovation, and "contended with him." The account of the 
discussion which ensued throws Bght upon two very interest- 
ing questions ; — upon the views eoKa-tained hy Jesus himself 
(or aX. least as to those conveyed by him to his disciples), as to 
tlie range and limit of his mission ; — and upon the manner 
in which, and the grounds on which, controversies were de- 
cided in the eaf ly Church. 

Wo have been taught to regard Jesus as a prophet who 
announced himself as sent trom God on a mission to preach 
repentance, and to teach the way of life to all mankind, and 
who left behind him the Apostles to complete the work which 
be was compelled to leave unfinished. The mission of Mosea 
was to separate and educate a peculiar people, apart &om the 
rest of the world, for the knowledge and worship of the one 
true God: — The mission of Christ was to bring all nations 
to that knowledge and worship — to extend to all mankind 
that Salvation which, in his time, was considered to belong to 
the Jews alone, as well as to point to a better and a wider 
vay of life. Such is the popular and established notion. But 
when we look into the New Testament we find little to con- 
firm this view, and much to negative it. Putting aside our 
own prepossessions, and inferences drawn &om the character 
of Christ, and the comprehensive grandeur of his doctrine, 
nothing can well be clearer from the evidence presented to us 
in the Scriptures, than that Jesus oonsidered himself sent, 
not so much to the world at large, as to the Jews exclusively. 
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— to briog back hia couotrymen to the true essence and spirit 
of that religion whose purity had in his days been so griev- 
ously corrupted ; and to elevate and enlai^e their views from 
the stores of his own rich and comprehensive mind. 

It will be allowed by all that the Apostles, at the com- 
mencement of their ministry a^r the crucifixion of their 
Lord, bad not the least idea that their mission extended to 
any but the Jews, or that their Master was anything but a 
Jewish Messiah and Deliverer, Their first impatient question 
to him when assembled together after the resurrection, is said 
to have been, " Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the king- 
dom to Israel?"' The whole of the account we are now 
considering, brings out in strong relief their notions as to the 
narrow limits of their ministry. When Peter is sent for by 
Cornelius, and hears the relation of his vision, he exclaims, as 
if a perfectly new idea had struck him, " Of a truth I perceive 
that Crod is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation he 
that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him" (Acts X. 84); and he goes on to expound "the word 
which God sent to (he children of Israel" (v. 36), and which 
the Apostles were commanded to "preach to the people," 
{v. 42.) — " the people," as the context (v. 41) shows, meaning 
simply the Jews. The Jewish believers, we are told (v. 45), 
" as many as came with Peter, were astonished, because that on 
the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost" 
When Peter was called to account by the other Apostles for 
having preached to and baptized Gentiles (xi. 1) — a proceed- 
ing which evidently (xi. 2, 3,) shocked and surprised them all, 
— he justified himself, not by reference to any commands of 
Jesus, not by quoting precept or example of his Master, but 
simply by relating a vision or dream which he supposed to pro- 
ceed from a divine suggestion. The defence appeared valid to 
the brethren, and they inferred from it, in a manner which shows 
what a new and unexpected light had broken in upon them. — 
" Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 
' Acti i. 6. 
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life" (xi. 18). Now, could this have been the case, had Christ 
given his disciples any commission to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles, or given them the slightest reason to suppose that 
other nftlJons besides the Jews were Included in that commis- 
sion? (See also for confirmation xi. 19, and xiii. 46.) It is to 
be observed also that throughout the elaborate arguments con- 
tained in the £pistle to the Romans, to show that the Gospel 
ought to be preached to the Gentiles — that there is no difference 
between Greek and Jew, &c. — Paul, though he quotes largely 
from the Hebrew Prophets, never appeals to any sayings of 
Jesus, in confirmation of his view ; — and in the Acts, in two 
instances, his mission to the Gentiles is represented as arising 
out of a direct subsequent revelation (in a vision) to himself. 
(Acts xxii. 21; sxvi. 17; ix. 15.) 

As, therefore, none of the Apostles, either in their writings 
or in their discussions, appeal to the sayings or deeds of Christ 
during his lifetime as their warrant for preaching the gospel to 
the Gentiles, but on the . contrary, one and all, manifest a total 
ignorance of any such deeds or sayings — we think it must be 
concluded that the various texts extant, conveying his com- 
mands to "preach the gospel to all nations," could never have 
proceeded ftom him, but are to be ranked among the many 
ascribed sayings, embodying the ideas of a later period, which 
we find both in the Acts and the evangelists '. None of these 

■ Thaae teita ore the foUowing (HMlh. Tiii. 11, 12)[: " Manj aWI come &om 
the eut and west, and sball sit dawn with Abraham, and Isaac, aod Jacob, in the 
kingdom of Heaven. But the childien of the kingdom shall be cast into outer 
darknesa," Thie, howevei-, ss well at the parable of the iiDejord (xii. 43), and 
that of the Bupper (Lnke liv. 16), might be merely an indignant deniineiatien 
called forth hj the oba^nacj of the Jewg in icfuging to listen to his claims. Hatlh. 
ixiv. 11, ixviii. 19 ; Mark xti. 16, we have alread; shown reason to beticTe spa- 
rions ; and Inke iiit. 47, with Acts i. 8, bear equal marks of unautbentieity. It is 
true that Jesos talked with a Samaritan woman, and healed a Samaritan leper ; but 
the Samaritans were not QaniiUs, only heretical Jews. We find from Acts viii. G, 
14, that the Apostles earl; and without scruple preached to and baptized Samarllam. 
Jesns also healed a Gentile centurion's servant : bnt in the first place, the servant might 
have been a Jew, tliough his Hosier was not; and, secondly, a temporal blessing, ft 
simple act of charity, Jeius could not gmdge even to sUBogeis. 
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are quoted or referred to ^3J the Apostles in their jnstificatioD, 
and therefore oonld oot have been known to tiitm, and, since 
onknown, oould not be authentic. 

On the other band, there are sevearal poasRges in the gospels 
vhioh, if genuine (as they ^pear to be), clearly indicate that 
it was not from any neglect or misunderstanding of Hie inetiiic- 
tions of their Lord, that the Apostles regarded thar mission as 
confined to the Jews. " Go not into the way of the Grentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not: but go rathw 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel " (Matth. x. 6, 6). 
" I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the boose of Israel" 
(Matth. XV. 34). " Verily I say unto you, tb»t ye whioh have 
followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of Man shall 
sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Ii^ael" (MatUi. xis. 28). 
" It is easier for heaven and earth to pa^ than one little 
of the law to fail" (Luke xvi. 17). " Think not I am ot»ae 
to destroy the law and the prophets : I am not come to da- 
atroy, hut to fulfil" (Matth. v. 17). "This day is salva- 
tion come to this house, forasnuoh as he also is a son of 
Abraham" (Luke xix. 9). "Salvation is of the Jews" 
(John iv. 22). 

It would appear, then, that neither the historical oat the 
epistolary Scripturea give ub any reason for surmising that 
Jesus directed, or contemplated, the spread of his gospel beyond 
the pale of the Jewish nation ; — that the Apostles at least bad 
no cognizance of any such views on his part ; — that vrhen the 
question of the admission of the Gentiles to the knowledge of 
the gospel, came before them in iJie natural progress of events, 
it created considerable difference of opinion among them, and 
at first the majority were decidedly hostile toajiy such liberality 
of view, or such extension of their missionary labours. The 
mode in which the controversy was conducted, and the grounds 
on which it which it was decided, are strongly oharacteristic of 
the moral and intellectual condition of the struggling Church 
at that early period. The objectors bring no argument to show 
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vhy the Gentiles ehould nol be admitted to the gospel light, 
but they put Peter at DQoe od his defence, as having, in preach' 
ing to others than to Jews, done a thing which, primd facie, 
was out of rale, and required justification. And Peter replies 
to them, not by appeals to the paramount anthority of Christ, — 
not by reference to the tenoux of his life and teaching, — not 
by citing the case of the Centurion's servant, or the Canaauitish 
woman, or the parables of the vineyard and the supper, — not 
by showing from the nature and fitness of things that so splen- 
did a plan of moral elevation, of instruction — such a compre- 
hensive scheme of redemption, according to the orthodox view 
— ought to be as widely preached as possible, — not by arguing 
that Christ had oome into the world to spread the healing 
knowledge of Jehovah, of our God and Father, to all 
nations, to save all ednners and all believers ; — but simply by 
relating a vision, or rather a dream — the most natural one 
possible to a man as hungry as Peter is represented \a have 
been — the interpretation of which — at first a puzzle to him 
— is suggested by the simultaneous appearance of the messen- 
gers of ComeUus, who also pleads a heavenly vision as a rea- 
son for the summons. This justification would scaroely by 
itself have been sufficient, for the dream mi^bt have meant 
nothing at all, or Peter's interpretation of it — evidently a 
donbtM and tentative one — might have been erroneous ; — so 
he goes on to argue that the event showed him to have been 
right, inasmuch as, after his preaching, the Holy Ghost fell 
upon all the household of Cornelius : " And as I began to 
speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, as cm us at the beginning ; 

forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift as 

imto UB who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what was I, 
that I could vrithstand God?" (Acts xi. 16, 17.) This argu- 
ment clenched the matter, satisfied the brethren, and settled, 
once for all, the question as to the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church of Christ. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to inquire more closely into 
the nature of this argument which appeared to the Apostles so 
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conclusive and irre&flgable. What wae this Holy Spirit ? and 
in what way did it manifest its presenoe ? so that the Apostles 
recognised it at once as the special and most peculiar gift 
Tonchsafed to beherers. 

The case, as far as the Acts and the Epistlee enable ns to 
leam it, appears clearly to have been this : — The indication — 
or at least the most common, specific, and indubitable indica- 
tion — ^of the Holy Spirit having fallen upon any one, was his 
begiiming to " speak with tongues," to utter strange exclama- 
tions, unknown words, or words in an unknown tongue. Thus, 
in the case of the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, we are 
told, "They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
apeak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance" 
(Acts ii. 4). Again, in the case of the household of Comelius, 

" And they were astonished because that 

on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
For they heard them speak with tongues, and mt^niiy God" 
(z. 45, 46). The same indication appeared also in the case 
of the disciples of the Baptdst, whom Paul found at Ephesus : 
" And when Paul bad laid his hands on tbem, the Holy Ghost 
oame upon them; and they spake with tongues, and pro- 
phesied" (xix. 6). The " speaking with tongues" (to which 
in the last instance is added "prophesying," or preaching) is 
the only specified external manifestation, oogoizable by the 
senses, by which it was known that such and such individuals 
had received the Holy Ghost. What, then, was this " speak- 
ing with tongues ? " ' 

The popular idea is, that it was the power of speaking 
fbreign languages without having learned them — supematurally 
in fact. This interpretation derives countenance, and probably 
its foundation, from the statement of Luke (Acts ii. S-8), 

■ See alio tha pauage id the apnrioiu addition to Mark's Onipel (itL 1T)< " And 
tbeM aigna ahalt follow them that believe : In my name sball thej cut oat doTiJi; 
thty i/uUl tptah Kiih tuie lov-giut," &g. The date at which thii interpolation waa 
-written ia unknown, but it lervea to show that, at that period, apeaking with new 
longoeo waa one of tha eaUblijhed ligna of belief. 
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which is consideFed to intimate that the Apostles preached to 
each man of their vast and motley audience in his own native 
language. But there are many difficulties in the way of this 
inteipretation, and much reason to suspect in the whole naira- 
tive a large admixture of the mythic element. 

I. We have already seen that Luke is not to be implicitly 
trusted as an historian; and some remarkable discrepanoies 
between the accounts of the Gospels and the Acts will be noted 
in a subsequent chapter, when we treat of the Resurreotion and 



3. It appears from Matthew (x. I, 8, 20), that the Holy 
Spirit had been already imparted to the Apostles during the 
lifetime of Jesus, and a second outpouring therefore could not 
be required. John, however, tells ub (xx. 20), that Jesua 
expressly exkA personally conferred this gift after his resurrec- 
tion, but before his ascension: "And when he had said this, 
be breathed on them, and saitb unto them. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost." But in the Acts, the " breathing" had become 
" a rushing mighty wind," and the outpouring of the Spirit is 
placed some days aj^ the ascension, and the personal inter- 
position is dispensed with. Th^e discrepant accounts cannot 
all be faithful, and for obvious reasons we think that of Luke 
least authentic. 

8. We have no evidence anywhere that the Apostles knew, 
or employed, any language except Hebrew and Greek — Greek 
being (as Hug has clearly proved ') the common langui^e in 
use throughout the eastern provinces of the Boman Empire. 
Nay, we have some reason to believe that they were not 
acquainted with other languages ; for by the general tradition of 
the early Church', Mark is called the "interpreter" of Peter. 
Now if Peter had been gifted as we im^ne on the day of 
Pentecost, he would have needed no interpreter. 

4. If the knowledge of foreign languages', possessed by the 

' Hug, iL I. g 10, p. 32fi. 

1' Papiu, Ireiueos, and Jeronw ti\ eall him «o, — See Eneebiiu. 
' Another conaideration which cendari the itoi; dill more daubttul ii, that it 
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ApoBtles, were Uie work of the Holy Spirit, the work was most 
imperfectly dooe (a monstrous oonoeptioo), fbf, by imiverBal 
oonsent, their Greek was a bald, barbaroiu, and incorrect 
idiom. 

6. The langaage in which the ocdurenos is related woald 
seem to imply that the miracle was wrought upon the hearers, 
rather than on the speakers — that whatever the langu^a in 
which the Apostles spoke, the audienoe heard them each man 
in his own. " When the moltitade came together they were 
confounded, becaase that every man heard them speak in Ait 

own language." " Behold, are not all these which speak 

Galileans ? And how bear we every man in our own tongue, 
wherein we were bom?" The supposition that the different 
Apostles addressed different audiences in different langu^es, 
Buocessively, is inconsiBtent with die text, which clearly in- 
dicates that the whole was one transaction, and took place at 
oao time. " Peter standing up ... . eaid .... These wg not 
dmnken as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 
day." 

6. The people, we are told, " were in doubt " at the strtuige 
and inoomprehensihle phenomenon, and said, " What meaneth 
this?" while others thought the ApOBtles must be drunk — a na- 
tural perplexity and Burmise, if the utterances were incofaer^it 
and uninteUigible ejaculadons — but not so, if they were dis- 
oourses addressed to each set of foreigners in their respectiye 
languages. Moreover, Peter's defence is not what it would 
have been in the latt» case. He does not say, " We have 
been endowed from on high with the power of speaking foreign 
languages which we have never learned : We are, as you say 

appean VC17 proliable that Qieek, though Dot always tie native, was tfae conent 
iBDgii*^, or ft cnneDt langaage, nnaiig «U ^om nationi enmnenited (feree 9-11). 
Hedia, Heiopotamia, Aaia Minor, Aisbia, and Bgjpt were foil of Qndc citka, and 
Greek -wtt generally i^mien there. (See the diiwrtation of Hug, above refccred to.) 
If theiefore the Apo>tIei had addieaaed the audience in Greek, as it waa probably 
their habit lo do, thej would natnraUy have been intellipble evea to that misoel- 
laneous audience. Acta iiii. 2, ihowl tbat eTen in Jenmlem addresting the people 
in Bebiew «a« an nnniual thing. 
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ignorant Galilseans, bnt Qod has given Tis this faculty that 
we might tell you of his Son;" — but he asenres them that 
those utterances which led them to suppose him and his fellow- 
disciples to be drank were the conseqneoces of that outpour- 
ing of spiritual emotion which had been prophesied as one of 
the concomitants of the millennium. " This is that which was 
spoken by the Prophet Joel ; And it shall oome to pass in the 
last days, saitb Jebovah, I will pour out of my spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughteos shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams." 

7. Luke indicates in several passages, that in the other cases 
mentioned the Holy Spirit fell upon the recipients in the same 
manner, and with the same remits, as on the Apostles on the 
day of Pentecost (Actsx. 47; xi. 18-17; xv. 8, 9'). Now, in 
these oases there is no reason whatever to believe that the " gift 
of tongues" meant the power of speaking foreign languages. 
In the first case (that of Comeliua) it could not have been this; 
for OB all the recipients began to " speak with tongues," and yet 
were members of one household, such an mmecessary display 
of newly- acquired knowledge or powers would have been in the 
highest degree impertinent and ostentatious. 

There can, we think, be no doubt — indeed we are not aware 
that any doubt has ever been expressed — that the remarks of 
Paul in the 12th, 13th, and I4th chapters of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, respecting the " speaking with tongues," — the 
" gift of tongues," — " the unknown tongue," &c., — refer to the 
same faculty, or supposed spiritual endowment, spoken of in 
the Acta ; which fell on the Apostles at the day of Pentecost, 
and on the household of Cornelias, and the disciples of Apollos, 
as already cited. The identity of the gift referred to in all 

' pBtai ajt, " Can any man forbid wstei, that then ihonld not b« baptiied, whkh 
liaTerec«TedtbeHDlyOhoit(uiivU<u<c«t" . .. "Ths Holy Qhoat fell on them, 

atimtuailh^ btffiimivg.'' " Fonumnch, then, at Qod gave iieia the liht 

gift at vnto Ki." . . . . " And Qod gave them lbs Holy Qhoti, ivn at unto vt, 
and put no diffieretiti Mim«» ni and lUm." 
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the cases, is, we believe, QQqiieBtioDed. Now the language of 
Paul clearly shows, that this "speaking with tongues" was not 
preaching in ^.foreign language, bat in an unknown language; 
— that it conBisted of unintelligible, and probably incoherent, 
utterances'. He repeatedly distinguishes the gift of tongues 
from that of preaching (or, as it is there called, prophesy), and 
the gift of speaking the unknown tongues from the gift of 

interpreting the same. " To one is given by the Spirit 

tbe working of miracles ; to another prophesy ; to another divers 
kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues." 
.... " Have all the gifis of healing ? do ail speak with tongues? 
do all interpret?" (1 Cor. xii. 10-30. See also xiii. I, 2, 8.) 
" Let liim that speaketh in an unknown tongue pray that 
he may interpret" (xiv. 18). Again, he classes this power 
of tongues (so invaluable to missionaries, had it been really 
a capacity of speaking foreign languages) very low among 
spiritual endowments. " First Apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly t«achers, after that miracles, (hen gifts of healing, helps, 
governments, diversities o/" tongues" {xii. 28). " Greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues " (xiv. 5). 
He frirther expressly explains this gift to consist in unintel- 
ligible utterances, which were useless to, and lost upon, the 
audience. " He that speaketh in an unknown tongue speaketh 
not unto man, but unto God, /or no man understandeth him" 
(xiv. 2). (See also ver. 6-9, 16.) Finally, he intimates pretty 
plainly that the practice of speaking these unknown tongues 
was becoming vexatious, and bringing discredit on the Church; 
and he labours hard to discourse it. " I thank my God that 
I speak with tongues more than ye all : yet in the Church I had 
rather speak five words with my understanding, that I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue" (xiv. 18, 19). " If the whole Church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there come in 

' We are glad to canoborate onr opinioD by a reference to that of Neander, oho, 
in b»"HiBtorj of the PlimtiDg of the Early Church," coin«s(o the taxae concliuiaii. 
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unlearned men or uabelievers, will they not say ye are mad ? " 
(ver. 23.) " If any man speak in an unknown tongue, let it 
be by two, or at most by three, and that by course ; and let 

one interpret For God is not the author of confiision^ 

bntof peace" (ver. 27-33). (See also ver. 39, 40.) 

It is, we think, almost impossible to read the whole of the 
three chapters from which the above citations were made, with- 
out coming to the conclusion that in the early Christian Church 
there were a number of weak, mobile, imaginatiTe minds, who, 
over excited by the sublimity of the new doctrine expounded 
to them, and by the stirring eloquence of its preachers, passed 
the faint and undefinabte line which separates enthusiaam from 
delirium, and gave vent to their exaltation in incoherent or in- 
articulate utterances, which the compassionate sympathy, or the 
consanguineous fancies, of those around them, dignified with the 
description of speaking, or prophesying, in an unknown tongue. 
No one familiar with physiology, or medical or religious his- 
tory', can be ignorant how contagious delusions of this nature 

1 Somewhat aimiki phenoineiia haie maaifeaUd themKlTn on leTeral occanoae in 
the CDUTK of th« laat sight hundred y«>n, and eien in our awn daj, when leiigiona 
enitement hai prorid too rtrong for weak minds or wniitiva liaiDes to bear without 
givin); wb;. We find them recorded in the <a>e of (ha ecstatic! of Cevennei, vha un- 
derwent aeveie pmecntion in France after the lerocation of the Edict of Hantes, and 
UnODg the conimlnoiaiaiTea of St. Mcdaid near the close of laat century. Both 
the*e Quea are examined in considerable detail in a Tery ciirioui and Talaeble worb 
by Bertrand, a French phyiician, " Sur lea Varietia do VSzUae" (p. 323, 869.) But 
oai own conntiy haa presented ui within a few yeara with a npivdDction of precisely 
the Hune resnlta ariaing from limilar canaea. There ia extant a Tory remarkable and 
punfully-intereating pamphlet by a Hr. Baiter, who wa« at one time a thining light 
in Hr. Irving'! congregation, and a great "ipeaker with tonguea," in which he givea 
■ detailed account of oU the accompanying phenomena. It was written after he hod 
recoTered; though he nerer relinquished hia belief in the anpematDrol natnre of 
these atterancei, but finally concluded them to be from Satan, on the ground of some 
of the apeakers uttering what he thought hiae docirine. Tbe deacriptiou he give* 
of his own atsts and that of others during the Tiaitatians indicate in a manner that 
no physiologist can mistake, a condition of cerebral eicitement verging on hysteria 
and modneis, and hy no means uncommon. Sometimes, when praying, his shrieks 
were bo lond that he was compelled to " thmst hii handkerchief into hia mouth that 
he might not alarm the house." Others fell down "convulaed and foaming like 
domoniacs." " H j whole body was violently agitated ; ibr the space of ten minutes 
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always prove, and when once these incoheienoee hecame the re- 
cognised sign of the descent of the Spirit, every one would, of 
course, be aiizious to experience, and to prop^ate them. We 
bave seen the same thing precisely in our own day among the 
Irviogilee. How is it, then, that the same phenomena of men- 
tal weakness and excitement which in the one cose aroused 
only pity and contempt, should in the other ho regarded with 
a mysterious reverence and awe ? 

The language of Paul in reference to the " unknown tongnes" 
appears to as clearly tiiat of an honest and a pnzzled man, 
whose life in an age of miracles, and whose belief in so many 
grand religious marvels, baa prepared him to have iaith in 
more; — whose religions humility wiU not allow bim to pre- 
scribe in what manner the Spirit of God may, or may not, 
operate; — hut at the seme time, whose strong good sense 
makes bim feel that these incomprehensihte utterances must be 
useless, and were most probably nonsensical, unworthy, and 
grotesque. He seems to have been anxious to repress the un- 
known tongue, yet unwilling harshly to condemn it as a vain 
delusion. 

That there was a vast amount of delusion and unsound en- 
diusiasm in the Christian Church at the time of the Apostles, 
not only seems certain, but it could not possibly have been 
otherwise, without such an interferenoe with the ordinary ope- 

I WM paimlyied imder b ihaluDg of mj limlH, sod na sxpreuiini except a convnldT* 
u'gh." Hii&iendi "lemariud on lilieiciled Male of mind." A uiTuit wai tikcn 
gut of bii bonie dcmnged, and pronoonoed hj the toagnea to be poucwed b; a deriL 
Another "apeakei with toDgae>"did nothing but muttei inarticulate nonflenie with a 
" moat teiolting eipreuiim of coimteBanee." Hr. Baxter taja that the ntteru»e) 
whieb were urged upon him by " the power," were aome^ea intelligible, sometiines 
not ; iOQWiiBMa Ftench, Mmetimea Latin, and wmetimei in langnagea which he did 
not Icnonr, but whish hii wife thoi^ht to be Spaoiab. He nya at laat, " Sj paaoa- 
non eonceming the unknown bmgae ii that it ii no twngvoffi wAolfiwr, bnt a mere 
ooUectiDD of wotdi and aenteneta, often a men jargon of aonnda." One nun aaldom 
began to apeak without the eaotagion seizing i^n otliera, so that nnmbsra apoke at 
onca, aa in Faol'a time. It ia clear to any one who mdi Hr. Bailer'a candid and 
Hnpretending natmtiTe, that a akilfid pbjaiaiau would at once have tenniiiated the 
whol* deloaioB bj a libei^ exhibition of phlebotomj and anedjnea. 
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rations of natural causes ae wonld have amounted to an inces- 
sant miracle. Wonders, real or supposed, were of daily occur- 
rence. The subjeots habitually brought before the contempla- 
tion of Believers were of suoh exciting and sublime magnifi- 
cence that eren the strongest minds cannot too long dwell 
upon them without some degree of perilous emotion. The re- 
cent events which closed the life of the Founder of their Faith, 
and above all the glorious truth, or the splendid fiction, of his 
resurrection and ascension, were depicted with all the exE^ge- 
rating grandeur of oriental imagination. The expectation of 
an almost immediate end of the world, and the reception into 
glory and power of the living believer, — the hope which each 
one entertained, of being " caught up " to meet his Redeemer 
in the clouds — was of itself sufBcient to overthrow all but the 
coldest tempers ; while the constant state of mental tension in 
which they were kept by the antagonism and persecution of the 
world without, could not fail to maintain a degree of exaltation 
very unfavourable to sobriety either of thought or feeling. All 
these influences, too, were brought to bear upon minds the most 
ignorant and unprepared, upon the poor and the oppressed, upon 
women and children ; and to crown the whole, the most prominent 
doctrine of their faith was that of the immediate, special, and 
hourly influence of the Holy Spirit — a doctrine of all others 
the most liable to ntter and gross misconception, and the most 
apt to lead to perilous mental excitement. Hence they were 
constantly on the look-out for miracles. Their creed did not 
supply, and indeed scarcely admitted, any criterion of what was 
of divine origin — for who conld venture to pronounce or define 
how the Spirit might or should manifest itself? — and thus ig* 
norance and folly too often become the arbiters of wisdom — 
and the ravings of delirium were listened to as the words of in- 
spiration, and of God. If Jesus could have returned to earth 
thirty years after his death, and sat in the midst of an assembly 
of his followers, who were listening in hushed and wondering 
prostration of mind to a speaker in the " unknown tongue," 
how wonld he have wept over the humiliating and disappointing 
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spectacle ! how would he have grieved to think that the inco- 
berent jargon of delirium or hysteria should be mistaken for 
the promptings of bis Father's spirit ! 

We are driven, then, to the painful, bat unavoidable, conclu- 
sion, that those myaterious and unintelligible utterances which 
the Apostles and the early Christiana generally looked upon as 
the effects of tlie Holy Spirit — the manifestation of its pre- 
sence — the agns of its operation — the especial indication and 
criterion of its having iallen upon any one — were in fact simply 
the physiologically natoral results of morbid and perilous cere- 
bral exaltation, induced by atroDg religioos excitement acting on 
nnoultivated and susceptible minds ,- — results which in all ages 
and nations have followed in similar circumstances and from 
similar stimnli ; — and that these " sigm," to which Pet^ ap- 
pealed, and to which the other brethren succumbed, as proving 
that God intended the Gospel to be preached to Gentiles as 
well as to Jews, showed only that Gentiles were susceptible to 
the same excitements, and manifested that susceptibility in the 
same manner, as the Jews. 

Shortly after the question as to the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Christiaa Church had been decided in the singular and 
inooDclasiTe manner above related, a second subject of dispute 
arose among the brethren — a corollary almost of the first — the 
nature of which strongly confirms some of the views we have 
jiut put forth. The dilute was this: — whether it was neces- 
aavy fbr those Gentiles who had been baptized and admitted 
into the Christian Community, to observe the ritual portion 
of tiie Jewish law? — whether, in fact, by becoming Christians, 
they had, ipso facto, become Jews, and liable to Judaic ob- 
servances ? The mere broaching of s&oh a question, and the 
serious schism it threatened in the infant sect, show how little 
the idea had yet taken root among the disciples, of the dis- 
tinctness of the essence, the superiority of the spirit, the new- 
ness of the dispensation, taught by Jesus, and bow commonly 
Christianity was regarded as simply a purification and renewal 
of Judaism. 
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It appears itom the 10th chapter of the Acts, that when Paul 
and Barnabas were at Antiooh, teaching and baptizing the Gen- 
tiles, certain Jewish Christians (Pharisees, we axe told in verse 5) 
caused considerable trouble and dissension by asserting that it 
was necessary for the new coaverta "to be cirduncised, and to 
keep the law of Moses," — a doctrine which Paul and Barnabas 
vehemently opposed. The question was so important, and the 
dissension became so serious, that a council of the Apostles 
and Elders was summoned at Jemsalem to discuss and decide 
the matter. From the brief account given by Luke of the pro- 
ceedings of this conclave, it does not s^pew that there was any 
material difference among those assembled — the speakers among 
them at least, Peter, Paul, and James, all arguing on the same 
side ; but from the account of the same* transaction, given by 
Paul in the second chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians, it is 
clear that Peter (covertly or subsequently) took the Jewish side 
of the discussion. " When Peter was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. For be- 
fore that certain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles: 
bat when they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, 
foaring them which were of the circumcision. And the other 
Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas 
also was carried away with their dissimulation. But when I saw 
that they waJked not uprightly, according to the truth of the 
Gospel, I said unto Petor before them all, If thou, being a Jew, 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 
why oompellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ? " 
This speech, directed against Peter, is so like that which Luke 
(Acts XV. 10, 11) puts into the mouth of Peter, that we cannot 
but suppose some mistake on the historian's part*. It is cer- 
tain, however, both &om the narrative in the Acts, and from 



' Unleu, u hu been tuggeited, Feter Dilernudt, ' 
DDBDiniity of the Jadaizers, flinched (frai hia principlei, ai 
indignation. 
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the whole teoour of the Pauline Epistles, that the case was ar- 
gued without any referecce to the intentions of Christ, or to in- 
atrnotionB left by him — but, instead, by inconclusive quotations 
from prophecy, and by considerations of practical good sense. 
The decision at which they anlTed, on the auggeedou of James, 
seemfl on the whole to have been both wise and sound ; — viz. 
that the Gentile oonverta shoold not be burdened with the ob- 
servances of the ritual law, but should abstain from everything, 
which could he considered as countenancing or tolerating idola- 
try, from fornication, and from food which, probably from its 
unwholesomeness, was considered unlawfiil in most oriental 
couDtrim. 

The discussion and decision of this Council on a question of 
such vital import, both to the snccess and to the charaotar of 
Christianity— a question involving its spiritual nature and essence 
— show strongly and clearly the two points essential to our pre- 
sent a^ument :—-^rst, that difference of opinion on matters of 
vital significance existed among the Apostles ; — and, secondly, 
that these matters were discussed in their Councils on argu< 
mentative grounds, without the least pretension on the part of 
any of them, to infallibihty, supernatural wisdom, or exclusive 
or peculiar knowledge of the mind of Christ. 

That very different views as to the essentials and most im- 
portant elements of Christianity were taken by the several 
Apostles, or rather, perhaps, that the same elements underwent 
very material modifications in passing through such difierent 
minds; — that to some its eraence seemed to conmet in the 
ethical and spiritual, and to others in the speculative and scho- 
lastic, ideas which it contained, or suggested ;— can scarcely be 
doubted by any one who will read simultaneously, and for the 
purpose of comparison, Paul's epistle to the Corinthians, the 
epistle of James, and the first of John and Peter. But the 
disorepancy is of a kind that will be perceptible on an attentive 
perusal, rather than one which oan be pointed out by a citation 
of particular passages. It is a discrepancy of tone and spirit. 
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Ko ooe, we think, can iail to perceive that the views of Christ's 
object, character, and miasion, eutertained by Paul and by 
James, weie radically different '. 

There is some evidence also that the AposUee not only 
differed from each other, hut that their own respective views 
varied materially on important subjects in the course of their 
ministry. This wiU appear, more especially, in contrasting the 
exhortations of Paul on the subject of marriage, for example, 
contained in 1 Cor. vii., with those given in 1 Timothy 
iv. 3, v. 14. 

II. Our second position was, that the Apostles held some 
opinions which we know to be erroneous. It is essential not 
to overstate the case. They held several opinions which we 
believe to be erroneous, hut only one which, as it related to a 
matter of fact, we know to have been erroneous. They unani- 
mously and unquestioningly believed and taught that the end 
of the world was at hand, and would arrive in the lifetime of 
the then existing generation. On this point there appears to 
have been no hesitation in their individual minds, nor any 
difference of opinion among them. 

The following are the passages of the Apostolic writings 
-which most strongly express, or most clearly imply, this con- 
viction. 

Paul. (I Tbess. iv. 15, 16, 17.) "This v>e say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
unto (he coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are 
asleep. For .... the dead in Christ shall rise first; then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air : and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord." (1 Gor. vii. 29.) " But this 
I say, brethren, the time is short : it remaineth that both they 

' Hug ip. SIZ) BOjl, " In this epistle (tfaat of Jamel^ tlie Apaitle Paul i> (if I 
ma; be allowed to nie lo imih tn aipieuioa for a while) contradicted lo Satl;, 
that it would Kem to bare been wrilten in oppontion to aome of hia doctcinei and 
pontiona. All that Fsol ha* taught napccting fiuth, its efficscj in jnatificatian, and 
tbe inotilitj of worka, ia hcra directly contcaTened." 
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that have vivee, be aa though Uiey had none ; and they that 
weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as 
though they rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not; and they that use this world, as not abusing it; 
for the fashion of this worldpatteth away." {1 Cor. xv. 51.) 
" Behold, I show you a mystery; ae shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all he changed." (See also 1 Tim. iv. I ; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1.) 

Peter. (1 Ep. i. 6, 20.) " An inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefilsd, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 
who are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation, 

ready to be reveatedin the last time." " Christ who 

verily was foreordained before the foondation of the world, but 
was manifest in these last times for you." (iv. 7.) " The end 
of all things is at hand." 

John. (I Ep. ii. 18.) " Little children, it is the last time: 
and as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, eves now are 
there many actichriste ; whereby we know that it is the last 
ti/ne." 

James, (v. 8.) "Be ye also patient; for the 

coming of the Lord draweth nigh." ' 

We may well conceive that this strong conviction must, in 
men like the Apostles, have been eomething far beyond a mere 
abstract or speculative opinion. In fact it modified their whole 
tone of thought and feeling ; — and could not fail to do so. The 
firm and living faith that a few years would bring the second 
coming of their Lord in his glory, and the fearful termination 
of all earthly things — when " the heavens should be ga^ered 
together as a scroll, and the elements should melt with fervent 
beat ;" — and that many among them should be still alive, and 
should witness these awful occurrence with human eyes, and 
should join their glorified Master without passing through the 
portals of the grave — could not exist in their minds without 
producing, not only a profound contempt for all the pomps and 
distinctions of the world, but an utter carelessness for the fiiture 
' See alio Acts i. 11 i and 2 Petei iii. 
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inlereeto of mankind, for posterity, even for kindred — withoat 
indeed distorting all the jast proportions of those scenes of 
nature and society, in the midst of which their lot was cast '. 
If the world and all its mighty and far- stretching interests — if 
the earth, and its infinite and erer-varying beauties — if the 
sky, and its myriads of midnight glories — were indeed to be 
finally swept away in the time and the presence of the existing 
actors in the busy scene of life ; — where was the use of form- 
ing any new ties of kindred or affection, which must terminate 
so suddenly and so soon ? Why give a moment's thought to 
the arts which embeUish life, the amenities which adorn it, the 
sciences which smooth it or prolong it, or the knowledge 
which enriches and dignifies its course ? Marriage, children, 
wealth, power, astronomy, philosophy, poetry — what were they 
to men who knew that ten or twenty years would transplant, 
not only themselves, bnt the whole race of man, to a world 
where all would be forgotten, and would leave the earth — the 
scene of these things — a destroyed and blackened chaos ? To 
this conviction may be traced St. Paul's confused and contra- 
dictory notions on the subject of marriage. And this convic- 
tion, teeming with such immense and dangerous consequences, 
and held by all the Apostles, was, we now know, wholly incor- 
rect and unfounded. Nest to the resurrection of Christ, there 
WAS probably no doctrine which they held so undoubtingly, or 
preached so dogmatically, as this, with regard to which they 
were totally in error. 

If, then, they were so misinformed, or mistaken, on s point 
having so immediate and powerful a bearing upon practical life, 
with what confidence can we trust them on matters of deeper 
speculation ? 

III. Our third position is, that the teaching of the Apostles 
in some important particulars, but still more in its general tone, 
differed from that of their Master, as the latter is recorded in 
the synoptical gospels. 

We know that the Apostles, during the lifetime of their 
' See Natural Biator; oC Enlhiiuann, £ t., p. 100, 101. 
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Ijord, Tere yery far indeed from imbibing his spirit, or fully 
spprehending bis dootrine. Their misconceptions of bis mis- 
sion and his teaching are represented as constant and obstinate, 
almost to stupidity. They are narrow, where he was liberal and 
compreheoaive ; they were exclusively Jewish, where he was 
oomparatively cosmopolitan ; they were violent where he was 
gentle ; impetuous, where he was patient ; vindiotiTe, where he 
was forgiving; worldly, where he was spiritual. They had 
their thongbts too much fixed on " the restoration of the King- 
dom to Israel," and the "twelve thrones" on which they hoped 
to sit : they could not embrace or endure the sublime concep- 
tion of a suffering Teacher and Bedeemer ; of a victory to be 
achieved by death; they were dismayed and confounded by 
their Master's crucifixion; they had no expectation of his re- 
surrection ; and when his hour of calamity arrived, " tiey all 
forsook him and Bed. " 

Disciples, who so little resembled, and bo imperfectly under- 
stood, tbeir Lord during his life, could not be adequate repre- 
sentatives or ' expounders of his religion after his death, unless 
some new and strange influence had come upon them, of energy 
sufBcient to rectify their notions and to change their characters. 
The Supematuralists, who comprise the great body of the 
Christian World, conceive this influence to have consisted in 
that Holy Spirit which, according to John, was promised, and, 
according to Luke, was given, after the Ascension of Christ, 
and which was to " teach them all things," and to " brir^ aU 
things to their remembrance" which their Ijord had taught him. 
According to the RationaUsts, this metamorphosing influence 
must be traced to the death of Jesus, which spirituahzed the 
views of the disciples by extinguishing tbeir worldly and ambi- 
tious hopes'. The first is a possible, the secondis areasonable 
' "The dpath, reiurrectioa, and atceniioD of Christ, introduced a Dcceuary chutge 
into the conceptiimi of the ApoBtlss ; these drove out' of their Messiaoic idea the 
tpirit of tbe world, and introdnced into it the >pirit of God. They conld not retain 
their Jewiih ideal of the reign of the Heuiah, in conneetioii with the cradlied 

Je*iu. Hij death iimck down a principal part of their enon, and 

hii exaltation forced open them a new idea of his Kingdom Chriil 
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and probable explanatioD. The death and resurrectiot) of 
Christ must have worked, aod evidently did work, a very great 
modification in many of the notions of the twelve Apostlee, and 
matenally changed their point of riew of their Lord's mission. 
But there are many indications that this change was not a radi- 
cal one ; it affected rather the accessories than* the essence 
of their Messianic notions ; for though they relinquished their 
expectation of an immediate restoration of the kingdom, they 
still, as we have seen, retained the conviction that that restora- 
tion would take place, in their own day, in a far more signal and 
glortons manner. Their views were spiritualized up to a certain 
point, iut no further, even as to this great subject ; and on 
other points the change seems to have been even less complete. 
The Epistle of James, indeed, is a worthy relic of one who had 
drank in the spirit, and appreciated the lessons, of the meek, 
practical, and spiritual Jesus. But in the case of the other two 
Apostles, Peter is Peter still, and John is the John of the Gos- 
pel. Peter is the same fine, simple, affectionate, impetuous, 
daring, energetic, impulsive character, who asked to walk on 
the water, and was over-confident in his attachment to his 
Master, but who has now derived new strength and dignity 
from his new position, and, 'fi'om the sad experience of the past, 
has learned to look with a steady eye on suffering and death. 
And John, in the Epistles, is precisely the same mixture of 

retniiii to eartli to ihov that Qod was vilb him ; and fie nscenda into 
beaiw, la repel the imaginatiDn which otherwtw migbt poaiiblj ariie, naj, 
which Bctnallj bad uiKn, that eien jet he might niM his standard upon earth, 
and naliee tlie gigantic illiuiou of the Jew ."-^(Sermon on the Comrortcr, by the 
Bev- J' H. Thorn, Idverpool, p. 2S.) There ia much reaion in these remarfci, bnt 
thejr mnit be taken with large deductioni. It ii aatoniahing bow much of the 
" Jawiah conceptions of the Ueaaiah" the ApestUa did oontriie to retain "in con- 
nection with a crucified and ascended Christ." They Mill looked for hi« yictoiiou 
earthly reappearance in Jndtea, In their own times; an expectation to which (he 
words attributed bj Luke (Acts i. 11) to the aagela, bear ample testimony, and, if 
genuine, wonld have gone far to jnatify. " Te men of Galilee, why stand ye gating 
up into heaven t This same Jons, which is taicen up &«m you into heaven, shall eo 
come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven." — See also the view of 
Pkulu* on this anhject, quoted by Hare (UlMion of the Comforter, ii. 480). 
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warm sfibctionatenese to his friends, and uncharitableDess to 
his enemies, vhich &q few glimpses we have of bim in the 
Qospelfl woald lead us to specify as his characteristicB. We 
meet with several passages in his writings which indicate that 
the gentle, forbearing, and foi^ving spirit of the Master had 
not yet thoroughly penetrated and chastened the mind of the 
disciple, — several passages which JwraB, had he read them, 
would have rebuked as before, by reminding his zealous follower 
that be knew not what manner of spirit he was of*. 

The case of Paul is peculiar, and must be considered by itself. 
His writings are more voluminous than those of the other 
Apostles, in a tenfold proportion, and have a distinctive cha- 
racter of their own ; — yet he never saw Chriat in the flesh, and 
was a bitter persecutor of his followers till suddenly converted 
by a vision. What, then, were his means of becoming ac- 
quunted with the spirit and doctrines of his Lord ? 

And, first, as to the vision which converted him. We have 
Jour narratives of this remarkable occurrence ; — one given by 
Luke as an historian in the Qtbcbapterof the Acts; — a second, 
reported by Luke (c, xxii.), as having been given by Paul him- 
self in his speech to the people at Jerusalem; — a third, reported 
also by Luke (c. xxvi.), as having been g^ven by Paul to King 
Agrippa; — and a fourth, more cursory, from Paul himself, in 
the first chapter of bis Epistle to the Galatians, which omits 
entirely the exterual and marvellous part of the conversion, 
and speaks only of an internal' revelation. 

' " Who ii a liar, but h« that denitth that Jena u the Chriit 1 He m antichrut 
that denieth the Father and the Sod."— (1 Bp. ii. 22.) "We are of Qod : he that 
knoweth Qui heareth iu ; he that ia nut of Qod heareth not ui."— (it. t.) " Then 
ii a ein unto death : I do not ray that he shall pray for it." — {t. 16.) " We know 
that wo are of God, and the whole world lielh in wickedness."— (v. 19.) " I( there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctriae, receive him not into yonr house ; 
ueithor bid him God apeed."— (2 £p. ver. 10.) " I wrote unto the Chuich : but 
Diolrephes, who lovelh to have the pre eminence among them, receiieth u> not. 
WhoTefoie, if I conie, I vill remember his deeda which he doeth, prating igainit m 
with malicioua words."— (3 Gp. ver. 9, 10.) 

' " But when it pleasiid Qod .... to retiat /its Son in me, that I might pieach 
him among Ihe Heathen," &i,— Gal. i. ]6. 
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Now there are certain discrepancies in these accounts, which, 
while they seem to show that the occurrence — either &om care- 
lessness, contusion, or defect of memory— has not been related 
with perfect accuracy, leave ub also in doubt as to the precise 
nature of this vision ; — as to whether, in fact, it was mental or 
external. Luke, in his narrative, omits to state whether the 
supernatural light was visible to the companions of Paul as 
well as to himself. Paul, in his speech to the Jews, declares 
that it was. Paul is said to have heard a voice speaking to 
him, saying, "Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?" Luke 
atQrms that Paul's companions heard this voice as well as him- 
self; but this assertion Paul afterwards, in his speech at Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxii. 9), expressly contradicts; and we are, there- 
fore, left with the impression that the supernatural voice fell 
rather upon Paul's mental, than on his outward ear — was, in 
fact, a spiritual suggestion, not an objective fact. Again, in his 
speech at Jerusalem, Paul represents the heavenly voice as re- 
ferring bim to future conferences, at Damascus (xxii. 10), for 
particulars of his commission ; in his address to Agrippa (xxvi. 
16-18), he represents the same voice as giving Mm his commis- 
sion on the spot. 

Thus, in the three versions of the story which come, entirely 
or proximately, from the pen of Luke, we have positive and not 
reconcilable contradictions ; while in that reference to it, which 
alone we are certain proceeded from Paul, the supernatural and 
external is wholly ignored. 

But the important practical question for our consideration is 
this : — In what manner, and from what souroe, did Paul receive 
instruction in the doctrines of Christianity ? Was it from the 
other Apostles, like an ordinary convert? or by special and 
private revelation from heaven ? — Here, i^ain, we find a dis- 
crepancy between the statements of Luke and Paul. In Acts 
ix. 19, 20; xxii. 10; and xxvi. 20, it is expressly stated that 
immediately after his conversion, and daring his abode with 
the disciples at Damascus, he was instructed in the peculiar 
doctrines of his new faith, and commenced his missionary ca- 
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reer accordingly, there and then. If this statement be correct, 
his teaching will have the authority due to that of an intelligent 
and able man, well instructed at second hand, but no more. 
Paul, however, entirely contradicts this supposition, and on 
Boveral occasions dJBtinctly and emphatically declares that he 
did not receive his religions teaching from any of the dis- 
ciples or apostles (whom he rather avoided than otherwise), 
but by direct snpemataral communications from the Lord 
Jesus Christ'. 

Of course Paul's own acoonnt of the mode in which he re- 
ceived his knowledge of Christianity must be taken, in prefer- 
ence to that of a narrator like Luke, whose information could 
only have been second-hand. Paul intimates, as we have seen, 
that he rather slighted and avoided all ordinary channels of in- 
struction, and prides himself on the oiiginality, exclusiveness, 
and directness, of the sources of bis knowledge. The decidun, 
therefore, of his fidelity and competence as a representative 
and teacher of the doctrines of Christ, depends entirely on the 
conclusion we may form as to the genuineness and realitp of 
the visions and revelations with which be claims to have been 
favoured. If these were actual and positive communications 

' For eiBiDple :— " Paul, an apottla, not qf nan, neither by mm, but by Jaat 
CkritV " Bat I cecdfy UDto jon btetbran, that tha Goapcl which ww preached of 
me ii not aftar amo. For I neilAer naivtd it ^ mtn, iteither vai I taughi it, but 
hy the rtvdaiioti qf Jetyu CkriiU'' " Bat when it plaaaed Qod to rcvcnl hii Son in 
nx, that I might preach him among the heathen, imnediatdi/ I conferred not vili 
JlaK and blood : neither went I up to Jenualem to them which were apoitlet befon 
na ; hnt I went into Arabia, and retimed again nnto Damaaciu. Then after Ihrea 
ytBTi, I went np to JenLolem to ne Peter, and abode with him fifteen dafi. But 
Dliifrq^lAfiipiuUuMw/ttDnCtBaTe James the Loid'ahrolhei." — (Qalatiana i. 1,11, 
19-19. " B; revelation he made known onto me the mjateiy, .... wherehj 
y* ma; undenland m; knowledge in the myiter; of CbriiL"— (Eph. iiL 3.) "I 
will come to Tirioni and rerelatioDi of the Lord. I knew a man in Ghriit about 
feoTteen yeari ago (whether in the body, or oat of the body, I cannot tell : Qod 
knowelh) ; inch an one csogbt Dp to the third hearen. And I knew iuch a man, 
(wfaetber in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell ; God knoweth) ; How that 
he wat ought op into Patadiae, and heard nnapeakable woidii which it ii not lawfhl 
for s man to otter. .... And leit I ihonld be exalted aboTa meaanre through the 
abundance of the revelationa," &&— (2 Cor, xii. 2, i, T-) 
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ftom Mb risen imd glorified Master, the question fulmits of no 
fdrtlier discussion ; Paul was the greatest of the Apostles, and 
his 'writing of paramount authority to any other. If, on the 
other hand, these visions were merely the workings of a power- 
ful and fiery mind in the solitude and seclusion of an Arabian 
hennitc^e, such as an ardent and excited temperament, like 
that of Paul, might easily come to regard as the suggestions 
of the Divine Spirit, and, perhaps, even could with difficulty 
distinguish from them — then all his numerous epistles are the 
teachings, not of Jesus, but of Paul. 

Now, not only have we no evidence — (perhaps we eould have 
none) — beyond the bare assertion of Paul himself, that these 
alleged communications had any other than a subjective exist- 
ence — were in fact anything beyond a mere mental process; — 
but among all the passages which refer to this subject there are 
none which do not more readily bear this interpretation than 
any other — ^with one exception'. That exception is the state- 
ment of Luke, that the heavenly voice at mid-day was heard by 
Paul's companions as well as by himself— a statement, which 
being afterwards contradicted by Paul (or by Luke for him), 
may at once be put aside as incorrect. Paul "immediately," as 
he ssys, upon his miraculous conversion, went into seclneioa to 
meditate and commune with Ms own heart upon the marvellous 
change which had taken place in all his feelings ; — and the 
state into which he mure than once describes himself as having 
fallen, is that of trance, a condition of the cerebral system — 
tasuredly not a sound one — which solitude, fastii^, and reh- 
gious excitement combined, produce in all ages and countries, 
and nowhere so readily as in the East. {Acts. xxii. 17 ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, 3, 24.) We cannot of course, and do not wish, to take 
upon us to affirm that, while in this state, Paul wt» not favoured 
with divine communications ; we merely wish to make it clear 

' P^>p> tbe siKrtioD oF Paul that be IiBd leen Jmdi, " and latt of all he wai 
•Mm b; me also"— 1 Cor. xr. 8 — may be coniidered aa another eiccptiim. Thii 
light af Je«iu, howevBi, probably nfera to the Tuion at the moment of hjl eon- 
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that we have no reason to believe that he was so favoured, be- 
yond his own asBertioQ — ao assertion which has been made 
with equal sincerity and couviotion by hundreds of extatics 
similar oaases have brought into a similar physiological 

ire is much in the tone of the doctrinal writings of Paul 
we believe and feel to he at variance, or at least Uttle in 
my, with the views aod spirit of Jesus, but nothing perhaps 
we can prove to be so. We must therefore conclude with 
igracious task of pointing ont a few passages of which 
seal tone shows that the writer was not adequately imhaed 
he temper of Him who stud, "Do good to those that hate 
Pray for them which despitefolly use you, and persecute 
{2 Thess. i. 6-8; u. U, 12; 1 Tim. i. 20; 8 Tim. 
; Gal. i. 8, 9.) 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



The poaition which the miracleB of the Kew Testament are 
made to hold in the Chriatian economy is of the first import- 
ance. In the popular theology they lie at the very foundation 
of the ^stem. The curreiit and, till recently, scarcely ques- 
tioned opinion of Protestant Chiistmidom respecting them was 
this : — " The miracles which Jesus wrought constitute the 
proof his divine commiBsion, and the guarantee for the truth of 
the doctrines which he preached. His declarations and his pre- 
cepts are to be received with unquestioning submission and be- 
lief, because he wrought miracles in proof of his authority to teach 
and to command."' — According to this (the prevalent) view, 
the truth of Christ's doctrines is made to rest upon the reality 
of his miracles ; — we should not know the doctrines to be di- 
vine, had it not been for the attesting wonders wrought by the 
Teacher ; and whatever doctrines are preached by a worker of 
miracles, are, ipso Jiacto, proved to be of divine authority, and 
must therefore be received without question. 

Now this popular notion appears to as to contain much con- 
fusioD, and at least two fatal fallacies ; for the more clear dis- 
entanglement and exposure of which we shall proceed to show, 

I. That miracles wrought by any individual are not, nor can be, 
a proof of the truth of the doctrines which he preaches ; — and, 

n. That miracles are not the real basis of Christianity, and 
cannot be a safe foundation on which to rest its claims, inas- 
much as miracles can never be proved by documentary evi- 
dence — least of all by such dociuaeutary evidence as we possess. 
■ See Ptdej, Bvid. 
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Before proceeding further, we will define the precise theolo- 
(peal meaiUDg affixed to the word miracle in the popular mind 
(as far as the popular mind can be said to attach a precise mean- 
ing to any word). This is the more neceaaary, as a writer of 
great eminence and ability, in his attempt to show that miracles 
maybe not aviolatioD, but a fulfilment, of the order of nature, 
appears to us to have confounded a miracle with d, prodigy. 

In common parlance — which alone we profess to use~a 
miracle is a suspension or violation of the ordinary course of 
nature, at the will of an individual — indicating, therefore, 
the posBessioQ by that individual of superhuman power. A 
umilar suspension or violation, unconnected with the command 
or prediction of any individual, is dmply a prodigy, not a 
miracle. A prodigy is merely a marrelloug and abnormal oc- 
currence, of the cause and meaning of which we are wholly 
ignorant ; a miracle is a marvellous and supernatural occurrence, 
the cause of which lies open to us in the expressed volition 
t)f an agent, Lazarus rising out of a four days' grave, without 
any discoverable cause or antecedent, would merely present to 
OS a prodigy ; — Lazams coming forth at the command of Christ 
was a manifest miracle. 

Mr. Babbage, in that ingenious chapter, in his " Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise," wherein he endeavours to show that 
miracles may he merely natural, but exceptional, occurrences — 
the exceptional expressions of a natural law expressly pro- 
vided for beforehand — seems to have altogether lost sight of this 
distinction. We might not have deemed it necessary to con- 
trovert this theory, had it not been recently adopted and pro- 
mulgated in a popultff work of fiction ("Alton Locke"), by a 
clergyman of the Church of England. But when so sanc- 
tioned it becomes incumbent upon us to unmask the fallacy. 
"The object of the present chapter (says Mr. Babbage) is to 
show that miracles are not deviations from the laws assigned by 
the Almighty for the government of matter and of mind ; but 
that they are the exact fulfilment of much more extendve laws 
than those we suppose to exist." His conception is that, in 
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the final MraDgement of all things, the Deity pFovided for the 
occnrrence of those deviatioos &om the established conrae of 
Nature which we call miracles, at certain periods, and under 
certain circumBtanoes ; and he contends that such an arrange- 
ment suggests grander views of creative power and foresight 
than either casual interpositions or a uniform and undisturbed 
order of proceeding would do. We may concede both points ; 
— we merely contend that such pre-arranged occurrences would 
not be miracles in the ordinary sense of the word, on which 
ordinary sense all theological arguments are based. If Lazarus 
rose from the dead in obedience to, and in consequence of, "an 
exceptional law" impressed upon matter in primeval times, 
(which is Mr. Babbage'a conception of the case, and which 
may be a correct one), then he was not raised from the dead 
by an action upon the laws of Nature, emaniating from the 
will of Christ; — and all ailments based upon this (the pre- 
valent) view of the event fall to the ground. On Mr. Bab- 
bage's supposition, the connection between the command of 
Christ, "Lazarus, come forth!" and the resurrection of the 
dead man, was not that of cause and effect, but merely that 
of coincidence or simultaneity; or, at the utmost, the command 
was uttered, because Jesus, of his superhuman knowledge, knew 
that the moment was arrived when one of these " exceptional 
laws " was about to operate, in &ct the command was a pre- 
diction, — a supposition contradicted by the whole language of 
the narrative, and unavaihng for the popular argument; which 
is that Christ had the power of countermanding nature — not 
merely that of foreseeing events hidden from ordinary knowledge. 
Mr. Cabbage's conception, therefore, though it may make 
miracles more admissible by scientific minds, does so by de- 
priving them of thedr theological ntility. It makes the f^ 
credible by annulling the argument drawn from it. Or, to speak 
more correctly, it renders prodigies credible, by making them 
cease to be miracles '. 

' If Hr. Babbage mean*, as an expiesnon at page 97 leems to inUmate, that tbe 
Gnator bad proTided for theae exceptional occurrencei talung place vhentser Cbritt 
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I. We now proceed to illustrate the first of our two positions. 
A miracle, we 8ay, cannot authenticate a doctrine. A miracle, 
if genuine, proves tiie possession by him who works it, of super- 
human power — but it is a strained and illogical inference to as- 
sume that it proves anything beyond this. This inference, so 
long and so universally mode — and allowed — arises &om aeon- 
fusion in the popular mind between power and wisdom — be- 
tween the divine nature as a whole, and one of the divine at- 
tributes. It involves the immense and inadmissible assumption 
that the possession of superhuman power necessarily implies 
the possession of superhuman knowledge also, and the will 
truly to impart that knowledge ; that the power to heal dis- 
eases, or to still the waves, implies and includes a knowledge 
of the mind of God. The thoughts of ordinary men, undis- 
tinguishiog and crude, jump rapidly to a conclusion in such 
matters; and on recognising (or conceiving that they recog- 
nise) supernatural power in any individual, at once and without - 
ratiocination endow him with all other divine attributes, and 
bow before him in trembling and supine prostration. 

Yet at other times, and in most countries, men have, by 
happy inconsistency, admitted the falseness of this logic. 
Wherever there is found a belief in one evil angel, or in many 
(and such is the current nominal belief of Cbistendom), the 
distinction between tbe attributes of Deity is made, and power 
is divorced from wisdom, truth, and goodness, and in a great 
degree fixim knowledge also. If there be such existences as 
Satan, Anmanes, or inferior agencies of evil — (and who can 
say that there are not ? What orthodox Christian but believes 
there are?) — then superhuman power exists apart from divine 
wisdom, and in antagonism to it; — then the power to work 
n^acles involves no knowledge of divine truth, or at least no 
mission to teach it — nay, may imply the very opposite, and can 
therefore authenticate no doctrine enunciated by the worker. 

performed a certain optmiion which He gave him power to peribnn, tuid Uld him 
when tQ perform— then we we at a loaa to iii»C0Ter in what waj the conception 
»arie» ftom, or ii roperior to, the yolgar view. 
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The common feeling no doubt is, that as all supernatural 
power is the special gift of God, He would not have be- 
stowed it upon any but the good, nor for any purpose but 
that of conferring blessings and spreading truth. But this in- 
ference is wholly at variance with the analogies of the divine 
economy. ^// power is the direct gift of God — the power of 
intellect, the power of rant, the power of wealth, as well as the 
power of working physical marvels, — yet are these given to the 
good alone, or chiefly ? — are these bestowed on those who em- 
ploy them exclusively, or mainly, in the service of mercy and 
truth ? Would not the reverse of the statement he nearer to 
the fact ? 

So strongly has the force of our position been felt by 
reasoners — so plain does it appear that it is the doctrine which 
must authenticate the miracle, not the miracle which can 
authenticate the doctrine, — that few could he found at the pre- 
sent day who would not admit that no miracle worked by a 
preacher would induce them to receive from him a doctrine 
manifestly dishonouring to God. Many of our modem divines, 
— Dr. Arnold, Archdeacon Hare, Mr. Locke, Mr. Trench, and 
others, — express this feeling in the strongest language. Dr. 
Arnold says (" Christian Course and Character," notfis pp. 
462-3) : 

" Faith, without reason, is not properly faith, but mere 
power-worship ; and power- worship may be devil-worship ; for 
it is reason which entertains the idea of God — an idea essen- 
tially made up of truth and goodness, no less than of power. 
A sign of power, exhibited to the senses, might, through them, 
dispose the whole man to acknowledge it as divine ; yet power 

in itself is not divine, it may be devilish How 

can we distinguish God's voice from the voice of evil ? . . . . 
We distinguish it (and can distinguish it no otherwise), by 
comparing it with that idea of God which reason intuitively 
enjoys, the gift of reason being God's original revelation of 
himself to man. Now, if the voice which comes to ns from the 
unseen world agree not with this idea, we have no choice but 

2 
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to pronounce it not to be God's voice ; for no signs of power, 
in confirmation of it, can alone prove it to be from God." 

Locke says :— " I do not deny in the least that God can do, 
or bath done, miracles for the confirmation of truth ; I only 
say that we cannot think he should do them to enforce 
doctrines or notions of himself, or any worship of Him, not 
conformable to reason, or that we can receive snch as truth 
for the miracles' sake ,- and even in those books which have 
the greatest proof of revelation from God, and the attestation 
of miracles to confirm their being so, the miracles are to be 
judged by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by the miracle." ' 

Further. The idea that a miracle can authenticate a doctrine, 
or is needed to do so, involves an additional fallacy. It implies 
that our understanding is competent to decide whether an act 
be divine, but not whether a doctrine be divine ; — that the 
power displayed in a prodigy may be sufKcient to justily us in 
confidently assuming it to be &om God, — but that the beauty, 
the sublimity, the innate light of a doctrine or a precept can- 
not be sufficient to warrant us in pronouncing it to be Irom 
Him ; — that God can impress his stamp unmistakably on Ms 
physical, but not on his moral emanations ; — that His hand- 
writing is legible on the sea, or the sky, on the fiower, or on 
the insect, but not on the soul and intellect of man. It involves 
the coarse and monstrous conception that God's presence in 
His chosen temple can only be made manifest by a noisy ^peal 
to those external senses which perish with the flesh ; — that He 
pervades the earthquake Mid the whirlwind, but not 'the still 

' See&lio Lord Eing'a Life of Locke, i. 231 et geq. Trench'a Hnlnui Lectures 
lor 1845, pp. S, 9.—" After all ia done, men will fitel la tbe deepest centre of their 
being, that it ia tiie moral whicli must prOTe the historic, not th« hularic vAiek «m 
eeer prove tke moral; that eridencea drawn from without may be accepted a* the 
welcome biMreiKi, bnt that we can know no other foandatuim, of our Futh, than 
Ikise which itself suppliea. EeTelatian, like the sud, ninal be seen by ita own light." 
Hare's Mitsion of tbe Comforter, ii. p. 5G3. — " The notion that miraclea have an 
argmnentatire and demonitrBtiTe efficacy, and that the iaith of ChriBtiana is to be 
grounded upon them, beloi^ to a much later age, and ia in hcl the theological 
parallel to the mateiialiit hypothesis, that all our knowledge ia derived bom the 
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small voice ; ' — that, in fine, the eye or the ear ia a truer and 
quicker percipient of Deity than the Spirit which came forth 
horn Him ; — that God is more coffni^able by the semes than 
hy the soul, — by the material philosopher than by the pure- 
hearted but unlearned worshipper. 

The power to work miracles, then, does not, in the eye of 
reason, imply any other aupernatnral endowment. Neither 
does it in the eye of Scripture. We have many indieationa, in 
both the Old and the Kew Testament, that neither miracles, 
nor the cognate gift of prophecy, were considered to quahiy a 
Teacher, or to authenticate his teaching. The possession of 
miracnloas and prophetic power is distinctly recognised in 
individuals who not only were not divinely authorized agents 
or teachers, but were enemies of God and of his people. 
Passing over the remarkable but inconclusive nuratives relative 
to the Egyptian magicians, and to Balaam, — we find in Deut. 
xiii. 1-5, an express warning to the children of Israel against 
being led astray by those who shall employ real miraculous or 
prophetic gifts to entice them away from the worship of 
Jehovah, — a warning couched in language which distinctly 
expresses that the miracle must be judged of by the doctrine of 
the thaumaturgist, — not be considered to authenticate it. " If 
there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and 
giveth thee a. sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder 
come to pass, whereof he apake unto thee, saying. Let us go 
after other Gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve 
them ; thou shalt not hearken to the words of that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams : and that prophet, or that dreamer 
of dreams, shall be put to death." 

The same proposition is affirmed with almost equal distinct- 
ness in Matth. vii. 22, 23. " Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy 
name have cast out devils ? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you : depart from me, ye that work iniquity." Again, 
Matth. xxiv. 24, " For there shall arise false Christs, and false 
prophets, and xhall shew great signs and wonders; inso- 
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much that, if it were possible, tfaey shall deceive the very 
elect." Ill Matlh. xii. 27,. and Mark ix. 38, Christ clearly 
admits the power to work miracles in both his enemies and his 
ignorers. 

If anything further were wanted to show the view taken by 
Jesus of this matter, we should find it in his steady refusal to 
authenticate his mission by a miracle, when, in striot conformity 
to Jewish ideas (and to divine prescription, if the Mosaic books 
may be at all trusted), the rulers of the synagogue, in the plain 
performance of their official duty, called upon him to work one. 
(See Matth. xii. 39 ; xvi. 4, and the parallel passages, as Mark 
viii. 11.) He reproaches the deputation for their demands — 
grieves over it, according to Mark, — and says positively, " There 
shall no sign be given to this generatdou." In another conver- 
sation with the Pharisees, the same idea is still more clearly 
enunciated. He there (John vi. 30-33) distinctly tells them 
that though Moses may have been accredited by miracles, he will 
be judged of by his doctrine only. " They said therefore unto 
him. What sign shewest thou then, that we may see, and be- 
heve thee ? what dost thou work ? Our fathers did eat manna 
in the desert ; as it is written. He gave them bread from heaven 
to eat. Then Jesus said unto them, Yerily, verily, I say unto 
you, Moses gave you not that bread from heaven ; but my 

Father giveth you the true bread from heaven I am 

the bread of life," &c. The low estimation in which miracles 
were held by the Apostle Paul (2 Cor. xii. 28), clearly shows 
that he did not regard them as the credentials of his mission ; 
and several passages in the Acts seem to intimate that, by 
the early Christians, the possession of the miraculous or pro- 
phetic gift was not considered inconsistent both with false doc- 
trine and enmitytoChrist'sChurch. (Actsviii. 9-11; xiii.6-10; 
xvi. 16. aCor.xi. 13.) Pinally, we have the conclusive feet that 
the power to work miracles had been expressly conferred upon 
all the Apostles, who "forsook Jesus and fled" in his day of 
trial, — upon Judas, who betrayed him,— upon Peter, who thrice 
denied him. 

It is said, however, by some that miraculous power is 
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beetowed upon Prophets, as their credentials ; not as proving 

their doctrines, bat as proving them to be sent from God. But, 
is it not clear, that these credentialB, if they mean anything at 
all, must mean that men are to hsten to the Prophets who 
present them, as God's mouthpieces ? What is the object of 
proving them to be sent from God, except for the sake of 
the inference that therefore what they teach must be God's 
truth? 

II. Having now proved our first position, — that miracles 
cannot authenticate either the doctrines or the divine commis- 
sion of the thaumaturgist — we proceed to the establishment of 
our second thesis, viz., — that miracles cannot be the basis of 
Christianity, or of any historical or transmitted religion. 

We fully admit at the outset of our argument that a miracle, 
as well as any other occurrence, is capable of proof by testimony 
— provided only the testimony be adequate in kind and in quan- 
tity. The testimony must be of the same kind as that on which 
we should accept any of the more rare and marvellous among 
natural phenomena, and must be clear, direct, and ample, in 
proportion to the marvellousness, anomalousness, and rarity of 
the occurrence. This, it appears to us, is ail that philosophy 
authorizes us to demand for the authentication of ^g fact-part 
of a miracle. 

Miracles, we say, are not, and never can be, a sure foundation 
for a revealed religion — an historic creed. A true Eevelation, 
addressed to all mankind, and destined for all ages, must be 
attested by evidence adequate and accessible to all men and 
to all ages. It must carry with it its own permanent and un- 
fading credentials. Now, miracles are evidence only to those 
who see them, or can sift the testimony which affirms them. 
Occurrences so anomalous and i-are, which violate the known 
and regular course of nature, can, at the utmost, only be ad- 
mitted on the evidence of our own senses, or on the careiully- 
sifted testimony of eye-witnesses. Therefore, a revelation, whose 
credentials are miracles, can be a revelation only to the age 
in which it appears. The superhuman powers of its Preacher 
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can authentioate it only to those who witness the ezertioQ of 
them, and — more faintly and feebly — to those who have receiTed 
and Bomtinized their direct testimony: — the auperhmnaii ex- 
cellence of its dootrinee may authenticate it through alt time, 
and must constitute, therefore, its only adequate and abiding 
proof. 

Now, the essence of the whole question lies in this : — that 
we have not the Apostles and Evangelists to cross-examine; 
we do not know that they ever were cross-examined; we do not 
know what was the nature of the evidence or testimony whioh 
satisfied their minds ; and we liave ample indications that they, 
like most imperfectly-educated men, were satisfied with a nature 
and amount of proof, which would never satis^ us, 

We have stated that we are far from denying the adequacy of 
positive and direct testimony to prove a miracle, if its amount 
and quality be suitable. Wbat would be the amount and qnality 
required ? It will be allowed on all bands that the testimony of 
one witness, however competent and honest, would not sotKce. 
We must have the concurring testimony of several competent 
and independent witnesses. Mr. Babbage has made a calcula- 
tion (which many will think puerile, but which assuredly does 
not overstate the case) , that, to prove some of the chief miracles, 
such aa the raising of the dead, the concurring testimony of 
Stic independent, competent, veracious witnesses would suffice, 
but not less. 

Now, let us ask — have we, for any of the gospel miracles, 
evidence — we do not say as strong as this, but — approaching 
to it? in the slightest degree similar to it? Have we the con- 
curring testimony of six independent and competent witnesses? 
or of five ? or of three ? or of two ? Do we know that we have 
the testimony even of one witness ? Do we know anything at 
all abont the competency, or the independence of any of the 
witnesses? Have we any reason to believe that the Evangelists 
sifted the testimony they received ? Have we, in fine, the dis- 
tinct statement of any one individual, that he saw or wrought 
such or such a specific miracle ? No ; but what we have instead 
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is this : — We have four doauments, Tiitteii we have to guess 
■when — proceeding from we kucvw not whom — transmitted to ns 
we know not how purely ;^three of them evidently compositione 
from oral teBtimony or tradition, and clearly not from independent 
testimony; and all four, not concurring, but often singularly 
discrepant; — which documents relate that soch miracles were 
wrought by a certain individual in a certain place and time. 
It is ohvious that we have not here even an approach to per- 
sonal testimony". We do not know with the least certainty 
who any of these four narrators were ; — not one of them says, 
"/ witnessed this miracle;" — we do not, therefore, know that 
they were witnesses at all ; — and we do know that their testi- 
mony was neither independent nor concurring. At the best, 
therefore, we have only documents of tmknown date and uncer- 
tain authorship, stating, with many discrepancies and contra- 
dictions, that certain miraculous occurrences were witnessed hy 
others, at least thirty years before the record was composed; — 
evidence which, in an honest court of justice, would not suffice 
to affeot person or property to the slightest possible extent ; — 
evidence, nevertheless, on which we ore peremptorily sum- 
moned to accept the most astounding dogmas, and to how to 
the heaviest yoke. 

Since, then, for the miracles recorded in the synoptical gos- 
pels we have not even that degree of evidence which would be 
required to establish any remarkable or questionable occur- 
rence ; and since the only superior authority for those of the 
fourth Gospel, rests on the supposition of its being the produc- 
tion of the Apostle John, — a supposition doubtful and un- 
proven, to say no more ; — we might be dispensed from entering 
into any more close examination of the narratives themselves — 
as in a court of justice the jury frequently decide gainst the 
plaintiff on his own showing — pronounce that the appellant 
has no case, without requiring to hear the objections of the re- 
spondent. But it is important to call attention to a few consi- 

' We auumebere, not thai the fourth Ooape! «u not written by tlie ApoitleJobn, 
but aimpl; that vt do not hwn Viai it mai. 
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derations vbiob sboold long since have warned divines of the 
perilous position tbey bad taken up, wben tbey resolved to base 
Cbristianity npon tbe miraculous narratives of the Gospel. 

1. The whole tenour of tbe Old Testament, and many passages 
in tbe New, plainly indicate either that the power of working 
Quracles was so common in those days as to argue nothing very 
remarkable in its possessor ; or that a beUef in miracles was so 
general and so easily yielded, as to render tbe testimony of 
such facile believers inadequate to prove them. On the first 
supposition, tbey will not warrant tbe inference drawn from 
them ; — on the second, they are themselves questionable. 

Now, it is certain that the miracles recorded in the New Tea- 
lament do not appear to have produced on tbe beholders, or the 
hearers, tbe same effect as they would do at the present day — 
nor to have been regarded in tbe same bght even by tbe workers 
of them. When Jesus is told by bis disciples (Mark ix. 38) 
that they had found some unauthorized person casting out 
devils in his name, he expresses no amazement — intimates no 
■ doubt as to the genuineness of the miracle — but rebukes bis 
disciples for interfering with the thaumaturgist, saying, " For- 
bid him not; for there is no man which shall do a miracle in 
my name that can lightly speak evil of me." The casting out 
of devils — i. e. the healing of the more fiuious epileptic and 
maniacal disorders — was tbe most frequent, and among the 
most striking and the oftenest appealed to, of the miracles of 
Jesus, yet in tbe conversation already referred to between him- 
self and tbe Pharisees (Matth. xii. 24—27), he speaks of it 
as one that was constantly and habitually performed by their 
ovm exorcists ; and, so iar from insinuating any difference be- 
tween the two cases, expressly puts them on a level'. Paul, 
though himself gifted with miraculous power, and claiming 
(Rom. XV. 19. 2 Cor. xii. II) to be equally so gifted with 
any of the other Apostles (2 Cor. xi. 5), yet places this power 
very low in the rank of spiritual endowments (1 Oor. xii. 

' Mstlh. Ti[. 32; iiir. 24; Gal. iii. 5, and man; other passages, show how 
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8, 9, JO, 28') — digtinguishinff in both passages miracles or 
thaumaturgic signs from gifts of healing ; and speaks of 
them in a somewhat slighting tone, which is wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition that the miracles of which he 
speaks were real and indisputable ones after the modem signi- 
fication of theword— J. e. unquestionable deviations from the 
observed order of natiu:e, at the command of man. 

2. Though the miracles of Christ are frequently referred to 
in the Gospels as his credentials, aa proofs of his divine mis- 
aon — yet there are not wanting many significant indications 
that they were wrought rather as a consequence and reward of 
belief than as means to produce it For example, we have the 
repeated refusal of Jesus to satisfy the Jewish chiefs by a display 
of his miraculous gifts, though we can perceive nothing unreason- 
able or unsuitable to pure Judaism in the demand (Johnvi. 30). 
We have the remarkable fact that Jesus here not only declines 
to work a new miracle in attestation of his mission, but does 
not even refer his questioners to his former miracles. We have 
the reproach of Jesus to the people of Galilee — "Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not beheve" (John iv. 48); 
clearly intimating that these were not the criterions by which 
he intended his mission to be judged. On several occasions, 
before working a miracle, he ascertains the faith of the appli- 
cant, and speaks of the miracle as if it were to be the reward, 
not the provocative, of their faith. (Matt. ix. 27, 29 ; ix. 2 ; 
viii. 10 ; ix. 22 ; xv. 28. Mark i. 40.) And, finally, the Evan- 
gelists twice assign the want of faith of the people — the very 
reason, according to the orthodox view, why miracles should be 
worked before them — as the reason why Jesus would not 
work them. " And he did not many mighty works there be- 
cause of their unbelief." (Matt. xiii. 58.) "And he could there 

' " For to one it given bf the Spirit the word of wiadom ; to anatber the word of 
knowledge; to another (ailh ; loanotherthe gifU of healing ; to another (Ae worHn^ 
of mirada ; to another prophery," &c. " And Qod hath set aome in the Charch, 
fini apoMlea, secondarily propheta, tbirdl; teachers ; after that miracles, then gifts 
of healings, helps, gOTemmentg, diversities of tongiiea." 
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do no mi^ty work, save that he laid hie bands upon a few sick 
folk, and healed tbem. And he marvelled because of their un- 
belief." (Mark vi. 5, 6.) 

9. Neither did hia miracles produce general conviction — nor 
the conclusion which would have followed itom conviction — in 
Uiose who witnessed them, whether Meads, enemies, or indif- 
ferent spectators. Had they appeared to the witnessea in that 
age in the same form which they assume in the documents in 
which they are handed down to ub, oonvictioD must have been 
inevitable. Yet this was far from being the case. We read 
indeed, frequently that the people " marvelled " and " glorified 
God" — and that " the teaae of his wonderAil works went throngh- 
out all the land;" — but we also find several passages which 
point to a very opposite conclusion. " Then began he to up- 
braid the cities wherein most of his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not : Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works, which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes." (Matt. xi. 20, 21.) " But though 
he bad done so many miracles before them (the people), yet they 
believed not on him." (John xii. 37.) Even his friends and dis- 
ciples were not always convinced. Tha miracle of the loaves, 
even, seems to have produced little effect on their minds, for we 
are told (as a reason for their surprise at a subsequent marvel), 
" For they considered not the miracle of the loaves ; for their 
hearts were hardened" (Mark vi. 52), an expression which a 
comparison with xvi. 14, shows to have signified increduhty. A 
still more significant statement is found in John vii. 5. " For 
neither did his brethren believe in him." A reference to John 
xi. 45, 46, shows that even so signal and unquestionable a 
miracle as is the raising of Lazarus, in the form in which it has 
come down to us, did not produce universal conviction. " Then 
many of the Jews which came to Mary, and had seen the things 
which Jesus did, believed on him. But some of them went 
their way to the Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus 
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It 13 worthy of especial note, that to the last, in defiance 
of the numerous, astonishing, and pabHc miracles recorded in 
the Gospeb — of many of which, as the raising of Lazarus, the 
cure of the blind man (John ix.), the FhariseeB and chief men 
among the Jews are said to have been witaesses — the inore- 
dulity of these Balers and of the Sanhedrim remdned un- 
shaken. It is evident, too, that it was genoine and sincere 
disbelief — not merely & refusal to accept the inference of the 
divine mission of Christ, on the ground of his miraculous 
power, but a disbeUef in the miraculous power itself — or at 
least of its being miraculous in our fiill modem acceptation 
of the term; — they were exasperated, but no way intimidated, 
by the wonders which he wrought before them. Had they 
really supposed that he could cure the blind, heal the lame, 
command spirits, still the waves, raise the dead (in a different 
manner, and with a different degree or kind of power from tiieir 
own thanmaturgists) — still more, had they seen any one of 
these awful evidences of supernatural power — then, however 
hostile selfishness and ambition might have made them to his 
pretensions, they would have dreaded to provoke his enmity, or 
to practise against his safety, satisfied, as they must have been, 
that he could not only foresee and bafBe their machinations, 
hut could infiict a fearful retaliation. But we see nothing of 
all this; we see just the reverse; — they feared, not him, but 
the people who were Mendly to him; — they more than once 
openly attacked him, and tempted him, even by taunts, to a 
display of his superhuman gifts ; — in a word, their whole eon- 
duct shows that his miracles, whatever they were, had not gone 
any way towards producing in their minds a conviction (or 
even a fear) of his supernatural power. 

4. ITie minuter objeotions to lie individual miraculous nar- 
ratives in the Gospel, we need not dwell on. The discrepancies 
in the accounts were given by more than one EvangeHst; — 
the entirely distinct set of miracles recorded in the fourth, from 
those in the first three Gospels; — the remarkable circumstance 
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tbat, of the three cases of the dead being restored to life, one is 
mentioDed bj John only, one by Luke only, and the third oase, 
mentioned by three of the Evangelists, was no restuTectioD from 
the dead at all (for all accounts concor in representing Jesus to 
have said expressly, "The damsel is no^ dead, but sleepeth;") — 
all these topics have been dwelt upon in detail by other critics, 
and need not be considered here. 

The conclusion suggested by all these combined considera- 
tions seems to be this ; — that the miracles spoken of in the 
New Testament had not the effect of real miracles upon the 
bystanders; — that they were, probably, either remarkable oc- 
currences elevated into supernatural ones by the general super- 
natnralistic tendencies of the ^e, or examples of wonderfiil 
healing powers, the original accounts of which have become 
strangely intermingled and overlaid with fiction in the process 
of transmission. The Gospels (we must bear constantly in mind) 
are not contemporaneous annals ; they merely narrate the oc- 
currence of certain events which, at ike time when the tra- 
dition was congealed into a record, had assomed such and 
snch a form and consistency in the public mind. They show 
as not tiie facts that occurred in the year a.d. 30, but the 
form those facts had assumed in popular belief in the year 
A.D. 70. 

There is yet another objection to the plan of propounding 
miracles as the basis for a Kevelation, which is all but in- 
superable. The assertion of a miracle having been performed, 
is not a simple statement; it involves three elements — a fact 
and two inferences. It predicates, first, that such an oc- 
currence took place; second, that it was broi^ht about by 
the act and will of the individual to whom it is attributed ; 
third, that it imphed supernatural power in the agent — i, e, 
that it coold not have been produced by mere human means. 
Now, the fact may have been accurately observed, and yet one 
or both of the inferences may be unwarranted. Or, either 
inference may be rendered unsoond by the slightest omission 
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or deviation from accuracy in the obserratioii or statement of 
the fact'. Nay, any new discovery in science — any advance in 
physiological knowledge — may show that the inference, which 
has always hitherto appeared quite irrefir^able, was, in fact, 
wholly unwarranted and incorrect. — In the process of time, and 
the triamphant career of scientific inquiry, any miracle may 
be — as so many thousand prodigies have been — reduced to 
a natural occurrence. No miracle can, therefore, be a safe 
fbundadon for so vast and weighty a superstructure as a 
Kevelation. A miracle is an ai^ument in some measure 
ab iffnorantid — based upon ignorance, and, therefore, defeasible 
by advancing knowledge. A miraculous revelation — a creed, 
whose foundation is miracle — must always be at the mercy of 
Science, and must always dread it. 

It should, then, be clearly understood that, when we decline 
to receive a miracle as evidence of a divine commission, we are 
not revising simple testimony — we are demurring to a pro- 
position composed of one observation and two inferences — 
a proposition, each of the three constituents of which con- 
tains the elements of possible inaccuracy ; — we are demurring, 
in fact, to a process of reasoning, which assumes as its basis 
that the limits of human power and knowledge are indis- 
putably known to us'. 

' Bentbiun obseryes llmt the report of a raan going np wilh a hBlloon wonld be- 
come a miracle, if a apeclatar told ali the test of the stoiy truly, but omitted to tell 
of the balloon. 

' " Th< minde ia of a moit floctaating cbatactei. The miiacle-wotker of to-day 
ia a matlet^f-bcl jngglet t«-manow. Science each year adda new wonders to our 
■tore. The maiter of a IncomotiTe steaiU'Cngine would hare been thought greater 
than Jnpiter Tonans or the Elahim thirty ceutniiea ago." — Paiker, p. 202. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

BEBUBRECTION OF JE8DS. 

We are now arrived at the most vitally important, and the 
most intensely-interestiBg, portion of the Christian records — 
the resurrection of JesuB. This is the great fact to which 
the afTectioDs of Christians turn with the most cherished eager- 
ness, the grand fonndation on which their hopes depend, on 
which their faith is fixed. If, in consequence of our inqtiirieB, 
the ordinary doctrine of Scriptural Inspiration be relinqnished, 
we have reason to rejoice that Beligionis relieved from a hurden 
often too great for it to bear. If the complete verbal accuracy 
of the Gospel narratives is disproved, orthodoxy and not Chris- 
tianity is a sufferer by the change, since it is only the more 
minute and embarrassing tenets of our creed that find tlieir 
Ibimdation swept away. If investigation shows the miracles of 
the Bible to be untenable or at least unobligatory upon our 
belief, theologians are comforted by feeling that they have one 
weak and vulnerable outpost the less to defend. But if the 
resurrection of onr Lord should prove, on closer scrutiny, to 
rest on no adequate evidence, and a regard to mental integrity 
should compel us to expunge it from our creed, the generality of 
Christians will feel that the whole basis of their faith and hope 
is gone, and their Christianity will vanish with the foundation 
on which, perhaps half unconsciously, they rested it. Whether 
this ought to be so is a point for future consideration. All 
that we have now to do is to remember that truth must be in- 
vestigated without any side-glanee to the consequences which 
that investigation may have upon our hopes. Our faith is sure 
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to fail us in the hour of trial if we have based it ou fallacioua 
gronnds, and mamtaiued it by viliiilly closing onr eyee to the 
flaws in its foundations. 

The belief In the resurrection of onr Lord, when based upon 
reflection at all, and not a mere mental habit, will be found to 
rest on two groonde -.—first, the direct teetimony of the Scrip- 
ture narratives ; — and secondly, the evidence derivable from the 
subsequent conduct of the Apostles. 

I. The narratives of the resurrection contained in the four 
Gospek present many remarkable discrepancies. But discre- 
pancies in the accounts of an event given by different narrators, 
whether themselves witnesses, or merely historians, by no means 
necessarily impugn the reality of the event narrated, but simply 
those accessaries of the event to which the discrepancies re- 
late. Thus, when one evangelist tolls us that the two male- 
factors, who were crucified idong with Jesus, reviled him, and 
another evangelist relates that only one of them reviled him, 
and was rebuked by the other fur so doing, though the contra- 
diction is direct and positive, no one feels that the least doubt 
is thereby thrown upon the fact of two malefactors having been 
crucified with Jesus, nor of some reviling having passed on the 
occasion. Therefore the variations in the narratives of the resur- 
rection given by the four evangelists do not, of themselves, im- 
pngn ^e fact of the resurrection, nor disqualify the evangelists 
from being received as witnesses. It is characteristic of tho 
honest testimony of eye-witnesses to be discrepant in collateral 
minutiee. But, on a closer examination of these accounts, 
several peculiarities present themselves for more detailed con- 
sideration. 

1. We have already seen reason for concluding that, of the 
four Gospels, three at least were certainly not the production of 
eye-witnesses, but were compilations from oral or documentary 
narratives current among the Christian community at the time 
of their composition, and derived doubUess for the most part 
from very high authority. With regard to the fourth Gospel 
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Uie opiniODS of the best critics are 80 much divided, that all va 
can pronounce npon the Bubject with any certainty is, that if it 
were the production of the Apostle John, it was written at a 
time when, either from defect of memory, redundancy of ima- 
gination, or laxity in his notioDB of an historian's duty, he 
allowed himself to take strange liberties with fact'. AH, there- 
fore, that the Qospels now present to us is the narrative of l^e 
Besurrection, not as it actnaUy occurred, but in the form it had 
assumed in the minds of the disciples thirty years or more after 
the death of Jesus. 

Now, the discrepancies which we notice in the various ac- 
counts are not greater than might have been expected in his- 
torians recording an event, or rather traditions of an event, 
which occTirred from tliirty to sixty years before they wrote. 
These records, therefore, discrepant as they are, are, we think, 
quite sufficient to prove that something of the kind occurred, 
i. e. that some occurrence took place which gave rise to the be- 
lief and the traditions ; — but no more. The agreement of the 
several accounts showathat something of the kind occurred : — 
their discrepancies show that this occurrence was not exactly 
such as it is related to have been. 

Something of the kind occurred which formed the ground- 
work for the belief and the narrative. What, then, was this 
s(»metliing — this basis — this nucleus of fact ? The Gospel of 
Mark contains this nucleus, and this alone^ It contains no- 
thing but what all the other accounts contain, and nothing that 
is not simple, credible, and natural, but it contains enough to 
hare formed a foundation for the whole subsequent superstruc- 
ture. Mark informs us that when the women went early to the 
Sepulchre, they found it open, the hody of Jesus gone, and 
some one in white garments who assured them that he was 
risen. This all the four narratives agree in ; — and they 

* 8aa chap. x. 

' We miut beat in mind that the gamint Goip«I of T&tik. endi witfa ihe 8th lens 
of chapter IT). ; and that there ii good teaMon to believe that Uark'a Eloapel wu the 
original one, or at leail the earlieit. 
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iigree in nothing else. The disappearance of the body, then, 
was certain ; — the informatioD that Jesus was risen came from 
the women alone, who believed it because they were told it, 
and who were aleo the firet to afSim that they had seen their 
Lord. In the excited state of mind in which all the disciples 
must have been at this time, vere not these three imquestioned 
circumstances — that the body was gone; — that a figure dressed 
in white told the women that their Lord was risen ;^and that 
the same women saw some one whom they believed to he htm; 
— amply sufficient to make a belief in his resurrection spread 
with the force and rapidity of a contagion ? 

2. It is clear that to prove such a miracle as the re-appear- 
ance in life of a man who had been publicly slain, the direct 
and concurrent testimony of eye-witnesses would be necessary ; 
— that two or more should state that they saw him at such a 
time and place, and knew him ; — and that this clear testimony 
should be recorded and handed down to us in an authentic 
document. This degree of evidence we might have had; — this 
we have not. We have epistles from Peter, James, John, and 
Jude — all of whom are said by the evangelists to have seen 
Jesus after he rose from the dead, in none of which epistles is 
the fact of the resurrection even stated, much less that Jesus 
was seen by the writer after his resurrection. This point de- 
serves weighty consideration. We have ample evidence that 
the belief in Christ's resurrection' was very early and very 
general among the disciples, but we have not the direct testi- 
mony of any one of the twelve, nor of any eye-witness at all, 
that they saw him on earth after his death. Many writers say, 
"he was seen:" — no one says "/saw him aUve in the flesh." 

There are three apparent exceptions to this, which, however, 
when examined, will prove rather confirmatory of our statement 

' The belief in a general reiuirection wat.we know, prevalent among the Jews in 
gencisl, and the diiciplea of Christ eapectallj- ; and it appear! fiom leTeral passages 
that the opinion wa« that the re»urrection wonld be immediate npon death (Luke 
XX. 37; iiiii. 43). In this ca» the belief that Christ waa risen would follow 
n the knowledge of his death. 

P 2 
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tban o^erwiBe. If theUstchapterof thefourthGospelwerewrit- 
ten by the Apostle John, it would contain the direct t^rtimony 
of Kn eye-witnfiSB to the appearance of Jesus upon earth af^ 
his crucifixiDa. But its genuineness has long been a matter of 
question among learned men ', and few can read it critically and 
retain the belief that it ia a real relic of the beloved Apostle, 
or even that it originally ibrmed part of the Gospel to which 
it is appended. In Uie first place, the closing verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter unmistakably indicates the termination of a his- 
tory. Tlieo, the general tone of the twenty-first chapter — its 
particularity as to the distance of the bark &om shore, and the 
exaot number of fishes taken — the fire ready made when the dis- 
ciples came to land — the contradiction between the fourth verse 
and the seventh and twelfth, as to the recognition of Jesus — all 
partake strongly of the legendary character, as doee likewise the 
conversation between Jesus and Peter. Again, the miraculous 
draught of fishes which is here placed after the resmrectioQ of 
Ohrist, is by Luke related as happening at the very commence- 
ment of his ministry. And finally, the last two verses, it is 
dear, cannot be from the pen of John, and we have no grounds 
for supposing them to be less genuine than the rest of the 
chapter. On a review of the whole question we entertain no 
doubt that the whole chapter was an addition of later date, 
perhaps by some elder of the Ephesiau Church. 

In the first Epistle of Peter (iii. 18-21), the resurrection and 
existence in heaven of Jesus are distinctly affirmed; but when 
we remember that the Jews at that time believed in a future life, 
and apparently in an immediate transference of the spirit from 
this world to the next, and that this behef had been especially 
enforced on the disciples of Jesus (Matt xvii. 1-4 ; xxii. 82. 
Luke xvi. 23-31 ;,xxiii. 48), this will appear very different 
from an assertion that Jesus had actually risen to an earthly 
life, and that Peter bad seen him. Indeed the peonhar ex- 
pression that is made use of at ver. 18, in affirming the doc- 

■ 3e« Hug, 181. 
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trine ("being slain in flesh, but made alive again in sfdrit,'") 
indicates, in the true meaning of the original, not a fleshly, 
but a spiritual revivification. 

There remains the statement of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 8), "And 
last of all, he was seen of me also." This aeeertion, taken with 
the context, negatives rather than affirms the reappearance of 
Christ upon the earth to the bodily eye of his disciples. The 
whole statement is a loose and rambling one, and inconsistent 
with the Gospel narratives ; but the chief point to be attended 
to here is that Paul places the appearance of Jesus to the ot^er 
disciples on the same footing as his appearance te himself. 
Now, we know that his appearance to Paul was in a vision — a 
vimon visible to Paul alone of all the bystanders, and, thOTe- 
fore, subjective or mental merely. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the language of Paul would, therefore, be that the appear- 
ance of Jesus to the oUier disciples waa visionary likewise*. 
Our original statement, therefore, remains unqualified: — we 
might have hod, and should have expected to have, the direct 
assertion oi/our Apostles, that they had seen Jesus on earth 
and in the flesh after Mb death: — we have not this assertion 
Jrom any one of them. 

3. The statements which have come down to us as to when, 
where, by whom, and how often, Jesus was seen after bis death, 
present such serious and irrecoDcilable variations as to prove 
beyond qnestion that they are not tlie original statements of 
eye-witnesses, but merely the form which the original state- 
menta had assumed, after much transmission, thirty or forty 
years after the event to which they relate. Let us examine 
them more particularly. It will be seen that they agree in 
everything that is natural and probable, and disagree in 
everything that is supernatural and difflcuU of credence. 
All the accounts agree that the women, on their matutinal 

' eswrWilt ^i< «{"1 X-nrtnliHi Ji diil/uwi. (Oiieabach.) Our conunon trani- 
ktion alten the preposition, giBtnitonily and withoat warrant, and thui entirel; 
loKi the writ«r'a tudtheai*. 
p. 161. 
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visit to the Sepulchre, fonnd the body gone, and saw some 
one in white raiment who spoke to them. They agree in 
nothing else. 

(1.) They differ as to the number of the women. John 
mentions only one, Mary Magdalene ; — ^Matthew two, Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary; — Mark three, the two Marys 
and Salome ; — Luke several, the two Marys, Joanna, and 
" certain others with them." 

(2.) They differ as to the number of persons in white raiment 
who appeared to the women. Mark speaks of one " young man ;" 
— Matthew of one " angel ; " — Luke of two " men ; " — John of 
two " angels." — According to John, also, the appearance of the 
two angels was not till Mary's second visit to the tomb, after 
Peter and John had beeo there. 

(3.) They differ as to the words spoken by the apparitions. 
According to Matthew and Mark they asserted the resurrection 
of Jesus, and his departure into G-^lee, and sent a message to 
his disciples enjoining them to follow him thither. According 
to Luke they simply stated that he was risen, and referred to 
a former prediction of his to this effect'. According to John 
they only asked Mary, "Woman! why weepest thou?" 

(4.) They differ in another point. According to Matthew, 
Luke, and John, the women carried the information as to what 
they had seen at once to the disciples. According to Mark 
" they said nothing to any man." 

(5.) They differ as to the parties to whom Jesus appeared. — 
According to Mark it was to no one. According to Matthew 
it was first to the two women, then to the eleven. According 
to John it was first to one woman, then twice to the assembled 
Apostles'. According to Luke it was first to no woman, but 

' If, M ws haTe teen reaion to believe (chap. Tili.), no iueh prediction waa aver 
uttered, it followi ttiat this reference to it muat be pnielj Gctitioui. 

■ The text saj'a aimpl; " the ditcipleB," bal as thejr met id a room and with cloud 
doon, and the abtencs of one of tlie Apoitlea on the lint occaaion ii mentioned, it 
CTideatly meant " the eleven." 
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to Cleopaa and Ms companion, then to Peter', and then to the 



(6.) They differ as to the locality. According to Mark it 
was nowhere. According to Matthew it was first at Jerusalem, 
and then in Galilee, whither the disciples went in obedience to 
the angelic command. According to Luke it was in Jerusalem 
and its vicinity, and there alone, where the disciples remained 
in obedience to the reiterated' command of Jesus himself. 
According to the genuine part of John, also, the appearances 
were confined to Jerusalem. 

The account of Paul is of little weight. It difiers &om all 
the others; it must have been second-hand; and is valuable 
only as showing the accounts which were current in the 
Christian Church at the time at whieh he wrote, and how 
much these varied from the evangelic documents, which were, 
in fact, a selection out of these current accounts. The epistle 
of Paul was written, probably, about the year a.d. 59; the 
first three Gospels between the years a.d. 60 and 70. The 
appearance to James, which Paul mentions, was taken firom 
the Gospel to the Hebrews now lost °. 

Now, we put it to any candid man whether the discrepancies 
in these accounts are not of a nature, and to an extent entirely 
to disqualify them from being received as evidence of anything, 
except the currency and credit of such stories among Christians 
thirty years after the death of Christ ? 

' Thia appearance to FeKc i> alga mentioned by Paul (1 Cor, it. 7), from whom 
probBbl; Luke reeeived il. We hare nowhere else aaj ttace oF it. 

' Lake hit. 1E>, 53 ; Acts i. 4. Luke and Matthew thus contradicl eacli other 
paat all poiubility of Tecancilialion. Matthew tells us that Jeaue commanded them 
to go into Galilee, and that they weol thilher ; — Luke telis us that he positiyelj com- 
nanded them " not to depart from Jerusalem," and that ihey remained there (hit. 
53). But Luke «ontiadict< himaelf quite ai flatly od' anolhec point. In the Qospelt 
he representi the ascennon aa taking [dace on the eTening of the third day after (he 
ctucifiiion : inch is the cleu meaning of the text (■« may be leeu from Teriei 21, 
83, 86, 50), in ipite of all the eiforu of ingenuity to perrerC it^in the Ooapela he 
places the aacenuon forty daya after tbe reiurrectiDn, and aayi that Jeaus waa >een 
by hu diKiplea during the whole interTal. 

' The pBuage, howeTer, ii preaeried by Jerome. (See Hennell, p. 227.) 
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4. A marked and most signifioaDt peodiarit]' in Uirae ac- 
oounta, whicli has not received the attention it deserves, is, that 
BOaroely any of those who are said to have seen Jesns after his 
resurrection reeogniied him, though long cud intimately ac- 
quainted with his person. According to Matthew (xzviii. 17), 
when Jesus appeared to the eleven in Galilee by his own ap- 
pointment, some, even of them, " doubted ; " which could not 
have been the case had his identity been dearly recognisable. 
According to Luke, the two disciples, with whom he held a long 
oonversatiou, and who passed many hours in his company, did 
not recognise him. "Their eyes were hold^i, that they should 
not know him.'" And even after the disciples had been in- 
formed, both of this reappearance and of that to Peter (xxiv. 
34-37), yet when Jesus appeared to them, they were afErigbted, 
and supposed diat they saw a spirit. Aooording to John, even 
Mary Magdalene, after Jesus had spoken to her, and she had 
turned to look at him, still did not recognise him, but supposed 
him to be the gardener*. In the sporious part of John (xxi. 
4-6) the same want of recognition is observable. In the 
spurious pEUt of Mark we see traces of a belief that Jesus 
assumed various fonns after his resurrection, to account, 

' Here aoDthsr intereiimg point comflB in (or coaBideration. The conTemtion 
between Jenu and bis two companiona tamed upon the MeuianiG propbedes, which 
the di*ciple> held to have been dilftppointed by the death of Jeiai, but which Jeuu 
uaoied them related to and were fulfilled in him. Now, if the oonclution at which 
we arriied in a pre«ioua chapter (ir.) be conect, tIz., dat the Old TeitameDt 
pnphedei contain do real reference to a nSering Heuiah, oi to Jeini at all, it 
fbllowi, that at leaat half the itory of Cleopai moit be bbuloni, unleu, indeed, we 
adopt the nippaaition that Jewu held the lame erroiuoai tiewi cetpecEiiig the>e 
ptophedei ai hii diaciplet. 

■ PiiTiiew("Ool)ieFour6oapeli")dnellimnchonthe&cttliBtitwu"dark" who) 
Haiy Tiiiled the Sepulchre (John xx. 1), and that tbi> waa the reason whj ihe did 
not tecogniw Jeaui. But in the &nt place, it wai not lo daA but that she could 
ice that the Sepulchre wai open and the bod; gone. In the wcond place, her light 
of Jenu WW on the occuioo of her ueaiuL Tiiil to the Sepulchre, and the " daikneai" 
of earl; dawn waa daring her jirit viait, and in the interral she had gone to the ci^ 
to find Peler and John and had retained, b; which time it muiI have been broad 
da;. In the third place Hark tellt us that the viait of Uai; wa« at lunrtw— 
'■nriiAainf nZ AXiiv — the aoa being tiaen. 
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doubtleBB, for the non-reoognitioa of Boma end the disbelief 
of others (xvi. 11, 12, 13): "After that he appeared t» 
another form imto two of them." Now, if it really were 
Jesns who appeared to these various parties, would this waot 
of recognition have beoD possible ? If it were Jesus, he was 
80 changed that his most intimate fiiends did not know him. 
How then ean we know that it was himself? 

We will not attempt to eonstruot, as several have endea- 
voured to do, oat of these conflicting traditions, a narrative of 
the real original occurrence which gave rise to them, and of the 
process by which they attained the form and consistency at 
which they have arrived in the evangelical documents. Three 
different suppositions may be adopted, each of which has foond 
favour in the eyes of some writers. We may eitha imagine 
that Jesus was not Esally and entirely dead when taken down 
from the cross, a supposition which Paulus and others show to 
be far from destitute of probabiUty ' : or we may imagine that 
the apparitioD of Jesus to his disciples belongs to that class of 
appearances of departed Bpihts for which so much staggering 
and bewildering evidence is on record^ : — or lastly, we may 
believe that the minds of the disciples, excited by the disap- 
pearance of the body, and the announcement by the women of 
his resorrection, mistook some passing individual for their cru- 
oified Lord, and that from such an origin multiplied rumours 
of his re-appearanoe arose and spread. We do not, ourselves, 
definitively adopt any of these hypotheses : — we wish simply to 
oall attention to the circomstaoce that we have no clear, consis- 
t«nt, credible account of the resurrection ; — that the only ele- 
ments of the narrative which are retained and remain uniform 
in all its forms, — viz., the disappearance of the body, and the 
appearance of some one in white at the tomb, — are simple and 
probable, and in no way necessitate, or clearly point to, the 
somuse of a bodily resurrection at all. Christ nm/ have risen 
from the dead and appeared to his disciples : — but it is certain 
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that if he did, the OotpeU do not contain a correct account 
of tuch resurrection and re-appearance. 

II. The conduct of the Apostles subsequent to the death of 
Jesus ; — the marked change in their charoctei from timidity to 
botduess, and in their feelings from deep depression and dismay 
to sadsiaction and triumph, — as depicted in the Acts, affords 
for stronger evidence in favour of the bodily resurrection of 
their Lord, Uian any of the narralives which have recorded the 
eTent. It seems to us certain that the Apostles believed in the 
resurrection of Jesus ; nothing short of such a belief could 
have sustained them through what they had to endure, or given 
them enthusiasm forwhat they had to do : — the question, there- 
fore, which remains for our decision is, whether the Apostles 
could have believed it, had it not been fact, — whether their 
reception of the doctrioe of a general resurrection immediately 
upon death, coupled with the disappearance of the body of 
Jesus from the sepulchre in which he had been laid, and the 
report of the women regarding the statement of the angeliu 
vision, be sufficient to account for so vivid and actuating a faith, 
without the supposition of his actual appearance to themselves ; 
whether the Apostles, excited by the report that he was risen, 
could have believed that they had seen him if they had not 
really done so. This question will be differently answered by 
different minds; nor do we know that any arguments will weigh 
more on either side than the simple statement of the problem 
to be resolved'. Certainly, the bold faith of ibe Apoatlea, if 
sufficient, is the only sufficient evidence for the occurrence : — 
the narrative testimony would be inadequate to prove a far 
more credible event. All we can say is this : — that a belief in 

' It ia certain that we, in tbeM days, could not belieTB in the resurrection of an 
indiTidual to an eatlhlj' life unleu we had ascertuned his death, and ounehea seen 
him afterwards alive. But we cannot jastly apply this reasoning to the earlj fol- 
lowers of Christ ; they were not men of critical, inquiring, oi douhting minds, nor 
accnatomed to sift or scrutinize testimony, but on the contrary inured to mairels, 
and trained to regard the supernatural as almost an ordinary part of the natural, 
giren moreover to see lisiona, and unhesitatingly to accept them as divine «DniinU' 
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the resurrectioa and bodily re-appearance of Jesus early pre- 
vailed and rapidly obtained currency in the Christian commu- 
nity;— that the Apostles shared the helief in the resurrection, 
and did not discourage that in the bodily re-appearance ; — that, 
however, none of them {uuleaa the fourth Gospel was written by 
John) has left us his own testimony to having himself seen 
Jesus alive after his death; — and that some of the disciples 
doubted, and others long after disheheved, the &ct'. 

In order to mitigate our pain at finding that the fact of 
Christ's resurrection has been handed down to us on such 
inadetjuate testimony as to render it at best a doubtful infe- 
rence, it is desirable to inquire whether, in reahty, it has the 
doctrinal value which it has been the habit of theologians to 
attribute to it. We have been accustomed to regard it not 
only as the chief and crowning proof of the divinity of our 
Saviour's mission, but as the type, earnest, and assurance of 
our own translation to a life beyond the grave. It is very 
questionable, however, whether either of these views is fiilly 
justified by reason. 

There can be no doubt that the fact of an individual having 
been miraculously restored to life, is a signal proof of divine 
interposition in his behalf. Such restoration may be viewed in 
three lights : — either as a reward for a hfe of extraordinary 
virtue ; — or as an intimation that his mission upon earth had 
been prematurely cut short, and that bis reanimatioQ was 
necessary for its fulfilment ; — or as an announcement to the 
world that he was in a peculiar manner the object of divine 
regard and the subject of divine influence. The first point of 
■view is evidently irrational, and the offspring of unregenerate 



I Bte 1 Cor. xt. 1 2. The whole argiunent of Paul reBpecting ihe re 
remarkable — it ia umplj thbj there miut 1>e a reaorrection froia the dead because 
Christ "itprtachtd" to have ri«en ; and that if there were eu reanrreclion, then 
Chriit conld not be risen. It would Mem oa if he coniidered Ihe trulli of the reiur- 
rection of Chriit to depend upon the correctnesa of the doctrine of the general 
n (vene 13). 
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•nd nnoaltiTatod thought. It is prompted dther by the incon- 
aiderate iiiBtiocts of the natanl mao, or by disbelief in a future 
life. It impUee either that there is no future world, or that this 
world is preferable to it ; — since no man, believing in another 
■nd a better state of existence, would regard it as an appro- 
priat« reward for distinguished excellence to be reduced to this. 
The second point of view is, if possible, still more unreason- 
able, since it assumes that Crod had permitted suoh an inter- 
ference with, and defeat of his plans, that he was obUged to 
interpose for their r^ewal. The third aspect in whioh such a 
fact is to be regarded alone r^nains, and is in effect the one in 
whioh it is commonly viewed throughout Ghiistendom, viz., as 
a public announcement from the Most High, " This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye him." But this point of view is attended 
with many difBoulties. 

In the first place, if the Gospel narratives are to be taken as 
our standing-ground (and they are as valid for the one case as 
for the other), the restoration of the dead to life did not neoes- 
sanly imply any such peculiar favour, or contain any such high 
announcement. The evangelists record three instances of such 
miraculous resuscitation, in none of which have we any reason 
for believing the subject of the miracle to be peculiarly an 
object of divine love or approbation, — in all of whioh the 
miracle was simply one of meroy to mourning friends. The 
resuscitated parties were all obscure individuals, and only one 
of them appears to have been a follower of Christ. Secondly, 
this point of view was not the one taken by the Apostles. To 
them the value of Christ's resurrection consisted in its enabling 
them still to retain, or rather to resume, that belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus which his death bad shaken'. If 
restored to Ufe, he might yet be, and probably was, that 
Great Deliverer whom, as Jews, they watched, and waited, 
and prayed for; if he were dead, tJien that cherished no- 
tion was struck dead with him. Now, if we are right in 

' Thii ii opeciall; m&nifett from tfae coDveiBalion on the journey to Bmcuiui. 
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the oonclusioD at which we arnved Id an earlier chapter', 
viz., that Jesus had nothing in oommoa with that liberating 
and triumphant conqueror predicted by the Jewish prophets 
and expected by the Jewish nation ; it follows that the espe- 
oial effect which the reaonection of Jeens produced upon the 
minds of his disciples, was to confirm them in an error. 
This, to them, was its dogmatic value, — the ground on which 
they hailed the announcement and cherished the belief. 
Thirdly, it will admit of question whether, in the eye of pure 
reason, the resurrection of Christ, considered as an attestation 
to the celestial origin of his religion, be not superfluous — 
whether it be not human weakness, rather than human reason, 
which needs external miracle as sanctioD and buttress of a 
system which may well rely upon its own innate strength, — 
whether the internal does not surpass and supersede the exter- 
nal testimony to its character, — whether the divine truths which 
Christ taught should not be to us the all-sufficient attestation 
of his divine mission. We have seen in the preceding chapter 
that miraculous power in any individual is no guarantee for the 
correctness of his teaching. We have seen that if the doctrines 
which Jesus taught approve themselves to the enlightened 
understanding and the tmcorrupted heart, they are equally 
binding on our allegiance whether he wrought miracles in the 
course of his career or not. And if the truth that God is a 
loving Father, and the precept " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
aa thyself," derive no corroboration from the resurrection of 
Lazarus or the Youth of Nain, neither can they &om that of 
Christ himself. Doubtless we should sit with more prostrate 
submission and a deeper reverence at the feet of a teacher who 
came to us from the grave, but it is probably only the infirmity 
of our faith and reason which would cause us to do so . 
Bationally consideied, Christ's resurrection cannot prove doc- 
trines true that would else be false, nor certain that would else 

' See chap. ir. 

' Jeini iMma to inlinmU u mnch when he ajt, " If they hear not Hokb and 
tbe Frophata, DEithei trill the; b« penuaded thongti one rose ftam the dsad." 
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be doubdbl. Therefore, conddeied &a a reward, it is contra- 
dictory Bud abBurd ; considered as the renewal of an int^rrapted 
mission, it involves an unworthy and monstrous concepdon of 
God's providence ; considered as an attestation to the Messiah- 
ship of Jesas, it is an attestation to an error ; — considered as a 
BanctioQ and corroboration of his doctrines, it is, or ought to 
be, superfluDUB. 

Is the other view which we have been accustomed to take of 
Christ's resurrection, viz., as the type, pledge, and foretelling of 
our own, — more consonant to sound reason ? We believe the 
reverse will prove nearer to the truth. That it was regarded 
in this view by the Apostles, is here no argument for us. For 
they looked for the coming of their Lord, and the end of the 
world, if not in their own lifetime, at least in that of the exist- 
ing generation, — when they who were alive would be caught up 
into the clouds, and those who were dead would come forth 
out of their graves, and join together the glorious company of 
the redeemed. They looked for a bodily resurrection for them- 
selves — which on their supposition of the date would be pos- 
sible, — a resurrection, therefore, of which that of Jesus was a 
prototype — a pattern — a cognate occurrence. But in our posi- 
tion the case is not only altered, but reversed. Christ's resur- 
rection was a reanimation of the body which he wore in life ; 
it could, therefore, be an earnest of the resurrection of those 
only whose bodies still remained to be reanimated ; it was an 
exceptional case ; it refers not to us ; it conveys no hope to 
us ; — we are not of those whose resurrection it could typify or 
assure; for our bodies, like those of the countless generations 
who have lived and passed away since Christ trod our earth, 
will have crumbled into dust, and passed into other combina- 
tions, and become in turn the bodies of myriads of other ani- 
mated beings, before the great expected day of the resurrection 
of the just. To us a bodily resurrection is impossible. If, 
therefore, Christ's resurrection were spiritual — independent of 
his buried body — it might be a type and foreshadowing of our 
own ; — if, on the other hand, as tlie evangehsts relate, it was 
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corporeal — if his body left the grave undecayed, and appeared 
OD earth, and ascended into glory,^then its value as a pledge 
belonged to the men of that age alone,— we have neither part 
nor lot in its signification ; — it is rather an extiugaisher than a 
confirmation of our hopes. 

It will be seen that we make no scruple in negativing a doc- 
trine held verbally by the Church, viz., "the resurrection of 
the body;" since whatever was intended by the authors of this 
phrase ' — the meaning of which is by no means clear to us, and 
was probably no clearer to themselves, — thus much is certain, 
that our " resurrection of the body" can bear no similarity to 
Christ's resurrection of the body; — for his body remained only 
a few hours in the grave, and, we are expressly told, " did not 
see corruption," and ours, we know, remains there for untold 
years, and moulders away into the original elements of its mar- 
vellous chemistry. 

We conclude, then, as before: — that as we cannot hope to 
rise, as Christ is said to have done, with our own present un- 
corrupted body, his resurrection, if it were a reanimation of his 
earthly frame, can be no argument, proof, pledge, pattern, or 
foreshadowing of our own. If, on the contrary, his resurrection 
were spiritual, and his appearances to his disciples mental and 
apparitionary only, they would, pro tanto, countenance the 
idea of a future state. Our interest, therefore, as waiters and 
hopers for an immortality, would appear to lie in (fwbelieving 
the letter of the Scripture narratives. 

' " We can," »y> Peanon, " no othnrwiM eipound thU article teaching the regor- 
lection of the body, than "bj aliening tbiit the Bama bixliea which have lived and 
died ihall live agtun ; that the same fiesh which ia corrupted shall be restored." 
AgaiD, " That the lanie body, not any other, shall be raised to life which died, that 
the same flesh which was separated from the sout at the day of death shall be 
united to the soul at the last day," &c— Peanon on the Cned, Art. xi. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

tfl CBKtSTIANITY A REVEALED RELIGION 7 

Hattno DOW arrived at this point of ooi ioquiry, let bb pause and 
oast ft summary glance od the ground over which we have travelled, 
and the conclusions at which we have arrived. We have found 
that the popular doctrine of Scriptural Inspiration rests on nc 
foundation whatever, but ia a gratuitous as well as an untenable 
assumption. We have Been that neither the books of Moses 
nor the laws of Moses were the production of the great Leader 
and Lawgiver whose name they bear. We have seen ample 
reason for concluding that a belief in One only Supreme God 
was not the primary rehgion either of the Hebrew nation or the 
Hebrew priests ; but that their Theism — originally limited and 
impure — woa gradually elevated and purified into perfect and 
exclusive monotheism, by the influence of their Poets and 
Sages, and the progressive advance of the People in intelligence 
and civilization. We have discovered that their Prophets wctb 
Poets and Statesmen, not Prediotora — and that none of thdr 
writings contain a single prediction which was originally de- 
signed by them, or con be honestly interpreted by us, to foretell 
the appearance and career of Jesus of Nazareth, What have 
been commonly regarded as such, are happy and applicable 
quotations : but no more. We have seen farther that none of 
the four histories of Christ which have come dqwn to na, are 
completely and effectively faitbM ; — that while they ore ample 
and adequate for showing us what Christ was, and what was 
the essence and spirit of his teaching, we yet do not possess 
sufBcient certainty that they record, in any special instance, the 
precise words or actions of Christ, to warrant us in building 
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upon those words or acdons doctrines revoltiug to our imcor- 
rupted instmcts and onr cultivated sense. We have found, 
moreover, that the Apostles — wise and good men as they were 
— were yet most imperiect and fallible expounders of the mind 
of their departed Lord. We have seen that miracles — even 
where the record of them is adequate and above suspicion, if 
any such case there be— are no sufficient guarantee of the 
truth of the doctrines preached by the worker of those wonders. 
And jQnally, we have been compelled to conclude that not only 
is the resurrection of onr Lord, as narrated in the Gospels, en- 
cumbered with too many difficulties and contradictions to be 
received as unquestionable, but that it is far from having the 
dogmatic vtdue usually attached to it, as a pledge and fore- 
showing of our own. 

But however imperfect may be the records we possess of 
Christ's Ministry, this imperfection does not affect the nature 
or authority of his mission. Another great question, there- 
fore, hero opens before us : — " Was Christ a divinely- commis- 
sioned Teacher of Truth ? " In other words, " Is Christianity 
to be regarded as a Religion revealed by God to man through 
Christ?" 

What is the meaning which, in ordinary theological parlance, 
we attach to the words "Divine Eevelation?" What do we 
intend to signify and affirm when we say that " God spoke " to 
this Prophet, or to that saint ? 

We are all of us conscious of thoughts which covie to us — 
which are not, properly speaking, our own — which we do not 
create, do not elaborate ; — flashes of hght, glimpses of truth, or 
of what seems to us such, brighter and sublimer than commonly 
dwell in our minds, which we are not conscious of having 
wrought out by any process of inquiry or meditation. These 
are frequent and brilliant in proportion to the intellectual gifts 
and spiritual elevation of the individual : — they may well be 
termed inE^irationa — revelations; but it is not such as these 
that we mean when we speak of the Bevelation by Christ 

Those who look upon God as a Moral Governor, as well as 
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BD original Creator, — a God at hand, not a God afar off in tho 
distance of infinite space, and in the remoteness of past or 
fatnre eternity, — who conoeiTe of Him as taking a watchful and 
presiding interest in the affairs of the world, and as influencing 
the hearts and actions of men,— believe that through the work- 
ings of the Spirit He has spoken to many, has whispered His 
will to them, has breathed great and true tlionghts into their 
minds, has " wrought mightily " within them, has, in the secret 
commnnings and the deep visions of the night, caused His 
Spirit to move over the troubled waters of their souls, and 
educed light and order Irom the mental ehaos. These are the 
views of many religious minds; — but these are not what we 
mean when we speak of the Revelation made by God to Christ 

Those, again, who look upon God aa the great artificer of 
the world of life and matter, and upon man, with his wonder- 
ful corporeal and mental frame, as his direct work, conceive 
the same idea in a somewhat modified and more material 
form. They believe that He has made men with different in- 
tellectual capacities; and has endowed some with brains so 
much larger and finer than those of ordinary men, as to enable 
them to see and originate truths which are hidden from the 
mass; — and that when it is His will that Mankind should 
make some great step forward, should achieve some pregnant 
dieoovery. He calls into being some cerebral organization of 
more than ordinary magnitude and power, as that of David, 
Isaiah, Plato, Shakspeare, Bacon, Kewton, (Luther, Pascal, 
which gives birth to new ideas and grander conceptions of the 
truths vital to humanity. But we mean something essentially 
distinct from this when we speak of Christ as the Teacher 
of a Religion revealed to him by his Father. 

When a Christian affirms Christianity to be a "revealed 
religion," he intends simply and without artifice to declare 
bis behef that the doctrines and precepts which Christ taught 
were not the production of his own (human) mind, either in 
its ordinary operations, or in its flights of suhlimest contem- 
plation ; — hut were directly and supematuially communicated 
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to him from on high '. He means this, or he means nothing 
definable and distinctive. What grounds have we, then, for 
adopting sach an opinion ? 

It IB evident that, if the conclusions to which our previous 
investigatione have led ns be correct, our only arguments for 
believing Christianity to be a divine revelation in contradis- 
tinction to a human conception, must be drawn from the super- 
humanity of its nature and contents. What human intellect 
could ascertain, it would be superfluous for God to reveal. The 
belief of Christ himself that his teaching " was not his, but 
bis Father's,"— even if we were certain that he used these pre- 
cise words, and intended them to convey precisely the meaning 
we attach to them, — could not sufBce us, for the reasons as- 
signed in the first chapter of this work. The belief in com- 
munications with the Deity has in all ages been common to the 
most exalted and poetical order of religious minds. The fact 
that Christ held a conviction which he shared with the great 
and good of other times, can be no argument for ascribing to 
him divine communications distinct from those granted to the 
great and good of other times. It remains, therefore, a simple 
question for our consideration, whether the doctrines and pre- 
cepts taught by Jesus are so new, so profound, so perfect, so 
distinctive, so above and beyond parallel, that they could not 
have emanated nat^irally from a clear, pure, powerful, medi- 
tative mind, — Uving four hundred years after Socrates and Plato 
— brought up among the pure Essenes, nourished on the wisdom 
of Solomon, the piety of David, the poetry of Isaiah — elevated 
by the knowledge, and illuminated by the love, of the one true 
God. 

Now on this subject we hope our confession of faith will be 
acceptable to all save the narrowly orthodox. It is difiGcult, 
without exhausting superlatives, even to unexpressive and weari- 
some satiety, to do justice to our intense love, reverence, and 

' Thoie who believe that Chriit was Qod— if any nich really eiiit — muM oF 
coone.hold that eierylhing be lauglit inu, ijint fado, a diTine reielstion. Witll 
nch all argnmeDt and Inqnii; ia Decewarily aiiperaeded. 

« 2 
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sdmiratioD, for the character and teaching of Jesns. We regard 
him not as the perfection of the intellectual or philosophic mind, 
but as the perfection of the spiiituol character, — as soipassing 
all men of all times in the closenesB and depth of hie com- 
munion vith the Father. In reading hia sayings, we feel that 
-we are holding converse with the wisest, pnreet, noblest Being 
that ever clothed thought in the poor language of humanity. 
In studying his life we feel that we are following the footsteps 
of the highest ideal yet presented to us upon earth. " Blessed 
be God that so much manliness has been liyed out, and stands 
there yet, a lasting monument to mark how high the tides of 
divine life have risen in the world of man !" 

But these convictions — strong, deep-seated, and ever increas- 
ing as they are — do not bring us to the conclusion that either 
the rare moral or mental superiorities of Jesus wrae super- 
natural endowments, in the common acceptation of the word. 
The Old Testament contained hia teaching ; it was reserved for 
him to elicit, publish, and enforce it. A thoughtful perusal of 
Job, the Fsalms, Eeclesiastes, and Isaiah, will show beyond 
question the genus of those views which in the purer and sub- 
limer genius of Christ rose to so high an elevation'. The 
doctrine of a future world, though not enforced, pei^aps pro- 
bably not found, in the Old Testament, was we know currently 
believed among the Jews before the time of Jesus, and must 
have been famihar to him from his infancy. We have no hesi- 
tation in concluding that a pure and powerfiil mind, filled with 
warm affections and devotional feelings, and studying the Hebrew 
Scriptures discriminatively, appropriating and assimilating what 
was good and noble, andrejecUng what was mean and low, could 
and might naturally arrive at the conclusion which Jesus reached, 

' A qaots^D of («it> ia acaicely the right mode of ptoring thit. See Henndl 
for on eipoaition at how much of Chrutianitj wai already extant in Jeniah teaching ; 
alao Uaokay'a Pngresa of the Intellect, iL 876. But it muit not be forgotten that 
though many of the Chiiaiian precepts were e^ctant befoie the time of Jesus, yet it 
ia to faim that uv o-ne them ; to the energy, the beautj, the power of hia teaching, 
and alill more to the lublime life he led, which wm a daily and hooily eipoiiliOB 
1 of fail teaching. 
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as to the duti^ of men, the attributes of Grod, and the relation 
of man to God. Christianity ia distinguished from Judaism 
rather by "what it esclnded, than by what it added. It is an 
ecbctioism and an expansion of the heat elements of its pre- 
decessor. It selects the grand, the beautiful, the tender, the 
true, and ignores or suppresses the exclusive, the narrow, the 
corrupt, the ^coarse, and the vindictive. It is Moses, David, 
Solomon, Isaiah, purified and developed. If this he so, then the 
supposition that Christianity was supematurally communicated, 
falls to the ground as needless, and therefore inadmissible. 
What man could discover naturally, God would not communi- 
cate supematurally. 

But we may go fiirther. Not only is there no necessity for 
supposing that Christ's views as to God and duty were super- 
naturally revealed to him, but there is almost a necessity for 
adopting an opposite conclusion. If they were the elaboration 
of his own mind, we may well im^ne that they may contain 
some admixture of error and imperfection. If they were re- 
vealed to him by God, this could not be the case. If, therefore, 
we find that Jesus was in error in any point either of his prac- 
tical or his speculative teaching, our conclusion, hitherto a 
probabihty, becomes a certainty. It is evident that we could 
treat of this point with far more satisfaction if we were in a 
position to pronounce with perfect precision what Christ did 
and what he did not teach. Bat as we have seen that many 
words are put into his mouth which he never uttered, we cannot 
ascertain this as undoubtedly as is desirable. There must 
still remain some degree of doubt as to whether the errors and 
imperfections which we detect, originated with or were shared 
by Christ, or whether they were wholly attributable to his fol- 
lowers and historians. 

There are, however, some matters on which the general con- 
currence of the evangelical histories, and their undesigned and 
incidental intimations, lead us to conclude that Jesus did share 
the mistakes which prevailed among his disciples, though, in 
going even so far as this, we speak with great diffidence. He 
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appears to have held erroneous views respecting demomacal pos- 
BessioD, the interpretation of Scripture', his own Messiafaship, 
his second coming, and the approaching end of the world. At 
least, if he held the views aacribed to him (and the preponder- 
ance of evidence ia in favour of the aesamption that he did), we 
know that on these topics he was mistaken. Now if be was 
so in error, bis teaching could not have been a revelation from 
the God of truth, in the sense in which Christendom employs 
that phrase. 

But we now come upon another question, which if answered 
in the negative, at once closes the inquiry to which this chapter 
is devoted. " Is the revelation of an undisooverable truth pos- 
sible ?" That ia, " Can any doctrine be taught by God to man 
— be supematurally infused, that is, into his mind, which ho 
might not by the employment of his own faculties have dis- 
cerned or elicited ?" In other words, " Can the human mind 
receive an idea which it could not originate ?" We think it 
plain that it cannot ; though the subject is one which may be 
better iUuminated by reflection than by discussion. At least it is 
difBcuIt to conceive the nature and formation of that intellect 
which can comprehend and grasp a truth when presented to it, 
and perceive that it is a truth, and which yet could not, in the 
course of time and under favourable conditions, work out that 
truth by the ordinary operation of its own powers. It appears 
to us that, by the very nature of the statement, the faculties 
necessary for the one mental process must be competent to the 
other'. If an idea (and a truth is only an idea, or a. comhina- 

' See on this subject chap. vii. Perhapi the moat lingul&r instODce of this 
misinterpiclatiDii of Scripture ia in tha Bophiaticsl argument aaciibed to Chrial, 
concerning the lupposed addreaa of David to tha Meaiiah. " The Lord aaid unto 
mj Lord," &e. (Matt, iili, 41, and parallel paaaage.) It appears clear that thia 
Fsalm was not composed b; Darid, but was addressed to David b; Ifatlian, or some 
Court Prophet, on lie oeeasioo of aotUB of big signal viclorie*. — See " Hebrew 
Uanarch;," p. 92. David did not eall the Heaaiah " Lord ;" it was the Poet that 
called David "Lord." 

' It mtLj be objected that eilemat/octi mnj be revealed which could not be dis- 
covered. We maj be assured by reielation that the inbabilanta of Satnm have 
wings or have no heads, but then we do not recognUe the truth of the ai 
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tion of ideas, which approves itself to us), can find entrance 
into the mind and take up its abode there, doea not this very 
fact show a fitness for the residence of that idea 1 — a fitness, 
therefore, whieh would have ensured admittance to the idea if 
suggested in any of those mental processes which we call 
thought, or hy any of those combinadonB of occurrences which 
we call accident — a fitness, therefore, which, as the coarse of 
time and the occurrence of a thousand such possible suggesting 
accidentsmust almost necessarily have ensured the presentation 
of the idea, would also have ensured its reception ? If, on 
the other hand, the idea, from its strangeness, its immensity, its 
want of harmony with the nature and existing iiimiture of the 
mind, could never have presented itself naturally,, would not the 
same strangeness, the same vastness, the same incompatibihty of 
essence, incapacitate the mind frcwa receiving it if presented 
supematurally ? 

" Kevealed religion," says one of our acutest writers, " is an 
assumption of some truths, and an anticipation or confirma- 
tion of others It is obvious that a truth which is 

announced from heaven in one age, may be discovered by 
man in another. A truth is a real and actual relation of things 
subsisting somewhere, — either in the ideas within us, or the ob- 
jects without us, — and capable therefore of making itself clear to 
us by evidence either demonstrative or moral. We may not yet 
have advanced to the point of view from which it opens upon 
us; but a progressive knowledge must bring us to it ; and we 
shall then see that which hitherto was sustained by authority, 
resting ou its natural support ; we shall behold it, indeed, in 
the same light in which it has all along, appeared to the superior 
Intelligence who tendered it to our belief. Thus revelation is 
an anticipation only of Science ; a forecast of future intellectual 
and moral achievements ; a provisional authority for governing 
the human mind, till the regularly- constituted powers can be 
organized." In this case it is evident that the question whether 

We iDBj be auured by revelation of the existence of a futiunr world ; but could we 
receire the uaurance unUuoar mindswere already go pfepued far it,or lo conitituted, 
that it nould naturall; have occnrred to them t 
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B trnth were discovered or revealed, depends apon a previous ia- 
qairy ; viz., vhethei the trntb were too far before the age to 
have been discovered by that age? and if so, whether the 
Teacher of it were not far enough before his age to make 
the truth which was hidden from his contemporaries visible to 
him ? It thus becomes a mere question of time and degree ; 
and what is justly called a revelation now, would be justly called 
a discovery a century hence. It is obvious that this is too nar- 
row and shifting a ground to form a safe foundation ibr a theory 
of revelation. 

Further. — We are at a loss to imagine how a man can 
distinguish between an idea revealed to him and an idea con- 
ceived by him. In what manner, and by what sure token, can 
it be made clear to him that a thought came to him &om with* 
out, not arose within? He may perceive that it is resplendently 
bright — unquestionably new; he may be quite unconscious of 
any process of ratiocination or meditation by which it can have 
been originated ; — but this is no more than may be said of half 
the ideas of profound and contemplative genius. Shall we say 
that it was breathed into him " in a dream, in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon man;" and that, therefore, 
he assumes that it is not his, hut God's ? Yet what is this 
but to declare that God chooses for his communications with 
the mind of man, the period of its most unquestionable imper- 
fection, when the phantasy is rampant and the judgment is 
torpid and in abeyance ? — Shall we say that the thought was 
spoken to him aloud, in the ordinary language of humanity, 
and that, therefore, he knows it to have been a divine commu- 
nication, not a human conception ? Bnt what singular logic 
is this ! Is the voice of God then only, or then most, recog- 
nisable when it borrows the language of man ? Is that feeble 
instrument of thought and utterance, invented by man's faulty 
faculties, God's best and surest mode of commiuiication with 
the spirit he has created ? Nay, is not imperfect language an 
impossible medium for the conveyance of absolute and infinite 
truth ? And do we really mean that we feel certain it is God's 
voice which we hear from the clouds, and doubtful that it is 
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his which speaks to us silently, and in the deep and sacred 
masings of the Soul? We cannot intend to maintain this 
monstrous thesis. 

Oar reflections, then, bring ns to this concluBion : — that the 
only certain proof we can have of a revelation most lie in the 
truths it teaches being snch as are inaccessible to, and there- 
fore incomprehensible by, the mind of man ; that if they are 
such as he can conceive and grasp and accept, they are such 
as he might have discovered, and he has no means of knowing 
that be has not discovered them ; if they are sach as he could 
not have discovered, they are snch as he cannot receive — such 
aa be could not recognise or ascertain to be truth. 

Since, then, we can find no adequate reason for believing 
Jesus to be the Son of God, nor his doctrines to be a direct 
and social revelation to him from the Most High — using these 
phrases in their ordinary signification — in what light do we 
regard Christ and Christianity ? 

We do not beheve that Cbristianity contains anything which 
a genius like Christ's, brought up and nonrished as his had 
been, might not have disentangled for itself. We hold that 
God has so arranged matters in this beautiful and well-ordered, 
but mysteriously-governed universe, that one great mind after 
another will arise irom time to time, as such are needed, to dis- 
cover and flash forth before the eyes of men the truths that are 
wanted, and the amount of truth that can be home. We con- 
ceive that Uiis is effected by endowing them — or {for we pre- 
tend to no scholastic nicety of expression) by having arranged 
that Nature and the course of events shall send them into the 
world endowed — with that superior mental and moral oi^aniza- 
tion, in which grand truths, sublime gleams of spiritual light, 
will spontaneously and inevitably arise. Such a one we believe 
was Jesus of Nazareth — the most exalted religious genius whom 
God ever sent upon the earth ; in himself an embodied revela- 
tion ; humanity in its divinest phase — " God manifest in the 
flesh," according to Eastern hyperbole; an exemplar vouch- 
safed, in an early age of the World, of what man may and 
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should become, in the course of ages, in hiB progiese towards 
the realization of his destiny ; an individual gifted vith a 
glorioas intellect, a nohle sonl, a fine organization, and a 
perfectly-balanced moral being; and who, by virtue of these 
endowments, Baw further than all other men — 



an earnest, not only of what humanity may be, but of what it 
will be, when the most perfected races shall bear the same re- 
lation to the finest minds of existing times, as these now bear 
to the Bushmen or the Esquimaux. He was, as Parker beau- 
tifully expresses it, " the possibility of the race made real," 
He was a sublime poet, prophet, hero, aud philosopher ; and 
had the usual fete of such — misrepresented by his enemies — 
miscoDBtrued by his friends ; unhappy iu this, that his nearest 
intimates and followers were not of a calibre to understand him; 
happy in this, that his words contained such undying seeds 
of truth as could survive even the media through which 
they passed. Like the wheat found in the Egyptian Catacombs, 
they retain the power of germinating undiminished, whenever 
their appropriate soil is found. They have been preserved al- 
most pure, notwithstanding the Judaic narrowness of Peter, the 
orthodox passions of John, and metaphysical subtleties of Paul. 
Everything seems to us to confinn the conclusion that we have 
in the Christianity of Scripture a eode of beautiful, simple, sub- 
lime, profound, but not perfect, truth, obscured by having come 
down to us by the intervention of minds far inferior to that of 
its Author — narrowed by their uncultivation — marred by their 
misapprehensions — and tarnished by their foreign admixtures. 
It is a ooUection of grand truths, transmitted to us by men who 
only half comprehended their grandeur, and imperfectly grasped 
their truth'. 

I ■' The cbaracler of the ncord is gucfa that 1 iw not haw any itresa can he Inid 
oDparticuUr ■clioni attributed to Jeaui. That he IWed a divine life, Bufiered a Tiolent 
death, taught and lived a moat beautiful religion — thii geenu the great bet about 
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The question whether Christ had a special mission — were 
specially inspired by the Spirit of God — will be decided by 
each man according to the views he may entertain of Providence, 
and to the meaning which he attaches to words which, in the 
lips of too many, hare no deBoite meaning at all. We are 
not careful to answer in this matter. We believe that God has 
arranged this glorious but perplexing world with a purpose, and 
on a plan. We hold that every man of superior capacity (if 
not evertf man sent upon the earth — has a duty to perform) a 
mission to fulfil — a baptism to be baptized with — " and how is 
he straitened till it be accomplished ! " We feel a deep inward 
conviction that every great and good man possesses some por- 
tion of God's truth, to proclaim to the world, and to fructi^ in 
his own bosom. In a true and simple, but not the orthodox, 
sense, we believe all the pure, wise, and mighty in soul, to be 
inspired, and to be inspired for the instruction, advancement, 
and elevation of mankind. " Inspirati<m, like God's omnipre- 
sence, is not limited to the few writers claimed by the Jews, 
Christians, or Mahometans, but is coextensive with the race. 
.... The degree of inspiration must depend upon two things : 
first, on the natural ability, the partiGular intellectual, moral, 
and religious endowment or genius wherewith each man is fur- 
nished by God ; and next, on the use each man makes of this 
endowment. In one word, it depends ou the man's Quantity 
of Being and his Quantity of Obedience. Now, as men difier 
widely in their natural endowments, and much more widely in 
their use and development thereof, there must of course be 
various degrees of inspiration, from the lowest sinner up to the 
loftiest saint. All men are not by birth capable of the same de- 

which & mau of trutb and error haa been collected. That lie ahould gather diBciplcf, 
b« opposed b; the PriesU and Phariaeea, bave conlroiersicB with them—tbia la; in 
the natuie of thinga. His loftieil tafings seem to me the moat likelj to be genuine. 
The great Btreaa laid on the person of Jeaiu by bii foUawers, showa wbat the peraon 
mnatbave been; they put the person before the thing, the feet aboTe the idea. 
Bot it is not about common men that such mythical Btoriea are told." — Theodore 
Parker, Discourse, p. 188. 
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giee of iospiratioQ, and by oultnre and acquired charaoter they 
are Btill less capable of it. A man of noble intellect, of deepi 
rich, benevolent affections, is by his endowments capable of 
more than one less gifted. He that perfectly keeps the Sonl's 
law, thns AilfiUing the conditions of inspiration, has more than 
he who keeps it imperfectly ; tiae former most receive all his 
soul can contain at that stage of its growth Inspira- 
tion, then, is the consequence of a faithful use of our faculties. 
Eaoh man is its subject — God its source — truth its only tost 

Men may call it miraculous, but nothing is more natural. 

It is ooextradve with the faithful use of man's natural powers. 

Now, this inspiration is limited to no sect, age, or nation. 

It is wide as the worid, and common as Ciod. It is not given 
to a few men, in the infancy of mankind, to monopolize inspira- 
tion, and bar God out of the Soul. You and I are not bom in 
the dotage and decay of the world. The sIats are beautiful as 
in their prime ; ' the most ancient Heavens are Jresh and strong.' 
Crod is still everywhere in nature. Wherever a heart beats with 
love — where Ffuth and Beasou utter their oracles— there also is 
God, as formerly in the hearts of seers and prophets. Neither 
Gerizim, nor Jerusalem, nor the soil that Jesus blessed, is so 
holy as the good man's heart ; nothing so full of God. This 
inspiration is not given to the learned alone, not alone to the 
great and wise, but to every faithful child of God. Certain as 
the open eye drinks in the light, do the pure in heart see God ; 
and he that lives truly feels Him as a presence not to he 
put by." ' 

This, however, to minds nourished on the positive and senten- 
tious creeds of orthodox Christendom, ia not enough. Troths that 
are written by the finger of God upon the heart of man, are not 
definite enough for them. Views of religion and duty wrought 
out by the meditations of the studious, confirmed by the alle- 
giance of the good and wise, stamped as sterling by the response 
they find in every tmcorrupted mind — are not sure enough for 
them. " They cannot trust God unless they have his bond in 
' Theodote Farker, p, 161, et teq. 
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black and white, given under oath, and attested by teitr 
nesses." They oling to dogmatic certainties, and vainly imagioa 
finch certainty to be attainable. It is this feeling which lies 
at the root of the distaste so gienerslly evinced by orthodox 
Chiistians for natural religion and for free and daring theo^ 
logical research; and the mental defect in which it has its 
originis not difiBoult to discover. It belongs to anderstandings 
at once dependent, indolent and timid, in which the practical 
predominates over the spiritnel, to which external testimony is 
more intelligible than internal evidence — which prefer the ease 
derived irom reposing on authority to the labour inseparable 
from patient and original reflection. Sueb men are unwilling 
to rest the hopes which animate them, and the principles which 
guide them, either on the deductions of fallible reason, or the 
convictions of corruptible instincts. This feeling is natural, 
and is shared by even the profoundest thinkers at some period 
or other of their progress towards that serenity of iaith which 
is the last and highest attainment of the devout searcher after 
truth. But the mistake is, to conceive it possible to attain cer- 
tainty by some change in the process of elaborating knowledge; 
— to imi^ine that any surer foundation can be discovered for 
religious belief than the deductions of the intellect and the 
Gonvictions of the heart. If reason proves the existence and 
attributes of (Jod — if those spiritual instincts, which we believe 
to be the voice of Ood in the soul, iniiise into the mind a 
sense of our relation to Him, and a hope of future existence — 
if reason and conscience alike irresistibly point to virtue as the 
highest good and the destined end and aim of man, — we doubt, 
we hesitate, we tremble at the possibility of a mistake ; we cry 
out that this is not certainty, and that on anything short of 
certainty our souls cannot rest in peace. But if we are told, on 
the authority of ancient history, that some centnries ago a saint 
and sage came into the world, and assured his hearers that they 
had one God and Father who commanded virtue as a law, 
and promised futurity as a reward ; and that this sage, to prove 
that be was divinely authorized to preach such doctrines, 
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WTongbt miracles (wbich muet have been either coutrKTentions 
of God'B laws, or anticipations of future developments of 
science), which fallible disciples witnessed, and which fallible 
narrators have transmitted — then we bow our beads in satisfied 
aequiescence, and feel that we have attained the unmistakable, 
nnqaestionable, infallible certainty we sought. What is this 
bat the very spirit of Hindoo Mythology, which is not con- 
tented till it has found a resting-place for the Universe, yet is 
content to rest it on an elephant, or on a tortoise ! 

The same fallible human reason is the foundation of oar 
whole superstructure in the one case equally as in the other. 
The only difference is that in the one case we apply that reason 
to the evidence for the doctrine itself; — in the other case we 
apply it to the credentials of the individual who is said to 
have taught that doctrine. But is it possible we can so blind 
oareelves as to believe that reason can ever give us half the 
assurance that Matthew is correct when he tells as that Christ 
preached the Sermon on the Mount and fed 5000 men with five 
loaves and two fishes — as it gives us that a mighty and benevo- 
lent Maker formed the Universe and its inhabitants, and made 
man " the living to praise him " ? What should we think of the 
soundness of that man's understanding, who should say, " I 
have studied the wonders of the Heavens, the framework of 
the Earth, the mysterious beauties and adaptations of animal 
existence, the moral and material constitutioii of the buioan 
creature, who is so fearfully and wonderftilly made ; and I have 
risen from the contemplation unsatisfied and uncertain whether 
God is, and what He is. But I have carefully examined the 
four Gospels, weighed their discrepancies, collated their reports, 
— and the result is a perfect certainty that Christ was the 
miraculoiu Son of God, commissioned to make known His 
existence, to reveal His will, to suspend his laws. It is doubt- 
ful whether a wise and good Being be the Author of the 
starry heavens above me, and the moral world within me ; — but 
it is unguestionable that Jesus walked upon the water, and 
raised the Widow's Son at Nain. I may be mistaken in Uie 
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one deducdoQ : — I caDnot be mistaken in the other." Strang 
conformation of mind ! which can find no adequate founda \ 
tion for its hopes, its worship, its principles of action, in the \ 
far stretching universe, in the glorious firmament, in the | 
deep, full soul, bursting with unutterable tlioughts — jet can / 
rest all, with a trusting simplicity approaching the sublime, \ 
on what a book relates of the sayings and doings of a man j 
who lived eighteen centuries ago ! / 

If the change which resulted from our inquiries were in- 
deed a descent from certainty to probability, it would involve 
a loss beyond all power of compensation. But it is not so 
It is merely an exchange of conclusions founded on one chain 
of reasoning for conclusions founded on another. The plain 
truth — if we dared but look it in the face — is this: — that 
absolute certainty on these subjects is not attainable, and was 
not intended. We have already seen that no miraculous reve- 
lation could make doctrines credible which are revolting to 
our reason; nor can any revelation give to doctrines greater 
certainty than that which attaches to its own origin and his- 
tory. Now, we cannot conceive the proofe of any miraculous 
revelation to he so perfect, flawless, and cogent, as are the 
proofs of the great doctrines of our feith, independent of 
miracle or revelation. Both set of proofs must, philosophically 
speaking, be imperfect; — but the proof that any particular 
individual was supematurally inspired by God, must always 
be more imperfect than the proof that Man and the Universe 
are the production of His fiat; that goodness is his pro- 
foundest essence; that doing good is the noblest worship we 
can pay Him. To seek that more cogent and compelling cer- 
tainty of these truths which orthodoxy yearns after, is to strive 
for a shadow : — to fancy that we have attained it, is to be 
satisfied with having af&xed Man's indorsement to "the true 
sayings of Crod."' 

' " Having remored the offence we tiuk in fancying Qod speaking with a IiuniBB 

Toiee, and lajing, 'Thii i» my beloved Son : heat ye him,'— we certainly do not in- 

' dine to call that a Ion. Bat we do not lixe anything ebe ; for coniideiiog the 
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In grasping after this sbadov, ordinary Chiistianity has 
lost the BubBtance : — it haB sacrificed in practioal, more than 
it has gained in dogmatio, value. In making Christ the mi- 
raoulouB Son of God, it has destroyed Jesns as a human 
exemplar. If he were in a peculiar manner " the only begotten 
of the Father," a partaker in Ms essential nature, then he is 
immeasurably removed from us; — wa may revere, we cannot 
imitate him. We listen to his precepts with submission, per- 
hapB even greater than before. We dwell upon the excellence 
of his charftcter, no longer for imitation, but for worship. We 
read with the deepest love and admiratioa of His geniuB, Mb 
gentleness, Ms mercy, Mb unwearying activity in doing good, 
his patience with the stupid, his compassion for the afflicted, 
his courage in facing torture, Ms meekness in enduring wrong; 
— and then we turn away and say, " Ah ! he was a God ; 
Buch virtue is not for humanity, nor for us." It is useless 
by honeyed words to disguise the truth. If Christ were a man, 
he is our pattern t " the possibility of our race made real." 
If he were God — a partaker of God's nature, as the orthodox 
maintain — then they are guilty of a cruel mockery in speaking 
of him as a type, a model of human escellende. How can 
one endowed with the perfections of a God be an example 
to beings encumbered with the weaknesses of humanity? 
Adieu, then, to Jesus as anything but a Propounder of doc- 
trines, an Utterer of precepts! The mlai portion of Chris- 
tiamty is swept away. His Character —that from wMofa so 
many in all ages have drawn their moral life and strength — that 
wMch so irresistibly enlists our deepest sympatMes, and rouses 
oar highest aspirations — it becomes an irreverence to speak of. 
The character — the conduct — the virtues — of a God ! — these 

godliaeu and parity of the life of Jesus, and then thinking of Qod and his holiness 
on the one aide, and of oui deslination on the other, we know, vrithoat a poaitive de- 
claration, that God must have been pleased with a life like that of Jesns, and that 
ve cannot do better than adhere to him. We do not lose, therefore, with those 
voices from heaven, more than ia loal by a beautiful picture from which a ticket ia 
taken away that was fasteoed to it, containing the superfluous aaaoFanca of iti being 
a beantifnl picture." — Stnosa's Letter to frofeasor Orelli, p. 20. 
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are felt to be indecent expreaaions. Verily, orthodoxy has slain 
the life of Christianity, In the presumptuous endeavour to exalt 
Jesus, it has shut him up in the Holy of HoUes, and hid him 
from the gaze of humanity. It has displaced him &om au 
object of imitation, into an object of worship. It has mode 
his life barren, that his essence might be called divine. 

" But we have no fear that we should lose Christ by being 
obliged to give up a considerable part of what was hitherto 
called Christian creed ! He will remain to all of us the more 
surely, the less anxiously we cling to doctrines and opinions 
that might tempt our reason to forsake him. But if Christ 
remains to us, and if he remains to us as the highest we know 
and are capable of imagining within the sphere of religion, as 
the person without whose presence in the mind no perfect piety 
is possible,^ — we may fairly say that in Him do we stiil possess 
the Bum and eubstance of the Christian faith. " ' 

" But," it will be objected, " what, on this system, becomes 
of the religion of the poor and ignorant, the uneducated, and 
the busy? If Christianity is not a divine revelation, and 
therefore entirely and infallibly true, — if the Groapels are not 
perfectly faithful and accurate expositors of Christ's teaching 
and of God's will, — what a fearful loss to those who have 
neither the leisure, the learning, nor the logical habits of 
thought requisite to construct, out of the relics that remain to 
them and the nature that lies before them, a faith for them- 
selves ! " 

To this objection we reply that the more religion can be 
shown to consist in the realization of great moral and spiritual 
truths, rather than in the reception of distinct dogmas, the more 
the position of these classes is altered for the better. In no 
respect ia it altered for the worse. Their creeds, i. e. their col- 
lection of dogmas, those who do not or cannot think for them- 
selves, must always take on the authority of others. They do 
so now : they have always done so. They have hitherto 
' 3muu'a Soliloquie*, p. 87, 
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believed certain docLrioeB because wise and good men assure 
them that these doctrines were revealed by Christ, and that 
Christ was a Teacher sent from God. They will in future 
believe them because vise and good men assure them of their 
truth, and their own hearts confirm the assurance. The only 
difference lies in this : — that in the one case, the authority on 
which they lean vouches for the truth; in the other, for the 
Teacher who proclaimed it. 

Moreover, the Bible still remains; though no longer as an 
inspired and infallible record. Though not the word of God, 
it contains the words of the wisest, the most excellent, the most 
devout men, who have ever held communion with Him. The 
poor, the ignorant, the busy, need not, and will not, read it 
critically. To each of them, it will still, through all time, 
present the Gospels and the Fsalms, — the glorious purity of 
Jesus, the subhme piety of David and of Job, Those who read 
it for its spirit, not for its dogmas, — as the poor, the ignorant, 
the busy, if unjierverted, will do, — will still find in it all that 
is necessary for their guidance in life, and their consolation in 
sorrow,' — for their rule of duty, and their trust in God. 

A more genuine and important objection to the consequences 
of our views is felt by indolent minds on their own account. 
They shrink from the toil of working out truth for themselves, 
out of the materials which Providence has placed before them. 
They long for the precious metal, hut loathe the rude ore out of 
which it has to be extricated by the laborious alchemy of 
thought. A ready-made creed is the Paradise of their lazy 
dreams. A string of authoritative dogmatic propositions com- 
prises the whole mental wealth which they desire. The volume 
of nature — the volume of history^the volume of life — appal 
and terrify them. Such men are the materials out of whom 
good Catholics — of all sects — are made. They form the unin- 
quiring and submissive flocks which rejoice the hearts of all 
Priesthoods. Let such cling to the faith of their forefathers — 
if they can. But men whose minds are cast in a nobler mould 
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and are instinct with a diviner life, — who love truth more than 
rest, and the peace of Heaven rather than the peace of Eden, — 
to whom " a loltier heing hrings severer cares," — 

" who tnow, Man does not live by joy alone, 
But bj the preaeacs of the power of Qod," — 

snch must cast behind them the hope of any repose or tran- 
quillity save that which ia the last reward of long agonies of 
thought'; — they must relinquish all prospect of any Heaven 
save that of which tribulation is the avenue and portal ; they 
must gird up their loins, and trim their lamp, for a work which 
cannot be put by, and which must not be negligently done. 
" He, " says Zschokke, " who does not like hving in the Jiir- 
nished lodgings of tradition, must build his own house, his 
own system of thought and faith, for himself.'" 

' " Thou 1 to whom the weamome dUeoae 
Of Fait and Present ia on alien thing, 
Thau pure Eiiatence I whose severe decree! 
Porbid > liiing man hi* loal to bring 
Into a timeleaa Bden of aweet ease. 
Clear-eyed, clear-hearted — lay thy loving wing 
In death upon me — if that way alone 
Thy great Creation-thonght thou wilt to me make known. " 

R. H. Uilnel. 
* Zachokke'l AulobiogiBphy, p. 29. The whole section ia moat deeply interetling. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CHRISTIAN ECLECTICISM. 

CHRiSTiANiTy not being a revelation, but a conception — the 
Gospels not being either inspired or accurate, but iallible and 
imperfect human records — the practical conclusion from snch 
premises must be obvious to all. Every doctrine and every 
propoBition which the Scriptures contain, whether or not we 
believe it to have come to us unmutilated and unmarred fix)m 
the mouth of Christ, is open, and must be subjected, to the 
scrutiny of reason. Some tenets we shall at once accept as the 
most perfect truth that can be received by the human intellect 
and heart; — others we shall reject as contradicting our instincts 
and offending our understandings ;— others, again, of a more 
mixed nature, we must analyze, that so we may extricate the 
seed of truth from the husk of error, and elicit " the divine idea 
that lies at the bottom of appearance."' 

I, I value the Beligion of Jesus, not as being absolute and 
perfect truth, but as containing more truth, purer truth, higher 
truth, stronger truth, than has ever yet been given to man. 
Much of his teaching I unhesitatingly receive as, to the best 
of my judgment, unimprovable and imsurpassable — fitted, if 
obeyed, to make earth a Paradise indeed, and man only a 
little lower than the angels. The worthlessneaa of ceremonial 
observances, and the necessity of active virtue — " Not every 
one that saith unto me. Lord! Lord! but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in Heaven;" " By their Iruits ye 
shall know them ; " "I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ; " 
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"Be not a slothful hearer only, but a doer of the word;" 
" Woe unto ye. Scribes and Pharisees, for ye pay tithes of mint 
and anisB and cummin, and neglect the weightier matters of the 
Law, justice, mercy, and temperance:" — The enforcement of 
purity of heart as the security for purity of life, and of the 
government of the thoughts, as the originators and forerunners 
of action — "He that looketh on a woman, to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart ; " " Out 
of the heart proceed murders, adulteries, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies: these are the things which defile a man:" — 
Universal philanthropy — " Thou shall love thy neighbour as 
thyself;" "Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, that do ye also unto them, for this is the Law and the 
Prophets:" — Forgiveness of injuries — "Love your enemies; 
do good to them that hate you ; pray for them which despite- 
ftilly use you and persecute you ; " " Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those that trespass against us;" "I say not unto 
thee, until seven times, hut until seventy times seven;" "If 
ye love them only that love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even pabUcans the same:" — The necessity of self sacrifice 
in the cause of duty—" Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness' sake;" "If any man will he my disciple, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me;" 
" If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee ;" 
" No man, having put his band to the plough and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God : " — Humility — " Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth;" "He that humhleth 
himself shall be exalted ; " " He that is greatest among you, let 
him be your servant:" — Genuine sincerity; being, not seeming 
— " Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen 
of them;" "When thou prayest, enter into thy closet and shut 
thy door;" "When thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash 
thy face, that thou appear not unto men to fast:" — All these 
sublime precepts need no miracle, no voice from the clouds, 
to recommend them to oar allegiance, or to assure us of their 
divinity ; they command obedience by virtue of their inherent 
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rectitude and beauty, and vindicate their author as himself 
the one towering perpetual miracle of history. 

II. Next in perfection come the views which Christianity un- 
folds to us of God in his relation to man, which were probably 
as near the truth as the minds of men could in that Age receive. 
God is represented as Our Father in Heaven — to be whose 
especial children is the best reward of the peace-makers — to 
see whose face is the highest hope of the pure in heart— who 
is ever at hand to strengthen His true worshippers — to whom is 
due our heartiest love, our humblest submission — whose most 
acceptable worship is a holy heart — in whose constant presence 
our life is passed — to whose merciful disposal we are resigned 
by death. It is remarkable that, throughout the Gospels, with 
the exception of a simple passage', nothing is said as to the 
nature of the Deity: — his relation to us is alone insisted on: — 
all that is needed for our consolation, our strength, our guidance, 
is assured to us: — the purely speculative is passed over and 



Thus, in the two great points essential to our practical life — 
viz. our feelings towards God, and our conduct towards man — 
the Gospels contain Uttle about which men can differ — little 
from which they can dissent'. He is our Father — we are all 
brethren. This much lies open to the most ignorant and busy, 
as fully as to the most leisurely and learned. This needs no 
Priest to teach it — no authority to indorse it. The rest is 
Speculation — intensely ntere sting, indeed, but of no practical 
necessity. 

' God ii a Spirit. 

* That, howerer, tbere miut he some radical defect, oi incompleteneBs, or inapplica- 
bility, in our day and country, of the Gfoopel rule of life, appears from the fiict that 
any one who ttrieiii/ regalatei his conduct by iti teaching (putting aaida the mere 
letter) i> immediately led into acts which the world nnanimoasty legaids aiindiiatiTe 
of an uDioand or unbalanced mind ; that in fact the veiy attempt indicate! a mental 
canstitution ot condition ao peculiar, eo intrinsically un6t foT the bniineia of life, ai 
to conititute what ia univerBally admitted to he unsoundneaa. Moit men, who pro- 
feaa to take the Qoapel aa their guide, escape thia uneoundneie, or keep it within 
permiuible houndi, by inconaialency, or artificial interprets tiona 
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III. There are, however, other tenets taught in Scripture 
and professed by Christians, in which reflective minds of all 
ages have found it difficult to acquiesce. Thus: — however far 
■ve may stretch the plea for a liberal interpretation of Oriental 
speech, it is impossible to disguise from ourselves that the 
New Testament t^aches, in the most unresen^ed manner, and 
in the strongest language, the doctrine of i/i£ e^cacy of Prayer 
in modifying the divine purposes, and in obtaining the boons 
asked for at the throne of grace. It is true that one passage 
(John xi. 42j would seem to indicate that prayer was a form 
which Jesus adopted for the sake of others ; it is also re- 
markable that the model of prayer, which he taught to his 
disciples, contains only one simple and modest request for 
personal and temporal good ' ; yet not only are we told that 
he prayed earnestly and for specific mercies (though with a 
most submissive will), on occasions of pecuhar suffering and 
trial, but few of his exhortations to his disciples occur more 
frequently than that to constant prayer, and no promises are 
more distinct or reiterated than that their prayers shall he 
heard and answered. "Watch and pray;" "This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting;" "What things soever ye 
desire, when ye pray, heheve that ye shall receive them, and ye 
shall have them ; " " Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he will give it you ;" 
"Ask, and it shall be given you;" " Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels ? " The parable of the 
unjust Judge was dehvered to enforce the same conclusion, and 
the writings of the Apostles are at least equally explicit on this 
point, "Be constant in prayer;" "Pray without ceasing;" 
" Let him ask in faith, nothing wavering;" " The fervent ef- 
fectual prayer of a righteous man availeth much." 

' " It i> a curious feet tliat the Lord's Prayer may be reconstructed," wys Wel- 
atein, "slmoat verbatim out of tfae Talmud, wb>ch BlioconlainBa prophetic intimation 
that all prayer will ooe day ceaie, except tbe f rayer of ^hanksgiiing." (Hackay'i 
Frflgreu of the Intellect, ii. 379.) 
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No one can read such passages, and the numberless othen 
of a similar character with which both Testaments abotmd, and 
doubt that the opinion held both by Christ and his disciples 
was that "Jehovah is a God that heareth and answereth prayer;" 
— that favours are to be obtained from Him by earnest and re- 
iterated entreaty ; that whatever good thing His sincere wor- 
shippers petition for, with instancn and with faith, shall be 
granted to them, if consonant to his purposes, and shall be 
granted in consequence of their petition ; that, in fact and 
truth, apart from all metaphysical subtleties and subterfages, 
the designs of God can be modified and swayed, like those 
of an earthly father, by the entreaties of His children. This 
doctrine is set forth throughout the Jewish Scriptures in its 
coarsest and nakedest form, and it reappears in the Christian 
Scriptures in a form only slightly modified and refined. 

Kow, this doctrine has in all ages been a stumbling block to 
the thoughtful. It is obviously irrecoitcilahle with all that 
reason and revelation teach uB of the divine natnre ; and the 
inconsistency has been felt by the ablest of the Scripture 
writers themselves'. Various and desperate have been the 
expedients and suppositions resorted to, in order to reconcile 
the conception of an immutable, all-wise, all-foreseeing God, 
with that of a father who is turned from his course by the 
prayers of his creatures. But all such efforts are, and are felt 
to be, hopeless failures. They involve the assertion and nega- 
tion of the same proposition in one breath. The problem 
remains still insoluble ; and we must either be content to 
leave it so, or we must abandon one or other of the hostile 
premises. 

The religions man, who believes that all events, mental as 
well as physical, are pre-ordered and arranged according to the 
decrees of infinite wisdom, and the philosopher who knows 
that, by the wise and eternal laws of the universe, cause and 



a that he shonld lie, nor lbs un of man, that he ahanld 
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effect are indissolubly chained together, and that ooe follows 
the other in inevitable succeesion, — equally feel that this ordi- 
nation — this chain — cannot be changeable at the cry of man. 
To suppose that it can is to place the whole harmonious sys- 
tem of nature at the mercy of the weak reason and the selfish 
wishes of humanity. If the purposes of God were not wise, 
they would not be formed : — if wise, they cannot be changed, 
for then they would become unwise. To suppose' that an all- 
wise Being would alter his designs and modes of proceeding at 
the entreaty of an unknowing creature, is to believe that com- 
passion would change his wisdom into foolishness. It has been 
urged that prayer may render a favour wise, which would else 
be unwise ; but this is to imagine that events are not foreseen 
and pre-ordered, but are arranged and decided pro re natd: it 
is also to ignore utterly the unquestionable feet, that no event 
in life or in nature is isolated, and that none can be changed 
without entailing endless and universal alterations'. If the uni- 
verse is governed by fixed laws, or (which is the same proposi- 
tion in difierent language) if all events are pre-ordained hy the 
foreseeing wisdom of an infinite God, then the prayers of thou- 
sands of years and generations of martyrs and saints cannot 
change or modify one iota of our destiny. The proposition is 
unassailable by tbe subtlest logic'. The weak, fond afieclions 

' "Immediate proDfof tbalBfitemof interminable connection wbkfa binds together 
the whole bnmap femilj, mBj be obtained by every one wbo will exflinine tbe Kvera] 
ingredients of his phjaicRl, intellectual, and socini^coiidition ; for he »ill not find one 
of these circumstances of his lot that is not directly an effect or consequence of the 
conduct, or cbaracler, ur conautulion of bia piogenilors, and of all with whom be hu 
had to do ; if they had been other than what tbey were, he alto must hare been 
othei than be is. And then our predeceison must in like manner trace the qoalittea 
of their being to theirs ; thus the linking ascends to the common parenta of all ; 
and thus muat it deicend — still spieadLBg as it goes— from tbe present to the last 
geneisUon of tbe children of Adam." — Nat, Hist, of Enthusiasm, p. 14B. 

' The author of the Natural History of Bnthusiasm has n singular theory on this 
point. He is not very clear, hecnnie clearness wonld make his inconsistency and 
the strangeness of bis position loo manifest ; but as far as we can decipher hia notion) 
it it this : He dkidea all etenla into two clneses — thp certain and tbe fanuitnns. 
Be conceires, as well aa we do, that tbe great mass of events occur accocding to 
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of humanity struggle in vain against the unwelcome con- 



It m a concluBioQ from vMch the feelings of almost all of 
us shrink and revolt. The strongest sentiment of our nature, 
perhaps, is that of our helplessness in the hands of fate, and 
against this helplessness we seek for a resource in the belief of 
our dependence on a Higher Power, which can control and 
will interfere with fate. And though our reason tells us that it 
is inconceivable that the entreaties of creatures as erring and 
as blind as we are, can influence the all-wise purposes of God, 
yet we feel an internal voice, more eloquent than reason, which 
assures ns that to pray to Him in trouble is an irrepressible 
instinct of our nature — an instinct which precedes teaching — 
which survives experience — which defies philosophy. 



It would be an unspeakable consolation to our human in- 
firmity, could we, in tliis case, believe our reason to be er- 
roneous, and our instinct true; but we greatly fear that the 
latter is the result, partly of that anthropomorphism which 
pervades all our religious conceptions, which our limited facul- 
ties suggest, and which education and habit have rooted so 
fixedly in our mental constitution, — and partly of that fond 
weakness which recoils from the idea of irreversible and 
inescapable decree. The conception of subjection to a law 
, without exception, without remission, without appeal, crushing, 
absolute, and universal, is truly an appalling one ; and, most 

eBtnbliBhed laws, and in the regular proceaa of causation : and these he regards as 
settled and imnnlable : but in addition to these ba conaidera that there are man; 
otberi which are mere fortuilies, at the command oi God's will and of man's prajera ; 
and that these fbituities are the special preyince and mtam ol the divine govern- 
ment" (chap. vi,). Yet this wnter allon's that all events and all men's loU are in- 
eitricably woven together (p. 132, H9) ; how then can one thing be more fbrtuitoua 
or alterable than another 1 Moreover, fortuitj, at he elaenhere intimates, ia merely 
an eipreaiion denoting our ignorance of causation : that which seema a chance to 
us ia among ihr most settled and certain of Qod's otdainmenla. 
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meroifolly, can rarely be perceived in all its overwhelming force, 
except by minds wbich, tbtough stem and lofty intellectual 
traiDiDg, have in some degree become qualified to bear it. 

Communion with God, we must ever bear in mind, is some- 
thing very different from prayer for specific blessings, and 
often confers the submissive strength of soul for which we 
pray; and we believe it will be found that the higher our souls 
rise in their spiritual progress, the more does entreaty merge 
into thanksgiving, the more does petition become absorbed in 
communion with the "Father of the spirits of all flesh." That 
the piety of Christ was fast tending to this end is, we think, 
indicated by bis instructions to his disciples {Matt. vi. 8, 9) : 
" When ye pray, use not vain repetitions, for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him. 
After this manner, therefore, pray ye," &c. ; and by that last 
sublime sentence in GeChsemane, uttered when the agonizing 
struggle of the spirit with the flesh bad terminated in the com- 
plete and final victory of the first, " Father, if this cup may 
not pass firom me except I drink it, thy will be done." 

Prayer may be regarded as the form which devotion naturally 
takes in ordinary minds, and even in the most enlightened 
minds in their less spiritual moods. The highest intellectual 
efforts, the loftiest religious contemplations, dispose to devotion, 
but check the impulses of prayer. The devout philosopher, 
trained to the investigation of universal system, — the serene 
astronomer, fresh from the study of the changeless laws which 
govern innumerable worlds, — shrinks from the monstrous irra- 
tionality of asking the great Architect and Governor of all to 
work a miracle in his behalf — to interfere, for the sake of his 
convenience, or his plans, with the sublime order conceived by 
the Ancient of Days in the far Eternity of the Past; for 
what is a special providence but an interference with established 
laws? and what is such interference but a miracle? There is 
much truth and beauty in the following remorksof Isaac Taylor, 
but much also of the inconsistency, irreverence, and insolence 
of orthodoxy. 
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" The very idea of Adireeaing petitions to Him who worketh 
all thinga according to the counael of his own eternal and unal- 
terable will, and the eDJoined practice of clothing Bentiments 
of piety in articulate forms of language, though these senti- 
ments, before they are invested in words, are perfectly known 
to the Searcher of hearts, imply that, in the terms and mode of 
intercourse between God and man, no attempt is made to lift 
the latter above his sphere of limited notions and imperfect 
knowledge. The terms of devotional communion rest even 
on a much lower ground than that which man, by efforts of 
reason and imagination, might attain to '. Prayer, by its 
very conditions, supposes not only a condescension of the divine 
nature to meet the human, but a humbling of the human 
nature to a lower range than it might easily reach. The 
region of abstract conceptions— of lofty reasonings — of mag- 
nificent images, has an atmosphere too subtle to support the 
health of true piety ; and in order that the warmth and vigour 
of life may be maintained in the heart, the common level of the 
natural affections is chosen as the scene of intercourse between 

heaven and earth The utmost distances 

of the material universe aie finite ; but the disparity of nature 
which eeparates man from his Maker is infinite ; nor can the 
interval be filled up or brought under any process of measure- 
ment Were it indeed permitted to man to gaze 

upward from step to step, and from range to range, of the vast 
edifice of rational existences, and could his eye attain its 
summit, and then perceive, at an infinite height beyond that 
highest platform of created beings, the lowest beams of the 
Eternal Throne — what liberty of heart would afterwards be left 
to him in drawing near to the Father of Spirits 1 How, after 
such a revelation of the upper world, could the affectionate 
cheerfulness of earthly worship again take place ? Or how, 
while contemplating the measured vastneas of the interval 

' I>il Dot cleat deduction from this, that prayer U a form of devotion conceded 
only to DDi imperfect spiriliuil capitcitieB, nnd to be oatgrown aa those cHpacitioi are 
raised and strengthened! 
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betneen beaven and earth, could the dwellers thereon come 
familiarly as before to the Hearer of Prayer; bringiDg with 
them the small requests of their petty interests of the present 

hfe These spectacles of greatnesa, if laid open to 

perception, would present such an interminable perspective of 
glory, and so set out the immeasurable distance between our- 
selves and the Supreme Being with a long gradation of splen- 
dours, that we should henceforth feel as if thrust down to an 
extreme remoteness from the divine notice ; and it would be 
hard or impossible to retain, with any comfortable conviction, 
the belief in the nearness of Him who is revealed as ' a very 

present help in every time of trouble. ' 

Every ambitious attempt to break through the humbling condi- 
tions on which man may hold communion with God, must then 
fail of success ; since the Supreme has fixed the scene of wor- 
ship and converse, not in the skies, but on the earth. The 
Scripture models of devotion, far from encoor^ng vague and 
inarticulate contemplations, consist of such utterances of desire, 
hope, and love, as seem to suppose the existence of correlative 
feelings, and of every human sympathy, in Him to whom they 
are addressed'. And though reason and Scripture assure us 
that He neither needs to be informed of our wants, nor waits 
to be moved by out supplications, yet will He be approached 
with the eloquence of importunate desire, and He demands, 
not only a sincere feeling of indigence and dependence, but an 
undissembled zeal and diligence in seeking the desired boons 
by persevering request. He is to be supplicated with argu- 
ments as one who needs to be swayed and moved, to be 
wrought upon and infiaenced; nor is any alternative offered 
to those who would present themselves at the throne of heavenly 
grace, or any exception made in favour of superior spirits, 
whose more elevated notions of the divine perfections may 
render this accommodated style distasteful. As the Hearer 

' TbM ii, thej are bated on erroneoiu premisM, snpported by s nalucsl feeling — 
the verj feeling which, pnahcd a little further, has originated prajen to Christ in the 
Englitb Chunh, and to Sunli nod to the Virgin Hsry in the Boman Commnnion. 
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of Prayer stoops to listen, so also must the suppliant stoop £rom 
the heights of philosophical or meditative abstractions, and 
either come in genuine simplicity of petition, as a son to a 
father, ot be utterly excluded from the friendship of hia 
Maker." ' 

The expressions in this last paragraph — those particnlarly 
which we have italicised — appear to us, we confess, monstrous, 
and little, if at all, short of blasphemy, i. e. speaking evil of 
God. What ! He, who " both by reason and Scripture " has 
taught us that He is not moved hy our supplications, requires 
us — "on pain of being utterly excluded from hia favour" — to 
act as if He were ! He, who has given us the understanding 
to conceive His entire exemption from all human weaknesses, 
requires us to proceed as if we "thought that He was alto- 
gether such a one as ourselves" ! He, who has made us to 
know that all things are ordered hy Him from the beginning — 
" that with Him is no variableness, neither shadow of turning" 
— requires us to supplicate, " argue," importune, as if we be- 
lieved that supplication, argument, and importunity could sway 
and turn Him from His purposes, — commands us, in a word, to 
enact in His august presence a comedy, which He knows, and 
we know, to he a mockery and a farce ! He, who has given ns, 
as His divinest gift, to elevate, to perfect, and to purify, an in- 
tellect bearing some faint analogy to His own, — punishes with 
" exclusion from Hia friendship," those nobler conceptions of 
His nature which are the finest achievements of this intellect, 
unless we consent to abnegate and disavow them, or pretend 
that we do so .' — for this appears to be the signification of 
the last sentence we have quoted. Such are the bewildering 
positions into which Orthodoxy drives its more intellectual 
disciples ! 

The following remarks are thrown out rather as suggestions 
for thought than as digested reflections, but they may con- 
tain a clue to some truth. The inadmissibility of the idea 
of the bon& fide efficacy of prayer, would appear to be 
' Nat. Hill, of Entbuiioam, p. 27-32. 
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enforced rather by our conviction that all things in life 
are airanged by law, than by a belief in the foreknowledge 
(which in a supreme Being is equivalent to ibreordoinment) 
of the Deity. This latter doctrine, however metaphysically 
true and provable, we cannot hold, so as to follow it out 
fairly to its consequences. It negatives the free-will of man 
at least as peremptorily as the efficacy of prayer: — yet in the 
free-will of man we do believe, and must believe, however strict 
logic may straggle against it. Why, then, should we not also 
hold the efficacy of prayer ? — a doctrine, so far, certainly not 
more illogical ? Because if, as we cannot doubt, the immutable 
relation of cause and effect governs everything, in all time, 
through all space — then prayer — except in those cases where it 
operates as a natural cause — cannot affect the sequence of 
events. If bodily pain and disease be the legitimate and trace- 
able consequence of imprudence and excess — if pleurisy or 
consumption follow, by natural law, exposure to inclement 
weather in weak frames — if neuralgia be the legal progeny of 
organic decay or shattered nerves — if storms follow laws aa cer- 
tain as the law of gravitation — how can prayer bring about the 
cessation of pain, or the lulling of the storm, for the relief of 
the suffering, or the rescue of the emperilled, man ? Is not the 
prayer for such cessation clearly a prayer for a miracle ? 

Prayer may be itself a natural cause ; — it may, by its men- 
tal intensity, suspend bodily pain : — it may, by the moral ele- 
vation it excites, confer strength to dare and to endure. Prayer, 
to a fellow- creature of superior power and wisdom, may induce 
such to apply a lenitive or a cure, which, however, is simply a 
natural cause, placed by our ignorance beyond our reach. \ If, \ 
therefore, there be around us, as many think, superior spiritual ' 
beings, our prayers, if heard by them, may induce them to aid us ' 
by means unknown to our inferior powers. But such aid would 
thenbe the natural result of natural though obscure causes. " If, 
however," it may be asked, " superior beings may be moved by , 
prayer to aid us by their knowledge of natural agencies unknown 
to us, why not God ?" The answer is : that for Prayer to be 
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a bon& fide effective agent in obtaining any boon, it niiiat ope- 
rate on an impressible and mutable will : — therefore, if there 
be superior intermediate beings, sharing human sympathies and 
imperfections, but possessing more than human powers and 
knowledge — prayer may secure their aid; but not that of a 
supreme Qod. Still, the question remains much oue of/act : — 
are our prayers— are the most earnest prayers of the wisest, the 
best, the most suffering— generally answered ? Does toothache 
or sciatica last a shorter time with those who pray, than with 
those who only bear? 

On the whole, however, we are content that man should rest 
in the Christian practice, though not in Christian theory, of 
Prayer — ^just as we are obUged to rest satisfied with a concep- 
tion of Deity, which, though utterly erroneous in the sight of 
Grod, and consciously imperfect even in our own, is yet the 
nearest approach to truth our minds can frame, and practi- 
cally adequate to our necessities. The common doctrine we 
cannot but regard as one of those fictions which imperfect and 
unchastened man is fain to gather round him, to equalize his 
strength with the requirements of his lot, but which a stronger 
nature might dispense with ; — one of those fictions which may 
be considered as the imperfect expression — the approximative 
formula — of mighty and eternal verities. 

IV, Eemotely connected with the doctrine of an interposing 
and influencible Providence, is the fallacy, or rather the imper- 
fection, which hes at the root of the ordinary Christian view of 
Resignation, as a duty and a virtue. Submission, cheerful 
acquiescence in the dispensations of Providence, is enjoined 
upon us, not because these dispensations are just and wise — 
not because they are the ordiipnces of His will who cannot err, 
i — but because they are ordaiffid for our benefit, and because 
I He has promised that " all things shall work together for good 
to them that love Him." We are assured that every trial and 
, affliction is designed solely for our good, for our discipline, 
and will issue in a blessing, though we see not bow ; and that 
therefore we must bow to it with unmurmuring resignation. 
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These grounds, it is obvious, are purely sel f- regarding ; and 
resignadoQ, thus repreaented and thus motived, is no virtue, 
but a simple calculation of self-interest This narrow view 
results from that incorrigible egotism of the human heart which 
makes each man prone to regard himself as the special object 
of divine consideration, and the centre, romid which the universe 
revolves. Yet it is unquestionably the view most prominently 
and frequently presented in the New Testament', and hy all 
modem divines''. It may be, that the prospect of " an exceed- 
ing, even an eternal weight of glory," may be needed to sup- 
port our frail purposes under the crushing afBictions of our 
mortcU lot ; it may be, that, by the perfect arrangements of 
omnipotence, the sufferings of all may be made to work out the 
ultimate and supreme good of each ; but this is not, cannot be, 
the reason why we should submit with resignation to whatever 
God ordains. His will must be equally wise, equally right, 
whether it allot to us happiness or misery : it i» His will ; we 
need inquire no Hirther. Job, who had no vision of a future 
compensatory world, had in this attained a sublimer point of 
religion than St, Paul : — " Though He slay me, yet will I trusty 
in Him." " What ! shall we receive good at the hands of God,' 
and shall we not receive evil?" (Job xiii. IS; ii. 10.) : 

To the orthodox Christian, who fully believes all he pro- j 
fesses, cheerful resignation to the divine will is comparatively a ^ 
natural, an easy, a simple thing. To the religious philosopher, , 

' Se« Mpeciilly MfltLT. 11, 12; iri. 35-27. Romana viii. 18, 28. 2 Oor. if. 
17. Qal. Ti.0. There i» one aublime exception, from the moalhof Chriat "The 
cnp that my Fsllier hugiTen me, shall 1 not drink itl" 

* The lablimeal and purest geniua among modem diiinea goeeaofaru (o maintain 
that apart from the hope of future recompenie, " a deTiation from rectitude would 
become the part of wisdom, and dionld the path of rirtne beobatnicted by disgrace, 
torment, or death, to prruvere would be madneai and folly. " (Modem Infidelity, 
p. 20, by Bobert Hall.) It is sad to reflect how mercenary a thing dnty has become 
in the handa of theologians. Were tbeii belief in a future retribution onceahakeo, 
they would become, on their principles, the lowest of HDaualisla, the word of 
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it is the highest exenise of intelleot and 'virtae. The man who 
baa realized the faith that his own lot, ia all its minutest par- 
tioulars, is not only directly regulated by God, — but iB so regu- 
lated by God as anerringly to work for his highest good, — with 
an express view to his highest good, — with such a man, resig- 
nadon, padenoe, nay, cheerful acquiescence in all suffering and 
sorrow, appears to na to be in faot only the simple and practical 
flxpresoon of his beUef. If, believing all this, he still mur- 
murs and rebels at the trials and contrarieties of his lot, he is 
guilty of the childishness of the infant which quarrels with the 
medicine that is to lead it back to health and ease. But the 
religious Philosopher, — who, sincerely holding that a Supreme 
God created and governs this world, holds also that He governs 
it by laws which, though wise, just, and beneficent, are yet 
steady, unwavering, inexorable ; — who beLeves that his agonies 
and sorrows are not specially ordained for hia chastening, ku 
strengthening, hi» elaboration and development,— but are inci- 
dental and necessary results of the operation of laws the best 
that could be devised for the happiness and purification of the 
species, — or perhaps not even that, but the best adapted to work 
out the vast, awful, glorious, eternal designs of the Great Spirit 
of the universe ; — who believes that the ordained operations of 
Nature, which have brought misery to him, have, fmm the very 
unswerving tnmqmllity of their career, showered blessing and 
sunshine upon every other path, — that the unrelenting chariot 
of Time, which has crushed or maimed him in its allotted 
course, is pressing onward to the accomplishment of those 
serene and mighty purposes, to have contributed to which — 
even as a victim — is an honour and a recompense ; — he who 
takes this view of Time, and Nature, and God, and yet bears 
his lot without murmur or distrust, because it is portion of a 
system, Uie best possible, because ordained by God, — haa 
achieved a point of virtue, the highest, amid passive excellence, 
which humanity can reach ; — and his reward and support must 
be found in the reflection that he is an unieluctant and self- 
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sacriAcing co-operator with the Creator of the universe, aod in 
the noble consciousness of being worthy, and capable, of eo 
sublime a concepdon, yet so sad a destiny'. 

In a comparison of the two resignations, there is no measnre 
of their respective grandeurs. The orthodox sufferer fights the 
battle only on condition of BurriTing to reap the fruits of 
victory : — the other fights on, knowing that he must fall early 
in the battle, but content that his body should form a stepping- 
stone for the future conquests of humanity*. 

Somewhat similar remarks may be made -with reference to 
the virtues of action as to those of endurance. It is a matter 
suggestive of much reflection, that, throughout the New Testa- 
ment, the loftiest and purest motive to action — love of duty as 
duty, obedience to the will of God because it is His will — is 
rarely appealed to ; one or two expressions of Christ, and the 
14th chapter of John, forming the only exceptions. The almost 
invariable langut^e — pitched to the level of ordinary humanity — 
is, " Do your duty at all hazards, for your Father which seeth 
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tnrei, one canaot doabt that. And it would not have been ordered so without it wai 
better either foe ouraelvea, or for lonie other personi, or some things. To leel loriDW 
is a kind ef mnrniuring ^ainat Qoi'i will, which is worse than unbelief. 

'But think of the grief of tho»e yon leaie,' 

' They should not allow themaeWes to feel it. It is a gyniptoui of an nnfonned 
mind.'"— Shadows oT the Clouds, pp. 143, I4S. 

This is a somewhat harshly-eipresied philosophy, but full of truth. 



For time, a sin — epnn out to eternity 
Celestiul prudence 1 Shame 1 ob, thrust me forth, 
Forth, Lord, from self, until I Mil and die 
So mare for HeaTen or bliu, but duty, Lord- 
Duty to Thee— although my meed should be 
The Hell which I deserve." 

Saints' Tragedy. 
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in secret shall reward you openly," " Verily, I say unto yon, 
ye sball in no wise lose your reward.'" 

Yet this 18 scarcely the right view of ihingB. The hope of 
success, not the hope of reward, should he our stimulating and 
sustaining might Our object, not ourselves, should be our 
inspiring thought. The labours of philanthropy are compara- 
tively easy, when the effect of them, and their recoil upon 
ourselves, is immediate and apparent. But this it can rarely 
be, noless where the field of our exertions is narrow, and our- 
selves the only or the chief labourers. In the more frequent 
cases where we have to join our efforts to those of thousands 
of others to contribute to the carrying forward of a great 
cause, merely to till the ground or sow the seed for a 
very distant harvest, or to prepare the way for the future 
advent of some great amendment; the amount vhioh each 
man has contributed to the achievement of ultimate suc- 
cess, the portion of the prize which justice should assign 
to each as his especial production, can never be accurately 
ascertained. Perhaps few of those who have laboured, in the 
patience of secrecy and silence, to bring about some political 
or social change which they felt convinced would ultimately 
prove of vast service to humanity, may live to see the change 
effected, or the anticipated good flow from it Fewer still of 
them will be able to pronounce what appreciable weight their 
several efforts contributed to the achievement of the change 
desired. And discouraging doubts will therefore often creep 
in upon minds in which egotism is not wholly swallowed up 
by earnestness, as to whether, in truth, their exertions had 

' "Wfaenthoanrtbidilen.tBlethe loweit room, that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may lay, ' Friend, go up higher;' to ihait thov have lumoarvn the preieiice qf tktm 
iliat tit at meat mtt Hue." " Eierf oae that kombleth hiimeK ikaii be exaUed." 
•' Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven, .... and all Aae tJtiagi ihalt be added 
«H(o you." " Lord, we have left all and followed thee, Jekal ikall we have iAeiffotit 
Verily I say ante jou, that ye which hare followed me, in the regeneration, when 
the Son of Uan shall ait on the throne of hia glory, ye alio shall »it apon twelve 
thronei, judging the twelve tribes of latael." " Mo man that hath left fether or 
mother for my sake but ikall receive a /aaidred fold «iore is. t/tii priteat lift, and 
in He world to c<ine life everlasting," 
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any infiuence whatever— whether in sad and Bober fact they 
have not been the mere fly npon the wheel. With many men 
these doubts are fatal to active effort. To counteract them 
we must labour to elevat« and puri^ our motive*, as well as 
sedulously cherish the conviction — assuredly a true one — that 
in this world there is no such thing as effort thrown away — 
that " in all labour there is profit" — that all sincere exertion in 
a righteous and unselfish cause is nece^arily followed, in spite 
of all appearance to the contrary, by an appropriate and pro- 
portionate success — that no bread cast upon the waters can be 
wholly lost — that no seed planted in the ground can fail to 
fructify in due time and measure; and that, however we may in 
moments of despondency be apt to doubt, not only whether our 
canse will triumph, but whether we shall have contributed to its 
tniunph. — there is One who has not only seen every exertion we 
have made, but who can assign the exact degree in which each 
soldier has assisted to gain the great victory over social evil '. 
The Augtean stables of the world — the accumulated unclean- 
ness and misery of centuries — require a mighty river to cleanse 
them thoroughly away : — every drop we contribute aids to swell 
that river and augment its force, in a degree appreciable by 
God, though not by man; — and he whose zeal is deep and 
earnest, will not be over anxious that his individual drop 
should be distinguishable amid the mighty mass of cleansing 
and fertilizing waters, far less that, for the sake of distinction, 
it should flow in ineflective singleness away. He will not 
be careful that his name should be inscribed upon the mite 
which he casts into the treasury of God. It should suffice 
each of us to know that, if we have laboured, with purity of 
purpose, in any good cause, we must have contributed to its 

' " Yet are there Bome to whom a strength Ib given, 
A Wilt, ■ self-coDBtnuning Energy, 
A Pftith which feeda upon no eulhly hope, 
Which never thioki of victory, but content 
In iu own consumnulian, eoinbatitii/ 

Seeame it ought to combat, 

Rojaicing fighla, nnd still i-ejoicing &lli." 

The Combat nf Life R. U. Nilnei. 
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HtooeSB; that the degree in which we have contributed is r 
matter of infinitely small concern; and still more, that thecon- 
Bciousness of having so contributed, however obscurely and 
annoticed, should be our sufficieot, if our sole, reward. Let 
us cherish this faith ; it is a duty. He who sows and reaps 
is a good labourer, and worthy of bis hire. But he who sows 
what shall be reaped by others who know not and reck not 
of the sower, is a labourer of a nobler order, and worthy of 
a loftier guerdon. 

y. The common Christian conception of the pardon of sin 
upon repentance and conversion seems to as to embody a very 
transparent and pernicious fellacy. " Who can foi^ve sins 
but God only?" asked the Pharisees. There is great con- 
fusion and contradiction in our ideas on this subject. God 
IB the only being who can not fo^ve sins. " Forgiveness of 
sins " means one of two things : — it either means saving a man 
from the consequences of his sins, that is, interposing between 
cause and effect, in which cose it is working a miracle (which 
God no doubt can do, but which we have no right to expect 
that He will do, or to ask that He shall do) ; or it meauB an 
engagement to forhear retaliation, a suppression of the na- 
tural anger felt against the offender by the offended party, a 
foregoing of vengeance on the part of the injured — in which 
meaning it is obviously quite inapplicable to a Being exempt 
and aloof from human passions. When we entreat a fellow- 
creature to forgive the offenoes we have committed against him, 
we mean to entreat that he will not, by any act of his, pnnisb 
us for them, that he will not revenge nor repay them, that he 
will retain no rancour in his breast against us on account of 
them ; and suoh a prayer addressed to a being of like passions 
to ourselves is rational and intelligible, because we know that 
it is natural for bim to feel anger at our injuries, and that, 
unless moved to the contrary, he will probably retaliate. But 
when we pray to our Heavenly Father to " forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us," we 
overlook the want of parRlleliem of the two cases, and show 
that our notions on the subject are altogether misty and con- 
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fased ; for Clod oannot be injured by our sins, and He is Id- 
acce&dble to the passions of anger and revenge. Yet the plain 
expression of the Book of Common Prayer — " Neither take 
Thou vengeance of our Bins " — embodies the real signification 
attached to the prayer for forgiveness, by all who attach any 
definite Edgnification to their prayers, Nov, this expression is 
an Old Testament or a Pagan expression, and can only be 
consistently and intelligibly used by those who entertain the 
same low ideas of God as the ancient Greeks and Hebrews en- 
tertained — that is, who think of EUm as an irritable, jealotie, 
and avenging Potentate. 

If, from this inconsistency, we take refuge in the other mean- 
ing of the Prayer for forgiveness, and assume that it is a prayer 
to God that He will exempt us irom the natural and appointed 
consequences of our misdeeds, it is important that we should 
clearly define to our minds what it is tiiat we are asking for. 
In our view of the matter, punishment for sins by the divine 
law is a wholly different thing and process, iirom pnnishm«it 
for violations of human laws. It is not an infliction for crime, 
imposed by an external authority and artificially executed by 
external force, but a natural and inevitable result of the offence 
— a child generated by a parent — a sequence following an an- 
tecedent — a consequence arising out of a cause. 

"The Locd it jnst: Ha made the cbain 
Which biods together guilt and puo." 

The punishment of sin consists in the consequences of sin. 
These form a penalty most adequately heavy. A sin without 
its punishment is as impossible, as complete a contradiction in 
terms, as a cause without an effect. 

To pray that God will forgive our sins, therefore, appears, in 
all logical accuracy, to involve either a most unworthy concep- 
tion of His character, or an entreaty of incredible audacity — 
viz. that He will work daily miracles in our behalf It is either 
beseeching Him to renounce feelings and intentions which it is 
impossible that a Nature like His should entertain: — or it is 
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asking Him to violate the et«mal aod bannoniotis order of the 
UoiverBe, for the comfort of oDe out of the iofioite myriads of 
its inhabitants. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that Punishment of sins may 
be Tiewed, not as a vengeance taken for injury or insult com- 
mitted, nor yet as the simple and necessary sequence of a cause 
— but as chastiaement, inflicted to work repentance and amend- 
ment. But, even vhen considered in this Ught, prayer for for- 
giveness remains still a marvellous inconsistency. It then be- 
comes tbe entreaty of the sick man to his Physician not to heal 
him. " Forgive us our sins," then meaits, " Let us continue in 
our iniquity." It is clear, however, that the first meaning we 
have mentioned, as attached to the prayer for forgiveness of sins, 
is both the original and the prevailing one ; and that it arises 
from an entire misconception of the character of the Deity, and 
of the feelings with which He may be supposed to regard sin 
— a misconception inherited from our Pi^an and Jewish pre- 
decessors : — it is a prayer to deprecate the j ust resentment of a 
Potentate whom we have offended — a petition which would be 
more suitably addressed to an earthly enemy than to a Heavenly 
Father. The misconception is natural to a rude state of civiliza- 
tion and of theology. It is the same notion from which arose 
saoriflces (i.e. offerings to appease wrath), and which caused 
their universabty in early ages and among barbarous nations. 
It is a relic of anthropomorphism;— a belief that God, like man, 
is enraged by neglect or disobedience, and can be pacified by 
submission and entreaty ; — a belief consistent and inteihgible 
among the Qreeks—inconsistent and irrational amongChristians: 
— correct as applied to Jupiter — unmeaning or blasphemous as 
applied to Jehovah. 

We have, in feet, come to regard sin, not as an injury done 
to our own nature — an offence against our own souls— a dia- 
flguring of the im^e of the Beautiful and Good — but as a per- 
sonal affront offered to a powerful and avenging Being, which, 
unless apologized for, will be chastised as such. We have 
come to regard it as an injury to unother party, for which 
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atoDemtiat and reparation can be made and satisfaction can be 
given ; — not as a deed which cannot be undone — eternal in 
its consequences ; — an set which, once committed, is nnmbered 
with the irrevocable Past, In a word Sin contains its own 
retribntive penalty as surely, and as naturally, as the acorn 
contains the oak. Ite consequence is its punishment — it needs 
no other, and can have no heayier; and its consequence is 
involyed in its commission, and cannot be separated from it. . 
Punishment (let us fix this in onr minds) is not the execution 
of a sentence, but the occurrence of an effect. It is ordained ' 
to follow guilt by God — not as a Judge, but as the Creator 
and Legislator of the Universe. This conviction, once settled 
in our understandings, will wonderiully clear up our views on 
the subject of pardon and redemption. Kedemption becomes 
then, of necessity, not a saving, but a regenerating process. 
We can be redeemed from the punishment of sin only by being 
redeemed from its commission. Neither can there be any such 
thing as vicarious atonement or punishment (which, again, is 
u relic of heathen conceptions of an angered Deity, to be pro- 
pitiated by offerings and sacrifices). Pimishment, being not 
the penalty, but the result, of sin — being not an arbitrary and 
artificial annexation, but an ordinary and logical consequence — 
cannot be borne by other than the sinner. 

It is curious that the votaries of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment admit tlie correctness of much of the above reasoning, 
saying (see "Guesses at Truth," by J. and A. Hare), tliat Christ 
had to suffer for the sins of men, because God could not for- 
give sin; — He must punish it in some way. Thus holding the 
strangely inconsistent doctrine that God is so just that He 
could not let sin go unpunished, yet so unjust that He could 
punish it in the person of the innocent. It is for orthodox 
dialectics to explain how Divine Justice can be impugned by 
pardoning the guilty, and yet vindicated by punishing the 
innocent ! 

If the foregoing reflections are sound, the awful, yet whole- 
some, conviction presses upon our minds, that there can be no 
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forgiveneu of tin* ; — that is, no interference with, or remit- 
taoce of, or protectioa from, their natural effects; — that God 
will Dot iDteipose between the canse and its consequence' ; — 
that "whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." An 
awful consideration this ; — yet all reflection, all experience, con- 
firm its tmth. The sic which has debased oar soul may be 
repented of, may he tamed from, — but the injury is done : 
— the debasement may be redeemed by after efforts, the stain 
may be obliterated by bitterer struggles and severer sufferings, 
by faith in Qod's love and communion with His Spirit; — but 
the efforts and the endurance which might have raised the soul 
to the loftiest heights, are now exhausted in merely regaining 
what it has lost. " There must always be a wide difference (as 
one of our divines has said) between him who only ceases to do 
evil, and him who has always done well ; —between the man 
who began to serve hi& God as soon as he knew that he had a 
God to serve, and the man who only turns to Heaven after he 
has exhausted all the indulgences of Earth." 

Again, in the ease of sin of which you have induced another 
to partake. You may repent — you may, after agonizing 
struggles, regain the path of virtue— your spirit may re-achieve 
its purity through muob anguish, and after many stripes; — but 
the weaker fellow- creature whom yon led astray — whom you 
made a sharer in your guilt, but whom you cannot make a 
sharer in your repentance and amendment — whose downward 
course {the first step of which you taught) yon cannot check, 
but are compelled to witness — what "for^veness" of sins can 
avail you there ? There is your perpetual, your inevitable, 
punishment, which no repentance can alleviate, and no mercy 
can remit. 

ITiis doctrine^ til at sins can be forgiven, and the consequences 

' Kefet to Matt. ii. 2-8, "Whether ia it euier to wy. Thy Am be fotgiTsn 
the« 1 or to tay. Ariie, take up thy bed and walk % " Jeaui >eeTiit here cleBrl; to 
intimate that the view laken Bbove (of forgiyennCTi of aina, namely, inTolving an 
interference with the nataral order of tequenee, and being therefore a ntracb) ia 
torrect. He placea the two aide by lide, aa equally difficalt. 
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of them averted — has in all ages been a fertile source of mis- 
chief. Perhaps few of oar intellectual errors have fructified in a 
vaster harvest of evil, or operated more powerfully to impede the 
moral progress of our race. While it has heen a source of un- 
speakable comfort to the penitent, a healing balm to the wounded 
spirit— while it has saved many from hopelessness, and enabled 
those to recover themselves who would otherwise have flung 
away the remnant of their virtue in despair; — yet, on the other 
hand, it has encouraged millions— ^ee/i'n^ what a safety was 
in store for them in ultimate resort—to persevere in their 
career of folly or crime — to ignore or despise those natural 
laws which God has Ifud down to be the guides and beacons of 
our conduct — to continue to do " that which was pleasant in 
their own eyes " — convinced that nothing was irrevocable, that 
— however dearly they might have to pay for re-integration— 
repentance could at any time redeem their punishment, and 
undo the past. The doctrine has been noxious in exact ratio 
to the baldness and nakedness with which it has been pro- 
pounded. In the GathoUc Church of the middle ages we see 
it perhaps in its grossest form, when pardon was sold, bargained 
for, rated at a fixed price — when one hoary sinner, on the bed 
of sickness, refiised to repent, because he was not certain that 
death was close at hand, and he did not wish for the trouble of 
going through the process twice, and was loth, by a premature 
amendment, to lose the ch^ce of any of the indulgences of 
sin. Men would have been far more scrupulous watchers over 
conduct— far more careful of their deeds — had they believed 
that those deeds would inevitably bear their natural conse- 
quences, exempt from after intervention — than when they held 
that penitence and pardon could at any time unlink the chain 
of sequences ;— just as now they are little scrupulous of in- 
dulging in hurtfiil excess, when medical aid is at hand to 
remedy the mischief they have voluntarily encountered : — But 
were they on a desert island, apart from the remotest hope of a 
doctor or a drug, how far more closely would they consider the 
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consequences of each indulgence — how earnestly would the; 
Btudy the laws of Nature— how comparatively unswerving would 
be their endeaTours to steer their course by those laws, obedi- 
ence to wbicb brings health, peace, and safety in its train ! 

Let any one looh back upon his past career — look inward on 
his daily life— and then say what effect would be produced upon 
him, were the conviction once fixedly imbedded in his soul, 
that everything done ia done irrevocably — that even the Omni- 
potence of God cannot uncommit a deed— cannot make that 
undone which has been done ; — that every act of his must bear 
its allotted fruit according to the everlasting laws — must re- 
main for ever ineffaceably inscribed on the tablets of universal 
Nature. And then let him consider what would have been the 
result upon the moral condition of our race, bad all men ever 
held this couviction. 

Perhaps you have led a youth of dissipation and excess which 
has undermined and enfeebled your constitution, and you have 
transmitted this injured and enfeebled constitution to your 
children. They suffer, in consequence, through life; — suffer- 
ing is entailed upon them; — your repentance, were it in sack- 
cloth and ashes, cannot help you or them. Your punishment 
is tremendous, but it is legitimate and inevitable. You have 
broken Nature's laws, or you have ignored them ; and no one 
violates or neglects them with impunity. What a lesson for 
timely reflection and obedience is here ! 

Again. — You have broken the seventh commandment. You 
grieve — you repent — you resolutely determine against any such 
weakness in future. It is well. Bnt " you know that God ia 
merciful — you feel that He will forgive you." You are com- 
forted. But no— there is no forgiveness of sins:— the injured 
party may forgive yon — jour accomphce or victim may forgive 
you, according to the meaning of human language ; but the 
deed is done, and all the powers of Nature, were they to 
conspire in your behalf, could not make it undone : the con- 
sequences to the body — the consequences to the soul — though 
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no man may perceiTe them, are there — are written in the annals 
of the Past, and must reverberate throngh all time. 

But all this, let it be nnderstood, in no degree militates 
against the value or the necessity of repentance, Bepentance, 
contrition of soul, bears — like every other act— its own iruil — 
the fruit of purifying the heart, of amending the future, not — 
as man has hitherto conceived — of effacing the Past. The com- 
mission of sin is an irrevocable act, but it does not incapacitate 
the sonl for virtue. Its consequences cannot be expunged, but 
its course need not be pursued. Sin, though it is ineffaceable, 
calls for no despair, but for efTorta more energetic than before. 
Repentance is still as valid as ever; but it is valid to secure the 
future, not to obliterate the past. 

The moral to be drawn firom these reflections is this: — 
God has placed the lot of man — not, perhaps, altogether of 
the Individual, but certainly of the Bace — in his own hands, 
by surrounding him with Jixed laws, on knowledge of which, 
and on conformity to which, his well-being depends. The 
study of these, and the principle of obedience to them, form, 
therefore, the great aim of education, both of men and nations. 
They must be taught — 

1. Tl\i)i physical laws, on which Grod has made health to 
depend ; 

2. The moral laws, on which He has made happiness to 
depend ' ; 

3. The intellectual laws, on which He has made knowledge 
to depend ; 

4. The social and political laws, on which He has made 
national prosperity and advancement to depend ; 

5. The economic laws, on which He has made wealth to 
depend. 

' " There ia nothing which more clearly maiki the Divine GhiTeninieDt than the 
difficulty of diatinguiBhiiig between the natural and the gnpeniataral : between the 
■penalty attached to the breach of the written law, and the MKMgiMnce, which we 
call Dalma], though it is in &ct the penallj attached to the breach of the annritten 
law. .... In the divine law, the penaltjalwayi growa out of the offence,"— State 
of Han before the Promulgation of Chriatianity, p. 108. 
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A true oompreh«DBioD of all these, and of their unexceptional 
and unalterable nature, would ultimately rescue mankiud from 
&11 their vioe and nearly all theii suffering — save casualties and 



VI. The ascetic and depreciating view of life, inculcated by 
ordinary Christianity, appears to us erroneous, both in its form 
and in its fonndation. How much of it belongs to Christ, how 
much to the Apostles, and how much was the accretion of a 
subsequent age, is not easy to determine. It appears in the 
Epistles as well ae in the Grospels ; and in the hands of preachers 
of the presfflit day it has reached a point at which it is unques- 
tionably ODBOund, noxious, and insincere. In Christ this as- 
ceticism asstimee a mild and moderate form ; being simply the 
doctrine of tbe Essenes, modified by his own exquisite judg- 
ment and general sympatMes, and dignified by the conviction 
that to men, who bad so arduous and perilous a work before 
them as that to which he and his disciples were pledged, the 
interests, the affections, the enjoyments of this life must needs 
be of very secondary moment. With him it is confined almost 
entirely to urging his hearers not to sacrifice their duties (and 
by conseqnence their rewards) to earthly and passing pleasures, 
and to teaching them to seek consolation under present priva- 
tions in the prospect of future blessedness. " Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust do corrupt, 
and where thieves break throagh and steal." "What shall it 
profit a man if he should gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? " 
Luke xiv. 26, 33, appears at first sight to go further than this ; 
but even these verses are only a byperboUcal expression of a 
universal truth — viz. that a man cannot cast himself with effect 
into any great or dangerous achievement, unless he is prepared 
to subdue and set at nought all interfering interests and feelings. 

That the Apostles, called to fight against principalities and 
powers — obliged to hold Ufe and all its affections cheap, because 
the course of action in which they were engaged perilled these 
at every step — finding the great obstacle to their success in the 
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tenacity with which their hearers clung to those old associations, 
occupations, and enjoyments, which emhraciug' the new faith 
would oblige them to forewear — impressed, moreover, with the 
solemn and tremendous conviction that the world was falling to 
pieces, and that their own days and their own Tision would wit- 
ness the final catastrophe of nature — that the Apostles should 
regard with unloving eyes that world of which their hold was 
BO precarious and their tenure so short, and should look with 
amazement and indignation upon men who would cling to a 
doomed and perishing habitation, instead of gladly sacrificing 
everything to obtain a footing in the new Kingdom — was natural 
and, granting the premiBes, rational and wise. 

But for Divines in this day — when the profession of Chris- 
tianity is attended with no peril, when its practice, even, de- 
mands no sacrifice, save that preference of duty to enjoyment 
which is the first law of cultivated humanity — to repeat the 
language, profess the feelings, inculcate the notions, of men 
who lived in daily dread of such awful martyrdom, and under 
the excitement of such a mighty misconception ; to cry down 
this world, with its profound beauty, its thrilling interests, its 
glorious works, its noble and holy affections ; to exhort their 
hearers, Sunday after Sunday, to detach their hearts from the 
earthly life as inane, fleeting, and unworthy, and fix it upon 
Heaven, as the only sphere deserving the love of the loving or 
the meditation of the wise, — appears to us, we confess, frightfiil 
insincerity, the enactment of a wicked and gigantic lie. The 
exhortation is delivered and listened to as a thing of course ; 
and an hoiur afterwards the preacher, who has thus usurped and 
profaned the language of an Apostle who wrote with the faggot 
and the cross full in view, is sitting comfortably with his hearer 
over his claret ; they are fondling their children, discussing 
public affairs or private plans in life with passionate interest, 
and yet can look at each other without a smile or a blush 
for the sad and meaningless farce they have been acting I 

Yet the closing of our connection with this earthly scene is 
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as certain and probably as near to us as it was to the ApoBtles. 
Death is as close to us as the end of the world was to them. 
It is not, therefore, their mieconoeptioD on this point which 
makes their view of life onsonnd and in^ncere when adopted 
by us. We believe it to be erroneoos in itself, and to proceed 
opon false conceptions of our relation to time and to futurity. 
The doctrine, as ordinarily set forth, that this world is merely 
one of probation and preparation, we entirely disbelieve. The 
idea of regarding it as merely a portal to another is simply an 
attempt to solve the enigma of life ; a theory to explain the 
sufferings of man, and to &cihtate the eoduranoe of them ; to 
supply the support and consolation which man's weakness can- 
not dispense with, but which he has not yet learned to draw 
' from deeper and serener fountains. On the contrary, we think 
that everything tends to prove that this life is, not perhaps, 
not probably, our only sphere, but still an integral one, and 
the one with which we are here meant to be concerned. The 
present is our scene of action — the future is for speculation, 
and for trust. We firmly believe that man was sent upon the 
earth to live in it, to enjoy it, to study it, to love it, to em- 
belhsh it— to make the most of it, in short. It is his coun- 
try, on which he should lavish his affections and his efforts. 
Spartam nactus ea — hanc exorna. It should be to him a 
house, not a tent — a home, not only a school. If, when this 
house and this home are taken from him. Providence in its 
wisdom and its bounty provides him with another, let him be 
deeply grateful for the gift — let him transfer to that future, 
when it has become his present, his exertions, his researches, 
and his love. But let him rest assured that he is sent into this 
world, not to be constantly hankering after, dreaming of, pre- 
paring for, another which may, or may not, be in store for him 
— but to do his duty and ful£l his destiny on earth — to do all 
that lies in his power to improve it, to render it a scene of ele- 
vated happiness to himself, to those around him, to those who 
are to come after him. So will he avoid those tormenting con- 
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testa with Nature — those struggles to suppress affections which 
God has implanted, sanctioned, and endowed with irresistible 
supremacy — those agonies of remorse when he finds that God 
is too strong for Mm — which now embitter the hves of so many 
earnest and sincere souls : — so will be best prepare for that 
fatnre which we hope for — if it come: — so will he best have 
occupied the present, if the present be his all. To demand 
that we shall love Heaven more than Earth — thtu. the Unseen 
shall bold a higher place in our affections than the Seen and 
the Familiar — is to ask that which cannot be obtained without 
subduing Nature, and inducing a morbid condition of the Sou). 
The very law of our being is love of life and all its interests 
and adornments. 

This lore of the world in which our lot is cast, this en- 
grossment with the interests and affections of Earth, has in 
it nothing necessarily low or sensual. It is wholly apart from 
love of wealth, of fame, of ease, of splendour, of power, of what 
is commonly called worldliness. It is the love of Earth as 
the garden on which the Creator has lavished such miracles of 
beauty, as the habitation of humanity, the arena of its conflicts, 
the scene of its iUimitable progress, the dwelling-place of the 
wise, the good, the active, the loving, and the dear. 

" It is not the purpose and end of this discourse, to raise such 
seraphical notions of the vanity and pleasures of this world, as if 
they were not worthy to be considered, or could have no re- 
lish with virtuous and pione men. They take very unpro- 
fitable pains who endeavour to persuade men that they are 
obliged wholly to despise this world and all that is in it, 
even whilst they themselves live here : God hath not taken 
all that pains in forming, and framing, and furnishing, and 
adorning the world, that they who were made by Him to live 
in it should despise it ; it will be enough if they do not love 
it so immoderately as to prefer it before Him who made it : 
nor shall we endeavour to extend the notions of the Stoic 
Philosophers, and stretch them further by the help of Chris- 
tian precepts, to the extinguishing all those affections and 
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pasdoDB vhich are and will always be inseparable from humui 
nature. As long as the world laats, and hononi, and Tirtne, 
and indnstry have lepatation in the world, there will be am- 
bition and emulation and appetite in the best and most ae- 
oompliahed men in it ; if there should not be, more barbarity 
«nd vice and wickedneas would cover every nation of the 
world, than it yet suffers under." ' ' 

It is difficult to decide whether exhortations to ascetic under- 
valuing of this life, as an insignificant aod unworthy portion 
of existenoe, have done most injury to our virtue, by demand- 
ing feelings which are unnatural, and which, therefore, if at- 
tained, must be morbid, if merely professed, must be insin- 
cere — or to the cause of social progress, by teaching as to 
look rather la a iuture life for the compensation of social 
evils, than to this life for their cure. It is only those who 
feel a deep interest in and affection for this world, who will 
work reeolutely for its amelioration ;— those whose affections 
are transfOTred to Heaven acquiesce easily in the miseries of 
earth; give them up as hopeless, as befitting, as ordained; 
and console themselves with the idea of the amends which 
are one day to be theirs'. If we had looked upon this earth 
ae our only scene, it is doubtful if we should so long have 
tolerated its more monstrous anomalies and more curable evils. 
But it is easier to look to a future paradise than to strive to 
make one upon earth ; and the depreciating and hollow lan- 
guage of preachers has played into the hands both of the in- 
sincerity and the indolenee of man. 

. I question whether the whole system of professing Christiana 
is not based in a mistake, whether it be not on error to strive 



I Ijord Clarendon'j EiMy on HRppiaen. 

' " I larroTfully ajmit, that vhen I cimnt up uuHig in; p«nonil acquuntaocei 
all whom I think to be the moit decidedly given to ipititual cgatenplBtioD, and to 
make religion rule in theii heatu, at leaat Hare onl oF fanr appear to have been 
■palfaetic towardj all Improvenient of lhi> world'a ayatema, and a majority hare 
been Tirtual coRttmiMva <^ tvil, and hostile to political and aociol refbrm aa dinrt- 
bg mta't enngiea froBi Btemity." — Mote by * Friend. 
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after spirituaiity — after a irame of mind, Uiat is, which ia 
attainable only by iocesaant oonflict with the inatincts of out 
unsophisticated nature, by macerating the body into weakness 
and diaorder; by disparting what we aee to be beautiful, 
liDow to be wonderful, feel to be unspe^ably dear and faaci- 
uEUing ; by (in a word) putting down the nature which God haa 
given OB, to struggle after one which he has not bestowed. 
Mkd ia eent into the world, not a apiiitual, but a compoaite 
being, a being made up of body and mind — the body having, 
as ia fit and needful in a material world, its fiill, rightful, and 
allotted share. life should be guided by a ftill recognition 
of this foct; not denying it as we do in bold words, aod ad- 
mitting it in weaknesses and inevitable failings. Man's spin- 
iualiiy will come in the next ttage of his being, when he is 
endowed with the aaita irteonaTiMv. Each in its order: "first, 
that which is natural ; afterwards, that which is spiritual." 
The body will be dropped at death:— till then God meant 
it to be commanded, but never to be neglected, despised, or 
ignored, under pain of heavy consequences. 

The two classes of believere in future progress — those who 
believe in the future perfection of tlie individual, and those 
who believe in the future perfection of the race — are moved 
to different modes of action. Perhaps they ought not to be; 
but from the defects of our reason, and from personal feelings, 
they generally are. It ie a question, however, whether the 
irorld, i. e. the human race, will not be more benefited by 
the labours of those who look upon Heaven as a state to be 
attained on earth by future geaerstious, than by those who 
regard it as the state to be attained by themselves after death, 
iM another world. The latter will look only, or mainly, to 
the improvHuent of their own character asd capacities ; — the 
former will devote their exertioDS to the amelioration of their 
kind and their habitation. The latter are too easily induced 
to give up earth as hopeless and incorrigible ; — the former, look- 
iug upon it as the scene of bleeeed existence to others here- 
after, toil for its amendment and ^ubellisliment There is a 
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vast fund of hidden aelfishnese, or what, at least, has often 
the practical effect of such, in the idea of Heaven aa ordinarily 
ooDoeived ; and much of the tolerated misery of earth may be 
traced to itV 

Do we then mean that oui future prospects have do claim 
on our attention here ? Far from it. The fate of the Soul 
after it leaves those conditions under which alone we have any 
oofipuzaQce of its existence, the possibility of oontinued and 
eternal being, and the character of the scenes in which that 
being will be developed, must always form topics of the pro- 
ibundest interest, and the most ennobling and refining con- 
templation. These great matters will of necessity, from tbeir 
attractions, and ought, from their purifying tendencies, to oc- 
cupy much of the leisure of all thinlting and aspiring minds. 
Those whose affections are ambitious, whose conceptions are 
lofty, whose imagination is vivid, eloquent, and daring — those 
to whom this life has been a scene of incessant failure — those 
"whom Life hath wearied in its race of hours," who, hor- 
rassed and toil-worn, sinlc under the burden of their three- 
score years — those, who having seen friend, parent, child, wife, 
successively removed firom the homes they beautified and hal- 
lowed, find the balance of attraction gradually inclining in 
favour of another life, — all such will cling to these lofty specu- 
lations with a tenacity of interest which needs no injunction, and 
will listen to no prohibition. All we wish to suggest is that 
they should be regarded rather as the consohng privilege of 
the aspiring, the way-worn, the weary, the bereaved, than as 
the inculcated duty of youth in its vigour, or beauty in its 
prime. 

Yet, having said thus much by way of combating an er- 
roneous view of hfe which appears to lead to a perilous and 
demoralizing insincerity, I would not be thoi^ht incapable 

' See «onie Ttrj intereating reflectioni on this luhjecl (with which, hownTer, I do 
not Bt M agree), by Sir Jamei HBcUntosh (Life, ii. 120-122). See alia some 
GoriDiu aptculationii bf a ConmniniB^c Fienchman, Pierre Leroni, in hia work De 
rHunuuiilJ. 
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of appreciatiDg the light which the contempladon of the 
future may let in upon the present, nor the effect which that 
contemplation is fitted to produce on the development of 
the higher portions of our natnre. One of the most di£Bcult, 
and at the same time the giaveBt, of the practical problems of 
life, is the right adjustment of the respective claims of heaven, 
and earth upon the time and bought of man: — how much' 
should be given to performing the duties and entering into 
the interests of this world, and how much to preparation for 
a better; — how much to action, and how much to medita- 
tion ; — how much to the cultivation and purification of our own 
character, and how much to the public service of our fdlow- 
men. Nor is this nice problem adequately solved by saying 
that Heaven is most worthily served, and most surely won, 
by a scrupulous discharge of the duties of our earthly station; 
and that constant labour for the good of others will afford 
the best development for the purer portions of onr own cha- 
racter. There is much truth in this; but there ia not com- 
plete truth. The man whose whole life is spent in dis- 
charging with diligence and fidehty the toils of his allotted 
position in society, or whose every hour ia devoted to the 
details of philanthrophic exertions, is in a rare degree " a 
good and faithful servant;" yet it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that he may pass through life with many depths of his 
being altogether unsounded, with the richest secrets of the 
soul undiscovered and nnguessed, with many of the lofUest 
portions of his character still latent and unimproved; and 
that when he passes through the portals of the grave, and 
reaches the new Existence^ he will enter it a wholly unpre- 
pared and astonished stranger. Much quiet meditation, much 
solitary introspection, which the man involved in the vortex 
of active and public life has rarely leisure to bestow, seem 
requisite to gain a clear conception of the true objects and 
meaning of existence — of the relation which our individual 
entities hold with the Universe around us and the Great 
Spirit which pervades it. Without this deep and solitary com- 
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moning vilh our inner Nature, the most energetk md un- 
tiring PhitanthropiBt or Duty-doer among ns appears little more 
than an instrument in the hands of the Creator — a useful 
and noble one, certainly, yet still an instrument — for the pro- 
duction of certain results, but not to have attiuned to the 
dignity of a distioot and individual Intelligenoe — an agent 
who comprehends himself and the nature of the work in which 
he is engaged, as well as the mere routine of its performuice. 

Again, notvitbatanding all that has been said as to the 
admirable efibct of aetion on the obaracter, it is certain that 
there are many points of personal morality from which a life 
of busy and even meritorious activity almost unaToidably 
diverts our attention. The temper, tiie appetites, the pas- 
nons, reqoiro a ceaseless and guarded watch&lnees, to which 
incessant exertion is, to say the least, cwtainly not &Tourable. 

On the other hand, too frequent a r^ection — too deep an 
insight — too vivid a realisation of the great mysteries of Being, 
would bo apt so to shrivel up into mioroscopic insignificance 
all the cares, toils, and interests of this life, as entirely to 
paralyze our zeal and energy concerning them. If we were 
literally to " live as seeing Him who is invisible," the common 
works of earth could no longer be perfonned, save as a duty, 
and m a dream. It is well for us that we " walk by fiuth, 
and not by sight" If we could realize both the nearness 
and the falness of Eternity, we should be unfitted for tiia 
requirements of this earthly state. 
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THE GREAT ENIGMA. 



We are accnstomed to say that Christ brought life and immor- 
tality to light by his Gkispel ; by which we mean, — not that he 
first taught the doctrine of a future life, scarcely even that hs 
threw any new light on the nature of that life ; for the doctrine 
was held, long before he lived, by many uncivihzed tribes ; it was 
the received opinion of most, if not all, among the Oriental na- 
tions ; and it was an estabhshed tenet of the most popular and 
powerful sect among the Jews; — but that he gave to the doctrine, 
for the first time, an authoritatiTe sanction ; be announced it as 
a direct revelation from the Deity ; and, as it were, exemplified 
and embodied it in his own resurrection. But, as we have al- 
ready come to the conclusion that Christianity wiffi not a 
Revelation in the ordinary sense of the vrord, Christ's inculcation 
of the doctrine becomes simply the added attestation of the wisest 
and best man who ever lived, to a faith which has been cherished 
by the wise and good of all times and of all lands. 

In consequence of this view of Christianity, a fdttire life be- 
comes to US no longer a matter of podtive knowledge — a revealed 
fiict — but simply a matt«r of £uth, of hope, of earnest desire; 
a sublime possibility, round which meditation and inquiry will 
collect all the probabilities they can. Christianity adds nothing 
certain to our convictions or to our knowledge on the subject, 
however rich it may he in suggestions of the truth. Let us, 
therefore, by a shOrt statement of its views of futurity, see how 
far they are snch as can be accepted by a cultivated and in- 
quiring age. 

It may seem to many a strange observation, but ve greatly 
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question whether the views of Christ regardiog the future world 
(so far as we can gather them trom the imperfect and unoertain 
recoids of his sayings, which alone we have to go by) were not 
le»» in advance of those curreut in his age and country, than 
bis views upon any other topic. The popular opinion — that he 
made a matter of certainty what before was only a matter of 
speculation — has blinded our perceptions on this point. When 
we put aside this common misconception, and come to examine 
what the notions inculcated by the Gospel concerning the nature 
of this futurity really were, we shall be surprised and pained to 
find how little they added, and how little they rose superior to 
those ouirent among the PhariBees and the Essenes at the date 
of its promulgation ; and periiaps even how far they fell short 
of those attained by some pious pagans of an earlier date. 

The scriptural idea of Heaven, as far as we can collect it froOt 
the Gospels, seems to have been: — 

1. That it was a scene hallowed and embellished by the more 
immediate, or at least more perceptible, presence of God, who 
Is constantly spoken of as " Our Father who is in Heaven." 
It is the local dwelling-place of the Creator, lying exterior to 
and above the Earth, and into which Christ visibly ascended. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the distinct and repeated assertions of the 
perpetual superintendence of God, He is depicted much more as 
a local and limited, and much Ittss as a pervading and spiritual 
Being, in the New Testament than in many of the Fsalms 
and in Job. The delineations of the fOTmer are far more simple, 
affectionate, and human — far more tinged with anibropomorpMsm, 
in the ^t>ne at least ; those ofthelattermore vague, more sublime, 
more spiritual. In this point, the Gospel idea of one of the attri- 
butes of Heaven, though eminently beautiful, natural, and attrac- 
tive, will scarcely bear scrutiny. That in a future state we shall be 
more conscious of God's presence, is not only probable, but ia 
a neoessary consequence of the extension and purification of oui 
^ulties ; that He dwells there more than here is an obviously 
untenable conception. The notion may be said to be subjec- 
tively true, but objectively false, 
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2. That Heaven vould be a Bcene of retribution for the deeds 
and charaoters of earth has been the view of its essential nature 
taken by nearly all nations which have beheved in its existence : 
to this idea the Gospel has added nothing new, That it would 
also be a state of compensation, to rectify the inequalities and 
atone for the sufferings of our sublunary hfe, has long been the 
consolatory notion of the disappointed and the sorrow-stricken. 
This idea Christianity especially encourages ; nay, unless we 
are to allow an unusually &ee deduction for the hyperbolical 
langu^e which the New Testament habitually employs, it would 
appear to carry it to an extent scarcely reconcilable with sober 
reason or pure justice; almost countenancing the notion — so 
seducing to the less worthy feelings of the discontented and the 
wretched— not only that tketr troubles will be compensated by a 
proportionate excess of future j oy, but that earthly prosperity will, 
per se, and aptu't from any notion of moral retribution, con- 
stitute a title to proportionate suffering hereafter — that, in truth. 
Heaven will be the especial and exclusive patrimony of the poor 
and the afiSicted. "Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted." " Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the Kingdom 
of Ood. Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled. 
Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh. But woe 
unto ye that are rich, for ye have received your consolation. 
Woe unto ye that are full, for ye shall hunger. Woe unto ye 
that laugh now, for ye shall weep." The parable of Dives and 
Lazarus inculcates the same notion. " Son, remember that thou 
in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and hkewise Lazarus 
evil things ; but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented." 
It is very difficult to discover on what worthy conception of 
Divine Providence the ideas inculcated in these last quotations 
con be justified, or how they can be reconciled with the doctrine 
of a just moral retribution ; and it is equally difficult to shut 
our eyes to the encouragement they may give and have given 
to the envious and malignant feelings of grovelling and uncul- 
tured minds'. 

' See Eugene Aram, chap. liii., foe an illmttatiou. A Calviniat peaMtntcontidered 
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8. The etontal dimtion of the fdtiin exiatence has, we be- 
lieve, with all ntitioas fonned a conadtuent element of the 
doctrine ; though it is bo lar £rom being a neoessary one, that 
it is not easy to disoover whence its nniTeraal adoption is to he 
traced. To this idea Scripture has added another, which presents 
a Btnmbling-block to our moral and om metaphysical philosophy 
alilfr— viz. the unchanging character of both its pains and plea- 
Borea. We attempt in vain to trace in the Gospel the least evidence 
that the future state is to be regarded as one of progregs — 
that its safferings are to be probationary and purifying, 
and therefore terminable ; or its joys elevating and improving, 
and therefore ever advancing. If any doctrine be distinctly 
taught by Scripture on this point, it clearly is, that the lot of 
each individual is fixed for ever at the judgment day. In this 
it stands below both Pagan and Oriental conceptions. The 
Oospel view of the eternity of the future life, which fully im- 
proves itself to our reason, is one which it shares with all theories : 
its conc^tion of the eternity of fiitnre punishments, in which it 
stands almost alone, is one, the revolting character of which 
has been so strongly felt, that the utmost ingenuity both of 
criticism and of logic, has been strained fbr centuries — the first, to 
prove that the doctrine is not taught, the second, to prove that 
it ought to be received. Neither have succeeded. It seems to 
us unqnestionable that the doctrine is taught in the clear laa* 
guage of Scripture, and was held unhesitatingly by the Apostles 
and the first Christians ; and all the attempts yet made to re- 
concile Ac doctrine with divine justice and mercy are calculated 
to make us blush ahke for the human heart that can strive to 
jnsti^ such a creed, and for the human intellect which can 
delude itself into a belief that it has succeeded in such jus- 
tification. 
I That would be a great book, and he would be a great man, 

thsl tlie choicest hliu of Heaven would be " to look down into the Dthei place, and 
■ee iLe folk grill." Tertnllian has a panage, part of which Qiliboii quotes (e. xv.), 
eipreuing the ume idea in language quite ai horrible. We believe there il > aimilar 
paassge in Bailer'i Sainta' B«M. 
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that should detect and eliminate the latent and disfigured txatii\ 
that lies at the root of every falsehood ever yet believed among I 
men. In Scripture we meet with several doctrines which may/ 
be considered as the approximate formula, the imperfect, par-l 
tial, and inaccurate expression, of certain mighty and eternal 
verities. Thus, the spirituahty of Christ's character and the . 
superhuman excellence of his life, lie at the bottom of the dog-i 
ma of the Incarnation ; which was simply " a mistake of the 
mordly for the physically divine," an idea carnalized into a 
fact. In Ac stune manner, the doctrine of the eternity of future i 
punishments, false as it must be in its ordinary signification, 
containa a glimpse of one of the most awful and indisputable 
truths ever presented to the human understanding — viz. the . 
eternal and ineffaceable consequences of our every action, the 
fact that every word and every deed produces effects which must, 
by the very nature of things, reverberate through all time, so 
that the whole of futurity would he different had that word never i 
been spoken, or that deed enacted. 

"The pnlsatioQS of the air, once set in motion by the human 
voice, oease not to exist with the sounds to which they gave 
rise. Strong and audible as they may be in the inmiediat« 
neighbourhood of the speaker, and at the immediate moment of 
utterance, their quickly-attenuated force soon becomes inaudible 
te human ears. But the waves of air thus raised perambulate 
the earth's and ocean's surface, and in less than twenty hours 
every atom of its atmosphere takes up the altered movement 
due to that infinitesim^ portion of primitive motion which has 
been conveyed to it through countless channels, and which must 
continue to influence its path throughout its future existence. 

"But these aerial pulses, unseen by the keenest eye, unheard 
by the acutest ear, unperceived by human senses, are yet de- 
monstrated to exist by human reason ; and in some few and 
limited instances, by calling to our aid the most refined and 
Gomprehtmsive insbument of human thought (mathematical 
analysis), their courses are traoed, and their intensitiee measured. 
Thus considered, what a strange obaos is this wide 
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atmosphere ve breathe .' Every atom impressed with good wad 
with ill, retuQs at once the motioae which philosophers and 
sages have imparted to it, mixed and combined in ten thousand 
ways with a]l that is worthless and base. The air Itself is one 
vast library, on whose pages is For ever written all that man has 
ever said or even whispered. There, in their mutable, but im- 
errin^ characters, mixed with the earliest as well as Uie latest 
sighs of mortality, stand for ever recorded vovre unredeemed, 
promises unfulfilled, perpetuating, in the united movements of 
each particle, the testimony of man's changetul will. 

" But if the air we breathe is the never-foiling historiaji of 
the sentiments we have uttered, etath, air, and ocean, are in like 

manner the eternal witnesses of the acts we have done 

No motion impressed by natural causes or by human agency 
is ever obliterated. The track of every canoe which has yet 
disturbed the surface of the ocean, remains for ever registered in 
the future movements of all succeeding particles which may 
occupy its place. 

" Whilst the atmosphere we breathe is the ever-living witness 
of the sentiments we have uttered, the waters and the more solid 
materials of the globe, bear equally enduring testimony of the 
acts we have committed. If the Almighty stamped on the brow 
of the earliest murderer the visible and indelible mark of his 
guilt, he has also established laws by which every succeeding 
crijoinal is not less irrevocably chained to the testimony of his 
crime ; for every atom of his mortal frame, through whatever 
' changes its (severest) particles may migrate, will still retain, ad- 
hering to it through every combination, some movement derived 
from that very muscular effort by which the crime itself was 
perpetrated. " ' 

" If we ima^ne the soul in an after stage of existence, con- 
nected with an organ of hearing so sensitive as to vibrate with 
motions of the air, even of infinitesimal force, and if it be still 
within the precincts of its ancient abode, all the accumulated 
words pronounced from the creation of mankind will fall at 
' BHbbage. Bintfa Bridgewawr Treatue, c ix. 
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once on that ear; .... and the puniehed offender may hear 
Btill vibrating on his ear the very words uttered perhaps thou- 
sands of centuries before, which at once caused and registered 
his own condemnation." ' 

There is therefore a sense in which the eternity of iiiture 
punishment may be irrefragably and terribly true — if that very 
enhancement of our faculties in a future life which enables us 
to perceive and trace the ineffaceable consequences of our idle 
words and our evil deeds, should render our remorse and 
grief as eternal as those consequences themselves. No more 
fearful punishment to a superior InteUigence can be conceived 
than to see still in action — with the consciousness that it must 
continue in action for ever — a cause of wrong put in motion by 
itself ^es before. Let us trust either that our capacities will 
be too Umlted for this awful retribution, or that the resources 
of omnipotence may be adequate to cancel or to veil the Past. 

4. It is remarkable that while in the New Testament the de- 
lights of Heaven are always depicted as consisting in the exercise 
and development of the spiritual affections, the pains of Hell 
are as constantly delineated as physical. The joys of the one 
state are those of the intellect and the Soul ; the sufferings of 
the other those of the body only. In the Gospel pictures. Heaven 
is " to sit at the right hand of the Father," — Hell is " to bum 
in unquenchable fire." Unless there be some deep meaning 
hidden under this apparent inconsistency ; unless it be intended 
to intimate to us that the blessed will be made purely spiritual, 
and that the damned will be wholly absorbed in then- corpo- 
reality — an idea which it is difficult to admit ; — it seems strange 
that the description of Heaven as consisting in communion 
with God and with the Just made perfect, should not have sug- 
gested the correlative idea, that Hell must consist in " living with 
the Devil and his angels ;" in feet, what more horrible concep- 
tion of it could be formed ? 

b. But perhaps the most imperfect and inadmissible point in 

the Scriptural conception of the Future World, is that which 

' Bsbbage. Ninth Bridg«WBt« Trwtiae, c. lu. 
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represents it as divided into two distinct states, separated by an 
impassible barrier, dectdedif on one or other side of which the 
eternal destiny of every one is cast. Such an arrangement, it is 
obTJouB, is incompatible vith any but the rndest idea of righte- 
ous retribution, and could only be the resource of imperfect 
justice and imperfect power. For as in this world there is every 
possible gradation of virtue and of vice, which run into each 
other by the most imperceptible degrees, and are often only dis- 
tinguishable by the minutest shade— so in the Bext world there 
must be every possible gradation of reward and punishment. A 
trrachant line of demarcation, which &om its nature must be 
arbitrary, and which every one who overpasses by a hair's-breadth 
must overpass by a great gulph, could only be the invention of 
a judge of finite and imperfect capacity, for the more oonvenient 
dispatch of judgment That, — of two individuals whose degree 
of virtue is so simitar that the question of precedence can neither 
be decided by the keenest human insight, nor expressed by the 
finest miQutia of hunaau langut^e, — one should be rewarded 
with eternal joy, and the other condemned to everlasting torment 
— is assuredly among the rudest of religious conceptions. Yet 
to all appearance^ such is the notiou of future retribution held 
by the New Testament writers. 

The doctrine of a liiture life has been Srmly held in all ages, 
and by every order of minds. The reasonings ordinarily ad- 
duced in proof of this doctrine have always appeared to me 
deplorably weak and inconclusive ; so much so as clearly to 
indicate that they do not form the grounds on which it has been 
believed, but are merely subsequent attempts to justily that be- 
lief. TAe creed being there, human reason, in the endeavour 
to account for it, has surrounded it with props and crutches of 
every conceivable degree of weakness; and these post-dated 
supports have been mistaken for the foundation. But they are 
not so : and we must at once distinguish between the conviction 
and the arguments by which the mind {erroneously supposing 
it to he hosed on argument, and to need argument for its 
juBtiJieation) has sought to build it up. Logic never originated 
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it : logic can never establish it. All that can properly be called 
reasoning, i. e. inference dednced from observation, appears to 
point the other way. It is remarkable, too, that while the doc- 
trine is announced vith the utmost clearness and positiveneas 
in the New Testament, all the nttempta there made to bring 
arguments in its favour, to prove it logically, or even to establish 
a reasonable probability for it — are futile in the extreme'. 
Nature throws no light upon the subject; the phenomena we 
observe could never have suggested the idea of a renewed exist- 
ence beyond the grave; physiological science distinctly negatives 
it/ Appearances all testily to the reality and permanence of X 
death; a fearfiil onus of proof lies upon those who contend 
that these appearances are deceptive. When we interrogate the 
vast universe of orgcmization, we see, not simply life and death, 
but gradually growing life, and gradually approaching death. 
After death, all that we have ever known of a man is gone — all 
we have ever seen of him is dissolved into its component ele- 
ments ; it does not disappear, so as to leave us at liberty to 
imagine that it may have gone to exist elsewhere, but is actually 
used up as materials for other purposes. So completely is this 
the case that, as Sir James Mackintosh ohserves, " the doctrine 

' The reaaoDing ucribed to Jaim {Luks ix. 37)— "Now, that tha dead ara 
luied, aTcn HoMa ahawed at the bush, tibea ha called the Idid the God of Abra- 
ham, and ^la Qod oi lasM, and the Ood of Jacob ; for he ia not > God of tha dead, 
bat of the liviDg"— it ia acarcely pouible to regard a« anything but a verbal ingsDiiitj. 
— Fool's logic (Bomani tiiL 10, IT ; aad 1 Theu. iy. 11) ia, to >a; the leaat of it, 
feeble and fiir-fetchad. While the well-lcnDWD pamage in 1 Car. iv. 12-16, ia one of 
the moit maiveUooB iperimana eilant of reaaoning in a nnle. On tbii see Newman 
on the Soul, p. 185 ; Boih'a AitaWawi, p. ITO. 

In one {xdnt of the riew of a fstoie eziatenoa there wonld appear to be a re- 
maikable coincidence between the notiani of the Pagan phitoaophera and those of 
the mare enlightened among the Jews and aome of the earl? Chriitiana. The An- 
cients leem to hare imagined that only ilu Brtat would live again ; that the maaa 
of aonla, the m traJAn, were not worth reioBcilating. Thnl Tidtol (Vit, Agr.), " Si 
qvitpuynm manibu lociu, u, ut aapieotibai placet, non cum corpore axtingnnntiir 
magna <mima" Ac. " Cicero de Senect. — " O prosclaram diem, cmo ad iilod dtvinvm 
animorum conciliiun ctetumqne proficiicar," ttc. See (he abare paaaagei in the 
Sinatlea. Alio Anaitana,169, 252; in Luke u. SC ; remaikableeipreasion,"The7 
which (hall be ■ctonnted wortiij,' fte. 
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of a reeurreclion could Bcarcely have arisen among a people who 
buried their dead." Moreover, tie growth, decay, and dissolu- 
tion we observe, are, to all appearance, those of the mind as well as 
the body. We see the mind, the affectioDS, the Soul (if you will), 
gradually Bri3ing,./(>nni»y {for no other expression adequately 
describes the pbenomeDon), as the body waxes, sympathizing in 
all the permanent changes and temporary variations of the body, 
diseased vith its diseases, infeebled by its weakness, disordered 
by dyspepsia, utterly metamorphosed past recognition by cere- 
bral affection, hopelessly deranged by a spicula of bone penetrating 
the brain, actually suppressed by a vascular efiiision or a cranial 
depression, wearied as the body ages, and gradually sinking 
into imbecility as the body dies away in helplessness. The sudden 
destruction of the corporeal frame by an accident, at a moment 
when the mind was in its fullest vigour, might possibly suggest 
the idea of a transference to other scenes of so maniiest an 
Entity, so undeniable a Power — the slow and synchronous ex- 
tinction of the bodily and taental faculties never could. Look, 
again, at an infant three years old — two years old — one year old : 
we say it has a Soul. But take a new-bom babe, an hour or 
a minute old : has it a soul, an immortal part or inmate ? If 
so, when does it come to it ? at the time of its separation from 
the Mother's life? or a moment before, or a moment after? 
Does the awful decision whether it is to be a mere perishable 
animal, or a spiritual being, depend upon whether it dies an 
instant before, or an instant after, it first sees the light ? Can 
the question of its immortality — of its being an embryo angel, 
or a senseless clod — hang upon such an accident as a matqcnal 
movement, or a clumsy accoucheur ? Inquiries these, our an- 
swers to which can only display either hopeless acquiescence in 
a gloomy conclusion, or equally hopeless struggles to escape 
from it. 

" Admitting all this," urges one reasoner, " the phenomena 
of life and death, nay even the doctrine of materialism in all its 
nakedness, need present no insuperable dif&cuUy ; for the same 
power which bestowed life is surely competent to restore it under 
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another form and in another scene." Unquestionably ; but if 
we are material merely — if oar inferences from observation are 
correct — a renewed existence must be a new creation ; where 
then ia our identity ? We are not continued, but succeeded'. 

" But," says another speculator, " how can yon teU that there 
is not some unascertained portion of the human frame, infini- 
tesimal, indeed, and evanescent to our senses, which does not 
perish with tihe rest of the corporeal fabric, but forms the germ 
which is expanded into the new existence.'" It may be that 
there is such ; hut no shadow of a probability can be adduced 
fbr such an assumption. It is at best only a mode of conceiv- 
ing the posnibilitt/ of that which, on other grounds, or without 
grotindB, we have decided to believe. It offers no escape from 
the overwhelming weight of inference drawn kom natural 
appearances. 

The philosophical value of the arguments ordinarily adduced 
to demonstrate the reality, or at least the high probability, of 
an existence after death, will be variously estimated by different 
minds. That they possess, accurately speaking, no logical 
cogency, will be admitted by all candid and competent rea- 
soners ; to us, we coofess, they appear lamentably feeble and 
inadequate. 

By some we are told that the soul is immaterial, and that by 
reason of its immateriality it cannot die. How can human 
beings, professing to have cultivated their understandings, be 

< Life of Sir Jomei Hackintoih, ii. 120, 121. 

' The kncient J««ri hFid the eiiitenee of nicli a ancleiu. " The;r contended thai 
there wm ui immortal bone in the hmDui body (called bj them omcvXtan Liu) 
which a the germ of the leiurrfction-bod;. Thii hone, thej held, one might bum, 
hoit, bake, pound, bmiie, or atuiii|>t to bruite, b? putting it on the anvil and lub- 
mitting it to the atrokes of the iledge-hammer ; but all in vain. No effect would be 
produced upon it. It vai indeatroctible — incotniptible —immortal." — Boih's Anaa- 
tuia, p. 177. The author of the "Pb;ucal Theory" Keoii to imagine that the 
body coulains lome imperiifaable nudena, or particle, or element, in which Hml or Ufa 
reridea; aomething u imponderable a> light, aa imperceptible aa electricity, which 
doaa not peiiah with the coaner elements of oui bamc, but aanunra a higher life, 
•nd eollecta about it, or otoItoi, a nobier and aubtler organitation. 
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content to repeat, and rest in Boch wntohed manidea as these ? — 
at beat but the convaluve flounderings of an intellect out of its 
depth, deluding itself into the belief that it hae grasped an idea, 
when it has only got bold of a word. That the immateiial 
must of necessity be immortal seems to us an unmeaning asser- 
tioD on a matter of which we know absolutely nothing. Of the 
nature of the Soul, science has taught us, indeed, little — far too 
little to allow ua to decide and dogmcUize ; hut honesty must 
admit tbat the little it has taught us all points to an opposite 
ooncluaion. Alas I for the Spirit's immortal trust, if it rested 
on each scholaatic trivialities as tbeee ! 

Again. Mncfa stress is laid on the inference to be drawn 
from the general behef of mankind. But this consideration will 
lose nearly all its force when we reflect how easily, in the fond, 
tender, eelf-deceptiye weakness of humanity, a belief can grow 
out of a wish. Regarded from this point of view, the universal 
belief in a fiiture state is only the natural result of universal love 
of life. Man, for his preservatioQ, is endowed with an instinct- 
ive love of life, an instbctJTe horror of destruction — an instinct 
which is strengthened every hour by the manifold joys and 
interests of existence. The prolongation of this existence be- 
comes a natural desire, which soon ripens into a passion ; in 
earlier timee the possibility of a deathless existence upon earth 
was, we know, the dream, ibe hope, the pursuit of many ; hut 
as accumulated experience speedily dis3i|)ated tbis form of the 
longings of nature, and compelled men to transfer their aspira- 
tions to the other side of the grave, the notion of an invisible 
fliturity arose. The first natural desire was for an earthly im- 
mortality ; out of the reluctantly acknowledged impossibility of 
realizing this may have sprung the glorious conception of a 
heavenly existence. If this view of the genesis of the Universal 
Greed be correct, the argument drawn from it falls to the ground; 
fiinoe the feet of our desire for any blessing, even when that de- 
sire has grown into a conviction, can offer no proof that it will 
he bestowed. 
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It ie true tl)at non, thousands who have no wiBb for a pro- 
longed existence upon earth, yet long for and believe in a future 
life elsewhere. But this is the result partly of a conviction that 
the weariness and decay of both physical and moral powers 
would make continued life here a penalty and not a blessing, 
and partly of a desire for those higher capacities and nobler 
pursuits which they anticipate hereafter. The origin of the as- 
piration etill remains the same : it is the desire for a happy ex- 
istence after their conceptions of happiness ; and they transfer 
the scene of it to heaven, because they do not see how these 
conceptions could he realized on earth, i, e , under the ordinary 
conditions of humanity. 

It will be ui^d that the belief is strongest in the most spiri- 
tual and religious minds, that is, in those which dwell most 
constantly on unseen and superhnman realities. This is true : 
and we cannot venture to say that to such minds, raised and 
purified by heavenly contemplations, may not be given a deeper 
insight into divine truths than can be attained by those occupied 
with the things of earth and time. Still the fact will admit of 
another and more simple explanation ; since it is a well-known 
law of our intellectual constitution that topics and scenes on 
which the mind habitually and intently dwells, acquire, ipso 
facto, an increasing degree of reaUty and permanence in our 
mental vision, out of all proportion to their certainty or actuality. 
There is no fancy, however baseless — no picture, however 
shadowy and unreal — to which constant and exclusive contem- 
plation will not impart a consistence, substance, and tenacity, 
sufficient to render it unassailable by reason, by experience, and 
almost by tlie information of the senses. And it cannot he 
doubled that, however inadequate were the original grounds for 
the belief in a future state, yet when once it was assumed as 
an article of faith, daily meditation would soon inevitably confer 
upon it a Brmness and sobdity with which the most demonstrable 
truths of exact science would compete in vain. 

Mucb, and as it appears to us undeserved, stress is laid on 
the argument derived from the unequal, and apparently unjust. 
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ftpportiomnent of human lou. A future life, it is said, is need&d 
to redress the inequaUties of this. Cut it is evident that this 
BTgumeDt proceeds upon two ttssumptioDs, oue of which- is 
clearly untfiuahle, and the other at least questionable. It a^ 
somes that the Presiding Deity is bound to allot an equal por- 
tioD of good to all bis creatures ; that to permit the condition 
of one human being to be happier than that of another, is to 
perpetrate an injustice, — a position for which it is difQcult to 
imagine any rational defence, and which must probably be as- 
signed to the unconscious operation of one of the least worthy 
passions of our nature— envy. What possible law can that be 
which shall make it M<? duty of Him who confers his unpur- 
chased gifts " with a mysterious and uncontrollable sovereignty " 
to mete out to every being an equal proportion of his boons 7 
The very statement of the proposition confutes it. All that the 
creature can demand from the justice and the love of his Creator, 
is that he shall not be created for wretchedness — that on the 
average of his career, happiness shall predominate over misery — 
that existence shall, on the whole, have been a blessing— or, 
what perhaps is the same thing, that it shall be fairly attribut- 
able to the voluntary fault — the option — of the individual, if it 
he not so. Now, without going so far as to assert that there 
are not, and never have been, exceptions to the general fact 
tliat hfe presents to all a preponderating average of enjoyment, 
we may well question whether there are such ; we are sure they 
must be incalculably few ; and it is to these exceptional cases 
only that the argument can have any application. 

But are human lots as unequal in the amount of happiness 
they confer as at first sight would appear? It is generally 
acknowledged that they are not. Without wishing to maintain 
even an apparent parados ; without arguing that the aggregate 
balance of enjoyment may not at the end of life be widely 
different with the cultivated and the brutish— the intellectual 
and the sensual — the obtuse and the sensitive— the man who 
has never known a day's sickness, and the man who has never 
known a day's health — the savage who lives beset with perils 
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and privatioos, and the noble who lives embosomed in peace and 
luxury — the wretched pauper, and the wealthy millionnaire — 
the man ou whom fortune always smiles, and the man on whom 
ebe always frowns — the man whose children are a glory and a 
blessing, and bim to whom they are a plague and a reproach — 
the man who is hated, and the man who is loved — the man 
whose life is a ceaseless struggle, and the man whose life is an 
unbroken sleep ; — it is not to be denied that every fresh insight 
we obtain into the secrets of each man's lot, equalizes them 
more and more ; discovers andreamed-of compensations for good 
and for evil ; discloses a vigorous spirit of enjoyment among the 
most obviously unfortunate, and a dark cloud of care brooding 
over the prosperous, which go far to rectify our first hasty judg- 
ment of the Inequahty of their condition. The inner life of 
every man is hidden from his fellows by a thick veil : whenever 
accident draws this partially aside, are we not invariably amazed 
at the unexpected incongruities it lays bare ? Are we not on 
such occasions made aware that we are habitually forming the 
most egregiously mistaken estimates of the essential condition 
of those around us 7 For myself 1 can truly say that whenever 
circumstance has made me intimately acquainted with the deeper 
secrets of my fellow-men, T have been utterly confounded ai the 
unlooked-for nature of the revelations. Among the lowest I 
have found " seeds of almost impossible good;" among the most 
virtuous in appearance (and in some respects in reality)> guilt 
or frailty that scarcely any evidence could make credible; among 
the most wretched in outward condition, either strange insensi- 
bility to suffering, or an inestinguishable spirit of dehght; 
among the most favoured of the children of fortune, some in- 
choate, or acted, tragedy hanging Hke a black thunder-cloud 
over their path. 

Compensation is the great law everywhere inscribed on the 
procedures of Nature. It prevails likewise over human desti- 
nies even in this hfe, not perhaps — not probably — altogether 
to the extent of equalization, but to an extent that certainly 
approaches nearer and nearer to tbis point, the wider our 
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knowledge and the deeper our meditation'. Still, i do not 
wish to push this argument too far: I merely wish to show 
how invalid a foundation it must be for such a superstructure 
as we build upon it 

" But the idea of moral retribution (we are told) necessitates 
a future state. God is a righteous Jndge, who will recompense 
virtue and punish sin. In this life virtue, we know, often goes 
withont its reward, aod vice without its punishment: — there 
must therefore be a Aiture life in which these respectively await 
them." Such is the eyllogiem on which reason most relies for 
the establishment of the Great Tenet. The conclusion is irre- 
fragable — if the premises are sound. Most firmly do we believe 
that God is a righteous Judge ; — most truly do we hold that 
retribution is His Law ; — but we hold that it is a law of nature 
also ; — that the reward is involved in the virtue, and the punish- 
ment in the sin ; — and that the arrangements of Providence 
would be very imperfect were it not bo. 

It is evident that the whole cogency of the above syllogism 
depends upon the correctness of the assumption that virtue and 
vice are not equitably recompensed in this life. It assumes, 
^rtt, that we can read the heart and the oiroumstancee, and see 
Tfhere virtue and vice — merit and demerit — really lie; — and, 
tecondly, that we can look into the lot, and discern where 
there is, or is not, retribution ; — that guilt and innocence are 
what we deem such, and that Nemesis executes no sentences 



' The cIsH whoae destiny ii by fu the moat pcrpleiiog to tbe Ibinker, i* thai 
whoM element, whoH atmoapherf, whote alnoit neccHorj condition, ve may tuy, 
i* that of rice ; the daan daageritaei of locge towni, who are born and bted in 
•qiuUar and iniquitjr, and never have a chance afforded them to liae out of it. Their 
intellect and moral wni* are leldom BDlHcientl; developed to afibrd them tbe com- 
penaalion tbeie bring to othera. The apporanll; hopeleu, objectlesa, noxioiu eii^ 
ence of tbeie beinga, and their fearful power of mitchief and of multiplication, have 
•Iwayi been, and itill remun to nie, " Gkid's most dietuibing mjetery." Still we 
do cot linow that, OD the whole, even they are miBerable. If, however, Aey are, 
it immid raihtr drive vjU> Oit tlarUing concfunoR that those /Mvt tnoit clutffi an a 
/utXTt lift lelu) are leiui Jit /or it — that the least intelkctual, the leaat moral, the 
leail ipiritual of (h« ipeciei, are the lureit denizens of Heaven ! 
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but such SB meet our eye. Alas ! for the ailment that rests 
on two postulates so notoriously false as these. 

What do we know — what oau we predicate — of the sinftilaesB 
of any fellow-creatuie ? Can we say, "this man is more guilty 
than that ? " or even, " this man is very wicked ? " We may,- 
indeed, be able to say, "this man has lied, has pilfered, has 
forged ; and that man has gone through life with clean hands." 
But can we say that the first has not struggled long, though 
unsuccessfully, i^ainst temptations under which the second 
would have succumbed without au effort ? We can say which 
has the cleanest hands before man ; — can we say which has the 
cleanest soul before God ? We may be able to say, " this mem 
has committed adultery, and that man has never been guilty of 
uochastity;" — but can we tell that the innocence of the one 
may not have been due to the coldness of bis heart — to the 
absence of a motive — to the presence of a fear ? And that the 
fall of the other may not have been preceded by the most vehe- 
ment self-contest — caused by the most over-mastering phrenzy — 
and atoned for by the most hallowing repentance ? We know 
that one man is generous and open-handed, and another close, nig- 
gardly, and stem; — but we do not know but that the generosity 
of the one, as well as the niggardlineKi of the other, may not be 
a mere yielding to native temperament In the eye of Heaven, 
a long life of beneficence in the one may have cost less efibrt, 
and may indicate less virtue, than a few rare hidden acts of 
kindness wrung by duty out of the reluctant and unsympathis- 
ing nature of the other. There may be more real merit — more 
self-sacrificing effort — more of the noblest elements of moral 
grandeur — in a life of failure, sin, and shame, than in a career, 
to our eyes, of stainless integrity. " God seeth not as man seetb." 
Let this be a consoling thought to the sinner who, black as he 
may be before the world, has yet contrived to keep some little 
light burning in his own soul; — a humbling and a warning 
thought to many who now walk proudly in the sunshine of 
immaculate fame. 

But do we know even the outside life of men ? Are we 
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oompetent to pronounce even on their deedti Dove know half 
the acts of wiokednesa or of virtue even of our most imme- 
diate fellows? Can we say with any certainty, even of 
our nearest iriend, "this man has, or has not, committed 
such a sin — broken such a commandment"? Let each man 
ask his own heart Of how many of otir best and of our 
worst acts and qualities are our most intimate associates utterly 
unconscious? How many virtaee does the world give us 
credit for that we do not possess? How small a portion of 
our evil deeds and tbougbte ever come to light? Even of 
our few redeeming goodnesses, how large a portion is known 
to God only ! — Truly, we walk in a vain show ' ! 

Wheo we see one whom we know only as a good man 
overtaken by a strange calamity, we call it a perplexing dis- 
pensation. But in the secret recesses of that man's heart, 
perhaps, how well does he feel to have deserved it, nay, often, 
how precisely can he trace back the open sufTeiing to the 
secret sin! — Sorrow and darkness come upon us; and the 
World pities us, and says, " Poor man I he has little de- 
served such a fate." But aw know, that if the world knew 
us as we know ourselves, it would deem suoh fate far too 
light a chastisement for our iniquities. If it be so with our- 
selves, may it not be so with others 1 Men accustomed to 
self-study, and honest with themselves, often think their pros- 
perity unmerited ; rarely indeed do they think their calamities 

' " Ot wb»t if Heaian for once iu Kuchiii)! light 
Sent to ■omc partial e;e, diicloung all 
The lude, bad thoughu, that in oar hoaoin'i nighl 
Wander at large, nor heed Lore'* gentle thrall ; 

" Who would not ihuD the dreary imcoutb place ! 
A* if, fond leaning where her infiuit alept, 
A iDOther'g um a aerpent thonld embisce ; 
So might we friendlcH live, and die nnwept. 

" Then keep tlie softening veil in mercy drawn. 

Thou whe canit Iotb ui, though Thon lead ni true.'' 

Keble'i Chrietion Tear. 
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heavier than their demerits ; — though they may be often at a 
loss — though it may often be impossible — to trace the con- 
nection between them. 

We are wholly in the dark, then, as to what retribution is 
deserved: — we are equally in the dark as to what retribution 
is awarded. We could not tell, if it were left to us, where 
to reward and where to punish : — neither can we tell where 
reward and punishment now actually fall, nor in what pro- 
portion. The retribution may be in a man's heart, or in his 
lot. In the one case we see it not at all — in the other we 
see it very imperfectly. But we may be certain that could 
we see even half the retribution that takes place in life, the 
ai^ument we are considering would never have arisen. In 
the weary satiety of the idle— in the healthy energy of honest 
labour; — in the irritable temper of the selfish— in the serene 
peace of the benevolent;— in the startling tortures of the Soul 
where the passions have the mastery— in the calm Elysium 
which succeeds their subjugation ; — may be traced materials 
of retribution sufficient to satis^ the severest justice. Deeds 
and states of mind are their own avengers. The consequence 
of an act is its reward or punishment. Our actions in the 
long run carry their own retribution along with them. If 
it were not so, the arrangements of nature would be at fault V 

" What did the preacher mean by assuming that judgment 
is not executed in this world ; by saying that the wicked are 
successful, and the good aie miserable, in the present life ? 
Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, 
luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the saints are 
poor and despised ; and that a compensation is to be made 
to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifications 

' " Hen call the ciKuawlance the ntribution. The caoBal miibution ia in the 
thing, and ia seen hj the Suul. The retribution in the circimialaiiiie ii aeerl by the 
nndentanding ; itii inaepaisble fivm the thing, but it often Bpreadover along lime, 
and ao doea not hecome ditlinci fui mui; yean. The apeciGc atripei may follow 
[ale after tha offence, but they follow becauae they Boconipany it. Crime and pun 
iahment grow out of one item. Funlihment ii a fruit that, unsuipected, ^ripeiia 
within the flower of the pleaaure ihat concealed it." — Kmeraon, Eaaay iii. 
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another day — bank-stock and doubloont. veiiiBoii and cham- 
pagne ? This must be the compensation intended, for what 
else ? Ib it that they are to have leave to pray and praise ? 
to love and serve men ? why, they can do these now. The 
legitimate inference the disciple would draw, was, ' We sr« 
to have such a good time as the sinnere have now ' ; — or, to 
push it to its extreme import, ' You sin now ; we ehall sin 
by-and-by; we would sin now, if we could; — not being suo- 
ceBsfiil, we expect oar revenge to-morrow.' 

" The fallacy lay in the Immense concession that the bad are 
BUOoeBsM, that justice is not done now. The blindness of 
the preacher ooi)sist«d in deferring to the base estimate of 
the market of what constitutes a manly sucoese, instead of 
oonftonting and convicting the world from the truth; announc- 
ing the presence of the Soul ; the omnipotence of the will ; 
and BO establishing the standard of good and ill, of success and 
falsehood, and summoning the dead to its present tribunal." ' 

Oar false view of the whole subject arises from the hold 
still possessed over oar minds by the old Jewish notion, that 
the good things of this life are the fitting and the promised 
recompense of virtne, — that virtue and prosperity, vice and 
poverty, are linked together by the decrees of divine juetioe. 
This unacknowledged fallacy lies at the root of much of our 
disappointment, and much of our surprise and perplexity at 
the dispensationB of Providence. There is much sound wisdom 
on this subject in Mrs. Barbauld's Essay on " Inconsistency in 
our Espectationa ; " — still more perhaps in Pope's " Essay on 
Man." ' 

■ Emenotl'f Bany od Compenia^n. 

' " But ii it not «ame leproBch oa the ccoaom; of FrovideOM that loeli b one, 
who ii a mean, dirty Fellow, ihoald have amsued wealth enough lo buy half a na^n } 
Not In the leait. He made himielF b mean, dirty reUow fiir that Tery end. He has 
paid his health, his conicience, hia liberty for it; and will you envy him hi) bni^ainl" 
-Baibauld, i. 187. 

" But samelimea Virtue itarrea, while Vice i> fed : 
What then 1 Is Hu reword of Virtue brsad t 
That, Vice may merit ; 'l i« the price of toii ; 
The knaTe deaenei it when he tilla the toil. 
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Much reUance is placed upon the asserlioti that Man 
posseBses faculties which can fiod do fitting aliment, and 
COD attain no adequate development, on earth ; and which, 
therefore, are BuppoBed to indicate the necessity of a Aiture 
scene for their perfection. Many of our powers, we are told, 
do not ripen till the close of life; and reach their some 
just as the approach of death renders them, if this hfe be all, 
of DO further use to us. It is contradictory to all the ana- 
logies of nature, it is said, to imagine that Frovidence has 
bestowed any capacities or desires for which an appropriate 
scope and object have not been appointed. I confess I do 
not appreciate the force of this argument ; it appears to me 
as if its setters forth had satisfied themselves too easily, as 
divines are apt to do, with mere words. It is not true that 
our powers — our active powers at least — whether physical or 
intellectual, reach their highest development as Ufe draws Co 
a close. On the contrary, they commonly attain their height 
in middle hfe, and gradually weaken and decay as age creeps 
over the frame. Wisdom, indeed, may be said in well-consti- 
tuted minds to increase to the end of hie ; but wisdom is but 
the accumulated inference &om our experience and our re- 
flection, and will naturally augment with the perpetual increase 
of its materials. But memory, imi^;ination, the power of ac- 
quisition, the power of intellectual creation, unqnestionably do 
not continue to ripen and strengthen after matmity is passed. 
Nor is it easy to discover what those faculties are, for which 
this earth may not afford a fitting field and ample occupation. 
Love, Hope, Fancy, are probably the noblest endowments of 
man's moral Being. Cannot Love — even in its richest pro- 
fiision and its tcnderest refinements — find adequate e 

The good man auj be wcok, be indolent ; 
Not u bi« cUim to plent}?, but content 
What nothing earthly givea, oi caa dratroy. 
The Sonl'i calm gnnghine, and the heartfelt joy, 
la Virtue'! prize. " 

Pope, Euay it. 
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amid the varied relations of oui mortal existence, in sootlung 
sorrow, io conferring good, in brightening all the darii passages 
of life, and taming earth into an anticipated Paradise ? Will 
any one who has once loved a fellow- creature with aU the pas- 
sionate energy of an earnest soul, or who has once melted into 
rapture with genuine gratitude to the God who has hestowed such 
happiuesB, dare to say that Love finds no ample development, 
and reaps no teeming harvest here} And Hope; — is not hope 
the spring of all exertion — the origin of all progress— the oon- 
ferrer of all strength — along the toilsome and dusty pathways 
of the world ? And can it find no worthy ohjeot in the dream 
uf what Humanity, through the efForte which it stimulates and 
rewards, may yet become ? And is Imagination entitled to 
complain of the narrow field in which it is permitted to ex- 
patiate, because Time and Space are the allotted limits of its 
range, so long ae it has the mighty poseibiUties of human 
destiny before it, and Suns, and Systems, and Firmaments — 
countless, infinite, inscrutable — above it? 

" But (it is said) the character, at least, continues growing 
(ill the end of hfe, and many of our best virtues are the firuit 
only of the discipline of Life, especially humility, forbearance, 
resignation, and contentment. Shall then existence terminate 
just when the human being is most fitted to appreciate it, 
to understand it, to fulfil its aims? Is its sucess to be the 
signal for its extinction ? Is supreme excellence to be achieved 
only to be eclipsed for ever ? Is our goal to be our grave 1 " 
I feel the weight of these considerations, and have nothing 
to urge against them. 

But in truth all these arguments we have been considering 
are to be taken, not so much as proofe of the doctrine of a 
future life, as procffs of man's resolution to hold that doctrine. 
They are inadequate to demonstrate its soundness; hut amply 
sufficient to show that the belief being in man's mind, he 
knows not how nor whence, he is determined to maintain it, 
curious to account for it, anxious to justify it. Erroneously 
conceiving that it must be a product of reason, he diligently 
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looks about to discover tlie logical processes which have gene- 
rated it; and clings to the shallowest crudities rather than sur- 
render (as be conceives) the title-deeds of his faith. 

Tbe truth we believe to be, that a future existence is, and 
must he, a matter of information, not of inference. The in- 
tellect could never have discovered it, and can never prove it : 
— the Soul must have revealed it; must, and does, perpetually 
reveal it. It is a matter which comes properly within the 
cognizance of the Soul' — of that spiritual sense, to which on 
such topics we must look for information, as we look to our 
bodily senses for iDformation touching the things of earth — 
things that lie within their province. We never dream of 
doubting what they tell us of the external world, though a 
Berkeley should show us that their teaching is at variance 
with, or indefensible by logic. We therefore at once cut the 
Qordian knot by conceding to the Soul the privilege of in- 
structing us as to the things of itself; — we apply to the spiritual 
sense for information on spiritual tilings. We believe that 
there is no other solution of the question. To the man who 
disbelieves the Soul's existence, this wUI of course appear an 
unwarrantable and illogical admission. To him the Soul has 
not spoken. My sources of information are unavailable to him. 
My soul can tell kim nothing. Providence haa denied to him 
a sense which has been granted to me : and all the knowledge 
which Domes to me through the avenues of that sense must 
seem foolishness to him. 

' " That a purely hulorital it aa luiUitiihclar; u a metaphyaical btaia for a 
■piritual doctrine i> abviona ; indeed Paul girn ui clearlf to iindentand that ihe 
faluRbapea of theaonl were to be di»cenied by the aoul iUelf, forilaelf; and did 
not depend upon nun's wiidom, as a qneation of hiatory doei and mint. .... Paul 
ma; ha«e had mora of diract inaight into thii deepeat of aiibjecla ibao (he paasagei 
quoted denote : Qod forbid that I ahonld preaumptUDualy limit the inught enjojed 
by hii meat Gtioured terrsnta. Yet hi» light doea ni little or no good, while it is a 
light ontaide of ut ; ao long wa an depending on the aoandnen of Paul'a bculttes. 
If ha in an; wa; confuaed tbe concloiiona of hit logic (which ii ofl«ii extremal; in- 
eoaaeqoent and miitfiken) with the perceptions of hit diiine1;-illuininated aoul, our 
belief might prove baaeleaa. Faith b; prox; ia naWy no fiiilh at all, nnd certniiil; 
ia not what Paul wonld hare eier recommended."— Newman on the Soul, p. 187-9. 
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The only oooAsions on wbiob a sfaade of doubt has passed 
over my oonviction of & future ezistonce, have been wben I 
have rashly endeavouied to make out a case, to give a reason 
for the faith that is in me, to assign osten^ble and logical 
grounds for my belief. At such times, and still more when I 
have heard others attempting to prove the existence of a future 
world by arguments which conld satisfy no one by whom argu- 
ments were needed, I confess that a chill dismay has often 
struck into my heart, and a fluctuating darkneas baa lowered 
down upon my creed, to be dissipated only wben I bad again 
left inference and induction far behind, and once more suffered 
the Soul to take counsel with itaelf. 

This appears to me the only foundation on which the belief 
in a future life can legitimately rest, to those who do not accept 
a mirtMulous external revelation. Et tibi magna satis. It is a 
belief anterior to reasoning, independent of reasoning, unprov- 
able by reasoning ; and yet — as no logic can demonstrate its 
unsoundness, or can bring more than negative evidence to op- 
pose to it — I can hold it with a simplicity, a tenacity, an un- 
doubting faith, which is never granted to the ooncluaions of the 
understanding. " La, oujinit U ratsonnement, commence la 
veritable certitude." It is a kind provision in man's moral na- 
ture that he is not made dependent on the tardy, imperfect, ftU- 
hble, and halting processes of logic, for any convictions neces- 
sary either to happiness or action'. These are all instinctive, 

' " There are initaucei of cominoD canrictioni — firm onse too — which jou cannot 
put to pioof in a logkal form. There ia our rsUanee on ptrmantneg qf On taint qf 
Ifatort. One of the ahleat reuonen, and with do bi» towards ChriMianity, or 
any putknlar form of religion ia hii mind, ha< found himielf anable to aceoant for 
(big reliance but by terming it a human instinct, eomittliing uulogous to the inatincU 
of animali. Tbat the Snn niie to-day ii no logical proof that he will riie to-morrow. 
That the giun grew liut year doeg not ugue, by a (yllogiilic deduction, lliBt it will 
grow next year. Yet where ii there a conlidence stronger than thia 1 — where a 
belief more firm 1 Our conTiction of Ihe riality <if exUnial nature ii another in- 
■tance of the ume description. That, too, baffles the Ionian. You eannot 
■how that there it matter, or exiatenco at all, beyond yourself; and yet you believe 
i[, rely upon it, act upon it. It may all be only impreuion on our conscionsneu. 
The Beckeleian can dispose of the whole matetinl unirene in this way witii the 
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primary, intuitive. Reason examines them, oombines them, 
confirms them, quostions them ; — btit there they nansin, heed- 
less alike of her patronage or her hostility ; — " asking no leave^ 
to shine of our teirestiial star." 

It is an immeoBe advantage gained, when we have discovered 
and decided that it ia not from the logical faculty that our 
knowledge on spiritual topics is to be gained. We can then 
afford to be honest — to gire reason and aoalysia fair play — to- 
shrink &om no conclusion, however unwelcome to our specula- 
tions, which they may force upon us ; — for after they have don& 
all they can to correct, to negative, to ascertain, we feel that 
their function is critical merely — that our light comes to u» 
from eUetehere. 

There are three points especially of rehgious heUef, regarding 
which intuition (or instinct) and logic are at variance ; — the- j 
efficacy of prayer; — man's free-will; — and a iuture existence. ' 
If believed, they must be heheved, the last without the coun- 
tenance, the two former in spite of the hostility, of logic. 
Hence the belief in them is most resolute, and undoubting Uie 
nearer men and nations approach to the instinctive condition'. 
Savages never doubt them ; sufferers never doubt them ; men 

gieaWat «au. There ma]r be no atan abiiuDg in Heaven, no trees growing in the foreit 
—all may be but «en«Blion, thonghl, in at ; still, who doel not ie»t npim, who does not 
act npon, the reality of lomethiDg which i> out of lu, with an aaeurance bb strong as 
that of oni belief in onr own eiiilence 1 Those who require direct agencies of 
demonitiation in inch matters ae the*e>— who contend that belief and the logical 
form of proof have an inupaisble union— must End their way out of thii dilemroo: 
as well as they am." — Foi, On the Beligions Ideas, p. 20. 

' Tbii ii the idea that lies at the root of Wardivonh's sablimest poem — 
The Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 

" Heavep lies about us in our Infimcy ! 
Shades of the priioa-house begin to cloae 

Upon the growing b»y, 
Bnt he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He *eea it in his joy ; 
The Touth who duly fiirther from the Bast 
Most BaTol. still is Katuie's PricM, 
And by the Tision splendid 
I> on his way attended ; 
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in the excitement of vehement action never doubt them. It ia 
the quiet, even Unoui of comfortable and refined existence — 
it is the fireside, the library, the arm-ohair, tiiat doubt, that 
question, that apeak of darkness, that oak for proofs. 

We have already intimated that we think it questionable 
whether the doctrine of a future life has been of that practical 
service to mankind, either in kind or degree, which is com- 
monly assumed. Of its inestimable value, as a consolation 
to the sorrowing, as a hope to the aspiring, as a rest to the 
weary and heavy laden, it is not easy to speak in language 
strong enough for the occasion. But we incline to doubt 
whether it exercises much influence on the actual morals of 
mankind at large — whether, except in isolated instances, the 
expectation of future retribution operates strongly to deter fi-om 
crime, or to stimulate to virtue'. And, as we said in the last 
section, it is more than doubtful whether the happiness and 
social progress of mankind has not rather been retarded than 
promoted by the doctrine. 

" At length [he Han peiceivei it die awa;, 
And StAe into the light of conunon day." 

" Mighty Prophat I 8e*c bleM I 
On whom thoK Irutha do ten. 

Which we are toiling nil our livei to find, 

la dajkneaa ]oK, the darkneu of the grave ; 

Then, ovei whom thine ioiinortalitj 

BiDodi like tb« day, a Uaater n'er a Slave, 

A Preaence which is not to be put by ; 

Thou little child !" 
' " Such rsmaifci, I feaf, may be felt as exceedingly punful by those who are 
accustomed to regard a fixed logical dogma on thia tnbject to be of first-rate im- 
poitance, and even of neceiuity; but a little reflection ai to the high tone of apiritn^ 
elevation mainlained by the Hebrew barda ought to aufiice to ahon that that 
' neceaaity' ii eitremely exaggerated. But ihii ii not alL Heed we Bat what aoit 
of inSnence the current viena exert over the irreligioua } Are they lew probne for 
the dreadful doctrine of an eternal Helll .... That a firm belief of immorlality, 
aruing out of insighl, aiatt have very energetic force, 1 regard as an axiom ; but 
as an extertml dogma, 1 cannot bnt think that jti efficacy ia prodigiously over-rated." 
— Newman on the Soul, 
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But as to the deep psiamoant intereet of the doctrine to 
wery beKever, there can be flo difference of opinion. Specu- 
lation as to the nature of that strange and new existence, and 
as to the influentJB which onr pTooeedings here may exert upon 
oar positioa there, oannot ^1 to engross much of the thoughts 
of the serioDB mind. On this latter point the philosophical 
Theist and the mere Bibtical Cbristion differ less than either 
ia vilUng to iMome. Both believe that.aotually, and by some 
operation, tbe condition of the Sonl on earth inust determine at 
least the oiitMt of its future destiny. The Christian conceives 
that, by an arbifarftry decree of the Most High, the virtuous 
Soul will be assigned to happiness, and the vicious Soul to 
misery. Tbe Theist conceives that this praise allotment will 
result from the very nature of the Soul itself. The Christian 
believes that, as eaoh soul appflElrs before its Maker, it will re- 
ceive from: His lips Hie dread sentence which will fix it for 
ever aa one side or other of that great gulph which separates 
the spnce where He is from the ^ace where He is not. Tbe 
Thdst believes that the quickened perceptiotis, the intensified 
feculties, the nnolonded vision, wMcfa we imt^ne as proper to 
Uie difleiJtbodied spirit, will constitute its sure HeaTen or its 
inevitable Hell. The one creed is, that the pu^, the loving, 
the aspiril^ Sonl, muet be happy ; and that the grovelling, the 
tarnished, the malignant Soul, cannot be so. The other creed 
is, Uiat God will pronounce to them this frreversible flat at the 
last great day. 

We oannot a|;ree with tliose who say that Earth can give us 
no conception, no foretaste, of the fblicities of Heafen. How 
then oan we afibot honestly to deare it ? If we could not con- 
ceive of it, how could we long for it ? And how can we con- 
oeive of it, but from the basis of experienced feelings ? " What 
can we reason but from what we know ? " Why should we re- 
gard this life as io wretched and unworthy that the happiness 
of Heaven must necessarily be composed of distinct ingredients 
from the happiness of Earth ? God made it too. 

That something will yet remiun to be superadded — something 
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entirely new — in that future existence, I cao well believe. 
Though Qod will be — can he — no nearer to us there than here 
— yet, as oar perceptions of hie presence will be clearer, and 
our insight into his nature incalculably deeper, it may be that 
at length, — when in the course of those endless gradations of 
progress through which our spiritual Acuities will attain their 
fidl development, we shall have begun to know Him with some- 
thing of the same oognizanoe with which we know our fellow- 
oreatures here — we shall learn so to love Him, that that love 
will absorb into itself all the other constituents of the Beatific 
Life. But I can conceive of this only as the result of the most 
ultimate and Senqihio knowledge; — to expect it soon — or to 
affect it here — se^ns to me equally irrational and insincere. 

It is onreasouable to expect so entire a change in the cha- 
mcter of the Soul, by the mere event of death, as would entitle 
it, or enable it, to enter at onoe on the enjoyment of supreme 
felicity. With the shuffling off this mortal coil, we may in- 
deed hope to lay down at once and for ever all those tempta- 
tions with which in this life the senses beset the sonl, all that 
physical weakness which has digged and bounded the exertions 
of the intelleot, all that obsctihty with which our material na- 
ture has too often clouded our moral vision. But that the 
Spirit which has been angry, narrow, or infirm here, should 
suddenly become la^, strong, and placid there, is a miracle 
which the analogies of God's workings give us no ground to 
anticipate. We believe that according to the goal which each 
Bonl has reached on earth, will be its starting-point in Heaven 
— that, through long ages of self- elaborating efibrt, it must win 
its way up nearer and nearer to the Throne of God — and that 
occupation can never &il, nor interest ever flag, even through 
everlasting being; — for, infinite as may be its duration, will 
it not be surpassed by the infinitude of the created universe ? 
When we reflect that during a lite of seventy years, the wisest 
of the sons of men, though aided by all the knowledge that 
preceding generations have bequeathed to them, can penetrate 
(mly an insignificant portion of the wonders of this little earth. 
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we need not fear that Eternity will exbaust the contemplfttions 
of hirr\ to whom will lie open, not only the systems and fiima- 
mente ne read of and can dimly see, but that larger, remoter, 
more illimitable universe which we cannot even dream of here, 
" But the punishments of the next World ?" we hear it asked. 
Well ! is our imaginatioQ so poor and barren that we can con- 
ceive of no adequate and ample ones, without having recourse 
to the figures of the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is 
not quenched ? Must not a fixture world in itself — the con- 
dition of " spiritual corporeity " alone — bring with it dreadfiil 
retribution to the wicked, the selfish, and the weak ? In the 
mere fact of their cleared perceptions — in the realization of 
their low position — in seeing themselves at length as they really 
are — in feeling that all their wort is yet to do — in beholding 
all those they loved and venerated far before them— away from 
them — lading in the bright distance, — may lie, must lie, a tor- 
ture, a purifying fire, in comparison with which the representa- 
tions of Dante and Milton shrivel into tameness and inadequacy. 
To the base, the sensual, the bard, who have no notion of a 
mental torment, translate these, if you will, by the image of a 
quenchless flame and a sulphurous lake ; but seek not to embody 
such coarse and earthly conceptions in the theology of better 



1, kagii Coiut, SUnna StraM, UmdoB. 
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